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Great Britain’s Eastern Ventures 


GENERAL SIR FREDERICK MAURICE has written, 


zine the strategic reasons underlying the Brit 


the Suez Canal, in the Sinai Desert and Mesopot 


I 


edge of the , ol ins of the British War Office make this article the most 


wuthoritative disclosure on the subject that has thus far appeared. 


Watching the Russian aise Die 


American Destroyers 
The Doom of the German Submarine 


The new method of completely controllin irfa f t ea by the use of in- 
umerable destroyers is at fa t putting an end ) nace of e U-boat 3URTON 
J. HENDRICK describes the new tactics and America reat pa t L. 
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according to Teut | 
mp : ‘4.2 
The Chicago of China 
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m which the future of new ( 1 will revolve Illustrated with photograph 
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Mrs. HuMPHRY Ww ARD brings her interesting ren 


- 1 11 pe 
Phe page dealit wit er life 1n a Villa 1n 1e 


vag > gern » an end in this number. 
Roman ger » Henry James was her 
all that is worth wl _ life : und art which is so 


1 


are filled with the enthu ia 


aracteristic of Mrs. Warp’s writing 


‘*A Poet of the Air” 


In these extraordinary letters a young American aviator tells of 





his rigorous training 
machine, his boyish pleasure in the details 
spirit by his experiences. 
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ish campaigns in Egypt along 


amia. His intimate knowl- 
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( ( t eye-W l ‘ 1a I the ¢ it e hand f the Idier 
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MERICANISM and Social Democrat 

by John Spargo, serves not only to 
explain why the author personally 
could not remain satisfied in the ranks of 
the Socialist party, but also to express his 
belief that the of true democratk 
Socialism are identical with Americanism 


ideals 


Some of the earliest socialistic experiments 
took place upon American soil, he reminds 
us—those of Robert 
Owen and Fourier; 
and the writings of 
Henry George and 
Edward Bellamy 
gave a distinctive 
trend to a great na- 
Socialistic 
He 


that 


Social- 


tive 
movement 
points out 
democratic 

ism is perfectly 
compatible with 
American ideals and 


with individual lib- 





erty and initiative 
in busine ss enter- 
prises; “‘it does 
not,” he says,  Se¢ k 
to establish com- 
munism in con- 
sumption of goods, 


but only 


nism in economic Op- 


commu- 
portunity ’—which 
would seem to be in 
accord with the “‘all 
created 


men are 








Bookshelf 


with the names of Marx, Engels, and Lasall 
all Germans. The party here therefore y 
based upon a conception of political orga 
zation foreign to our political traditions, an 
made little headway among native-born cit 
zens, who were antagonized by its method 
Mr. was one of the 
Socialists who, after the war began, realize 


Opargo courage 

the absolute necessity of a comple te reorgan 
zation, which mu 
be preceded by 

break with the pa 
and with those wl 
could no see tl 
incongruity betwee! 
Teutonic method 
Americal! 
ideals. He himse i] 


drafted the progran 


an d 


of social democracy, 
presented at the St 
Louis Convention 

which 1S included in 
the volume a pro 
which n¢ 
patriotic Americat 
need fear to follow 
He is th 
foremost leaders of 
the National 
Party, whose 
he clearly presents 


gram 


one of 


new 


aims 


as the platform and 
rallying-point of a 
coalition of Progres- 
Social Demo- 


crats, and other rad- 


sive, 


JOHN SPARGO 


equal” of our fore- 
fathe rs. 

Why, then, if the 
ideals of Socialism and the ideals of Amer- 
icanism are in many cases not only unan- 


Author of Americanism 


tagonistic, but similar, has Socialism, as a 
not been the United 
[his is the question he answers after 


whole, successful in 
States? 
acknowledging with all frankness that such 
is the case. Because, he shows, the methods 
re made in Germa) Che Socialist party, 
country, has been 
fundamentally un-American. In the United 


States, as in most other countries 


as it has existed in this 


though 
the mod- 
ern movement has been closely identified 


the roots of Socialism were French 


and 


ical elements. 

The problems of 
taxation, publi 
ownership, transportation, the railroads, and 


Soctal Democra 


fuel, which the needs of war have forced us 
to settle temporarily in a drastic fashion, 
will call for a permanent settlement when 
hostilities are ove r, and the socialistic taking 
over of public utilities will then have been 
tested, he points out. 

International Socialism is one of the inter- 
esting topics Mr. Spargo treats; he shows the 
difference between real internationalism and 
that colorless substitute for it which has so 
offended many who knew that it was possible 
to be both a patriot His 


and a socialist. 
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Far East. The Argosies of old were lightly laden compared to these treasure ships 
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[here can be no victory unti’ the Teutonic dream of Oriental Empire—Berlin to 

1—is shattered. To hold Asia for the Allies is a question not of arms, but of un- 

tanding in your mind and mine 
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THI 


chapter, too, regarding the influence of the war 
upon socialist theory and tactics 1s pregnant 
with interest In short, the book, whether 


vith all of Mr. Sp 
forth of the 


irgos 
ideals 
Ame [- 
influences the 


Here 


setting 


and aims of an increasing number of 


1 movement which 


thought of all of us more or less is no 





information 


manual of 


ranting intolerant 
for a few, but a thought-provoking work for 
t 


lw Many. 


The Real Front, by Arthur Hunt Chute, isa 
book takes us not 
graphical line occupied by Allied forces, but 


which only to the geo- 
also to the psychi il boundaries, 1f one may so 
designate them, of their outposts It is not 
of deeds and the 


strong bodies molded 


only t record bodies 


which achieved them 
by Canada against this hour of need—but of 
them forward, and of 


the spirit which led 


the personal reaction of one of them—the 
author—to the conditions and demands of 


their task 


Arthur Hunt Chute enlisted in August, 
1914, in the First Canadian Contingent, and 
served later as a captain in the 17th Nova 


Scotia Highlanders, and as a leutenant in 


He was present 


the Canadian held artillery. 
during the battles of Ypres and the Somme; 





BOOKSHELI 


was ounded in and discharged 


IQ16, 
medically unfit a few months later. He ha 
receive d the training of a War Corre sponds nt 
in the Balkan and Mexican campaigns, si 
that he was htted to obs« rve objectively th 


impressions which were affecting him sub 
conscious of tl 
fact that 


‘we need envy no past age, who have helped 


jectively He Was keenly 


wonder that surrounded him, the 


to make the history of this present.” Th 
rain, the weariness, the joviality of 
Angel of Death 

all these, because he had the kind of ears that 
fall int 
their right places as actors and influences in 
And the 


spirit of that First Canadian Contingent h« 


mud, the 
his friends, the wings of the 


hear and the kind of eves that see 


the greatest drama evel played 


finds, to our reassurance, is the same spirit 
which is present in our own new armies. 

As time goes on we shall discover that, as 
in all arts and sciences, once the rudiments 
have been maste red, it 1s the spirit back ot 
the lette I 


shall be 


of our soldiers than by the impetus which 


and the facts which counts; we 


less held by the recital of the deeds 
impelled them toward their doing. The Real 
Fr , because it 1s the account of a soldier 
who thinks and feels and who has the power 
of expression, reveals this force and inter- 
prets it. 

Captain Chute 
making of the First Canadians, of the splen- 


tells graphically of the 


did raw material which the Dominion loyally 
gave into the hands of the drill sergeants on 
Salisbury Plain to weld together into an 
effective weapon Memories of the old 
Covenanters and of Jacobite days are awak- 
ened by of the 
“Colonel Clark,” a ta 
chieftain, stood forth and said: 
are about to take our place as a part of that 
imperial living wall that stands between the 
Mother Country and her foes. It is an honor 


some scenes he pictures 








, grizzled Highland 
“Men we 


and a privilege for us to bear arms tn this 


cause. My counsel to you for the struggles 
ahead is expressed in two verses of Scripture: 
first, ‘Quit you like men, be strong,’ and 
second, ‘Do all to the glory of God.’”’ And 
that they did “quit ‘themselves like men,” 
bears Individual soldiers 


history witness 


stand out in the narrative, cockneys and 
Scotchmen, and the author relates many of 


his own experiences and impressions under 


fire 
One of the most interesting chapters 1s 
“The Faith of a Soldier.” According to 


Captain Chute’s belief, “the greatest faith in 














THE 


e world is found in the front-line trenches 

faith of a soldier expresses itself in action, 
t in talk. Much is gone, but much re- 
Lins,” and he quotes the words of a soldier 
Verdun, “Only he who has heaven in his 
art can withstand this hell.” 


In The Girl in His House, Harold Mac- 
rath shows that mysteries may happen in 
the best regulated families, that slums and 
nely farm-houses off the beaten tracks have 

» monopoly of romance, but that it may 

run across in the most fashionable urban 

stricts. James Armitage, who had been 
traveling for months in the mystery-haunted 
Orient, never even got on the trail of a hair- 
raising sensation; but the moment 
turned to New York he found one awaiting 
him in his own comfortably stolid “ brown- 
stone front.” He climbed stealthily like a 
burglar into the back window to investigate 


he re- 


ertain astonishing circumstances, and in his 
lrawing-room, playing upon his piano, he 
a beautiful strange young girl, 
A sneeze be- 


found ap- 
irently perfectly at home. 
trayed his presence behind the curtain, but 
escaped before she was able to catch up 
to fall into the hands of a 
A friend’s identi- 


and at 


ith him, only 
ealous policeman outside. 
fication set him free from the law 
iberty to devote all his time and efforts to 
liscovering who the girl was in his house 
ind—what he intended to do about it. 

W hen one about a detective or 
nystery story the reviewer’s task is compli- 
ited. He cannot tell of this clue nor point 
vut the relevance of that act, lest he be dis- 


writes 


loyal to the author’s confidence and let the 
cat out of the bag before the various protu- 
berances and depressions are counted and 
we ighed. 

His House we shall not say much about a 
certain mysterious father, nor dwell upon an 
astonishing letter, nor linger upon a deal in 
real estate. It IS € nough to assure the reader 
that Armitage succeeded in getting all these 
and other clues untangled, and that Mr. 
MacGrath has made a delightful story of it 
all. 


On the fields of France America is begin- 


ning to reap the seed she has sown for 
generations upon New England stony soil, 
Southern fields and Western prairies—the 
seed of individualism. Some one remarked 
not long ago that one of the causes which 


have contributed to Germany’s present con- 


Cherefore, in talking about The Girl 
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dition is the lack of good juvenile books. A 
clever bit of propaganda would be to send 
them jim Spurling, Fisherman, in 
Albert W. 
which democracy molds men for her purpose, 
not by rule and statute, but by contact with 
conditions which call out initiative and by 


v hic h 


Tolman shows the process by 


association with their fellows. 


All this can be found in Mr. Tolman’s book 














HAROLD MacGRATH 
Author of The Girl in His House 


by those who lock for it, but on the surface 
it is merely a splendid story for boys, of boys, 
and a summer spent on the Maine coast 

the nursery of the seamen whom destiny is 
once again calling to the helm. Jim Spurling 
who must make the 


was a self-reliant boy 


money to carry him through college. He 
decided to accept his uncle’s offer of an island 
could fish 


quantities for sale. 


where he and catch lobsters in 
[wo friends joined him, 
and the rich father of one of his classmates, 
Percy Whittington, persuaded them to let 
Percy share their work with them. This was 
not the kind of vacation Percy would have 
chosen, but it was his father’s ultimatum, his 
last hope of making a man of his son whom 
luxury and indulgence had apparently soft- 
ened into a good-for-nothing. He didn’t fit 
in at all in the arduous duties of the young 


fishermen, and Spurling was often on the 
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This is her most im- 
portant novel. To all 


Gene 
Stratton- 
Porter 


the appeal of her other 
books is added a new 
sincerity of purpose. 
Kate Bates, who 
makes the story, is a true American. 
She fought for her freedom. Her pas- 
sion for it and her fight for the possession 
of land, cost her many long years of 
struggle. At the end when she attains 
liberty and the desire to possess land 
bears fruit, she comes to her own in a 
most unexpected way. Happiness, love 
and freedom come to her together. 

It is a book that will move you deeply. 
There is not a word of war in it, yet it will draw 
attention to one of our chief weapons of defense 

the products of the land and the big men and 
women who grow them. /Ilustrated. Net. $/.40 


Kate Bates, a daughter of the land 


A Daughter of the Land 


A Child’s by T. Gilbert 
earson, Secre- 
Bird Book tary of the Au- 
dubon Societies, 
who has spent his life for and with 


birds. 


mon birds: full of funny things and 


Intimate stories of the com- 
touching things. ‘The forty-six illus- 
trations in color and black and white 
are by Charles Livingston Bull, who 
is as good a naturalist as he is an 
$/.00 


artist. Ten stories, 237 pages. Net 


Tales From Birdland 


War Fiction 4% ook by a 
man who 
Made Truth knows war 
and _ knows 


how to write. Here are stories of off- 
cers and privates fighting on sea and 
land. Itisasifa great field officer were 
telling you intimately of the wonders 
performed. ‘Twenty-one tales show- 
ing high courage, cheerful patience, 
and unfailing humor, by "Centurion" 
(Captain J. H. Morgan), a high au- 
thority inthe British Army. — Net. $1.40 


Gentlemen at Arms 


For sale at all booksellers’ 


Doubleday, Page & Company 


GARDEN CITY 


NEW YORK 
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nt of sending him back to the mainland. 
wever, his environment and something 
ind at the bottom of his nature worked 
eir magic, and before the summer was over 
y had contributed muscle and spirit to 
ce the venture a success There wer 
merous adventures both on land and sea 
test the boys’ nerve and endurance, and 
reading of them will stir the spirits of 
folman’s readers who surely would ask 
thing better than to spend the same kind 
summer. 
Elizabeth Jordan has written many short 
tories dealing with different phases of metro- 


Youth is het 
reflects the 


life ; but The i 
In it she 


titan 
first novel. changes 
shaking every human crystal in 
as if a vast kaleidoscops 


ere being agitated by fate. But though her 


hich are 
ne world to-day, 
iracters bring about a revolution tm their 
n existences, it 1s merely a revolution from 
tagnancy to a life of deeper and varied in- 
rests, and lacks all the unpleasant aspects 
f some revolutions. In fact, the book, 
ough it touches upon serious matters, 1S 
right-hued, and the re iding of it an agree- 
from the tragic and grave 
Miss Jordan has the 
knack of creating characters one would really 
to the 


le de parture 


ronic le Ss of the day. 


Ke to know, from the adorable baby 
thetic old singer to say nothing of the 


roine and the hero, or the two heroes, if 


e may so designate them 
[he story—to sum it up briefly—concerns 
brother and sister, rich and idle 


fortune had been left 


Barbara 
Yevon, to whom the 
ecause her brother had, as he expressed it, 
made an ass”’ of himself at college, deter- 
ined that drastic 


get him started on the right way 


methods were necessary 


one 
proposed, and put it on a sporting basis, that 
both, under assumed names and with only 
hfty dollars each in por ket, should go to New 
York and live there for a year by their own 
fforts, and if Laurie succeeded in doing this 
nd keeping straight she would pay hima gen- 


ous sum in addition when the test 


was Over. 


Adventures began as soon as they sepa- 


rated in the metropolis. Barbara lost her 


purse; a young man, Robert Warren, be- 


BOOKSHELKI 


track of her almost 


she pawned her furs, found a 


friended her, but lost 


} 


immediately; 
cheap lodging, some friends, her equals, if 





not as the social world judges, at least as far 
is heart and mind were concerned, and a 
job! Laurie, too, struck a new stratum of life 
and found it ult to adjust himself to it. 
Both were often weary as they had never 


imagined human b ing could be, sometimes 
even hungry, resisted temptation and _ suf- 
fi red lone line Ss but IN Spite ot all, OI be - 


cause of all this, discovered that life was far 


fuller of interest than they had ever dreamed. 


has added two new volumes 

Tales series: Tra Pu 
Boots, Jr., and P n B , Jr., in Fatry- 
ind Lhe young booted erimalkin, it may 
be remembered, has a much more adven- 
according to his chronicler, Mr. 
Cory, than even his father, the 
Carabas. In 


Marquis of 
has been related how he found his sire, but 


turous life, 
renowne d 


earlier volumes 


now he refuses to rest in the castle, and sets 
forth to seek his own fortune He meets 
Baby Bunting, Mistress Mary, the Golden 


Old Mother Hubbard, Robin Hood, 


Simon, and otner renowned charac- 


(,00se, 
re } 
Simpl 
of nursery lore, 

Fairyland, 


Be ars, 


ters of the children’s world 

and in Pu Boots, Jr., 
Cinderella, the Frog King, thx 
Mother Goose herself, and othet personages 


| hree 


of fairyland, whose acquaintance we make 
for the first time 

Mr. Cory knows what children like and 
gives it to them His books are as whole- 


ind butter and hone V; and as 
| he \ le ad the imagin 


some as bread 
perennially pleasing 
ation along familiar paths—for children de- 
light in 
into fresh byways with no shock 1n the transt- 
tion. Puss 
ous, jolly character whose deeds intrigue the 


reiteration—and then branch out 


in Boots, Jr., is a brave, courte- 


interest of little readers, and they are glad to 


learn more about the doings of other char- 


acters they have learned to love. 


lhe illustrations are no less successful than 


the text—Puss’s boots and jaunty, wide- 
very svmbols of 


brimmed hat are the 


adventure 


THEODORE BROOKEs. 











Toward making a still greater 


and more wonderful democracy- 


‘*The abnormal conditions existing 
today emphasize the necessity for 
the most complete and the most in- 
tensive training of America’s young 
manhood and womanhood. Trained 
leaders must be ready to take up the 
gigantic tasks which will confront 


the Nation after the War.”’ 


Never have the educational institu- 
tions of this country been confronted 
with an opportunity to share a more 
vital responsibility and—as_ the 
following pages indicate — never have 
they been better prepared to meet 


such a situation. 
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The Soul of Fighting France 


PIRITUAL EXPERIENCES AND WAR-TIME SUPERSTITIONS 
BY NINA LARREY DURYEA 
Pre Duryea War Relief 
© 28e@ERMANY has prose- poise which renders life a privilege and 
EA? cuted this war for ma- death merely a natural and kindly de- 
) (T) erial profit by force of — liverance from an inadequate body. 
7; intellect, highly devel- Under conditions which permit death 
kK} oped along scientific — so free a hand, living has gained an im- 
srw lines, but utterly de-  petus unknown before, because of the 
“SUS E-4 void of spiritual co-op- nobility of the purpose animating all 
tion. The mentality of her masses men. It has enabled them to surmount 
been permitted to reach only the every disaster and to survive, whereas 
int of comprehension without initia- in peace natural forces would have suc- 
ve, and they have remained outside cumbed. France, having sacrificed every 
it magic circle where the finer powers material thing which makes life possible, 
the soul give counsel and balance, _ lives on, calm, strong, her spirit walking 
sing men above the level of clever with God above that bloody arena where 
rutes. Germany’s ambition was to do civilization welters breast to breast with 
il well; and this she has accomplished German kultur. 
th astuteness and far-reaching efh- This flowering of the soul of France 
ney, enabling her people to play their affects different classes in different ways, 
trocious parts without revolt or shame. but one common result is evident—a 
But in France it is the soul which — greater intimacy, not only between men 
minates her martyrdom. Her highly © of all classes, but a greater intimacy with 
leveloped intellectuality is undisputed. their own souls. Living for an ideal in 
Bismarck himself said that France was’ constant proximity to the next world, 
the only civilized nation; but her civili- each man feels a certain new intimacy 
ition 1s a secondary factor in her in- with God. His religion means more to 
lomitable force. The spirit, with its him, but its forms he has learned to do 
ftier and finer perceptions, its power to without if necessity compels. A _poilu, 
endure, its indifference to material ne- when asked how he did without a priest 
cessities, is defeating German intellect- for confession at the front, replied: “‘ Ah, 
tality. Never, in the history of man, madame, these things arrange them- 
has the superior force of the soul been so _ selves. If there is no priest at hand, ] 
learly exemplified. confess directly to the good God. And 
\ll religions are an expression of faith, I have come to love the intimacy.” He 
though dogma through the ages has voiced the general trend. He had be- 
dimmed its purity. But this war has come more intimate with God and in- 
leared the spiritual vision in France,  cidentally with his own soul. 
and beauties of the soul, once dim and Among the peasant class superstition 
evasive, have become real and near, retains its place, but that also has un- 
lending the individual a dignity and dergone a change. The people are be- 
Copyright, 1918 Harper & Brothers. All Rights Reserved 
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ming dimly aware of forces which the 
more educated aSSES include Wn the 
vocabulary on psychology. The future 
state 1s no longer a simple matter of two 


conditions, evil; for both life 


and death have become more complex. 


good o1 


Fear of the latter has disappeared and 
the poilu, lying in a shell-crater unde 
bursting shells,thinks less of hell than of 
heaven; less of the devil’s horns, hoofs, 
and tail than of angels affectionately dis- 
posed toward him, awaiting to escort 
his soul to Paradise. 

But the poilu’s conception of Paradise 
has also unde rgone a change I ternity 
is no longet compassed by an abyss of 
and 


bliss above, for 


horror below a realm of unending 


each man is inventing 
theories of his own, of course quite in 
keeping with the ethics of the Church. 
One hears on every side such expressions 
as ‘‘When I go on.”’ Or, “Vell my wife 
that | shall remain near her, and to feat 
Or, - Lhe food God would 
take me so far that | 
could not watch the battle and know the 


re sult : 


nothing : 


surely not away 


he writer, assisted by a one-legged 


hero in a weather-stained uniform, was 
caring for a lonely in the Somme. 


He had survived many Hun onslaughts; 


PTrave 


Germany, his 
home a blackened ruin, and his children, 
God only knew where. He contem- 
plated the rough cross with a smile. 
‘**Madame, never believe that such as 


dead. No! they live, and not 
tar away yonder among the clouds, but 


his wife was a slave in 


he are 


Their souls 
lending them 
With each battalion of 
is another battalion of 
victory. The 
Germans have not these battalions, for 
they have lheretore, 


Boche dies, his usefulness is ended. 


here, close to us, part of us. 
mingle with out 
added strength 

living men there 
souls which 


souls, 


le ad us to 


when a 
Our 
dead remain with us, making us greater 
than our natural How do | 
know? Ah! men learn strange things on 
battle-helds. Does not every man know 
that the battle of th 
the dead °”’ 


This 


uniqu 


ho souls. 
S¢ lve $. 


Marne was won by 


astonishing statement is not 
One 
in different terms in all classes. 
than the 


meets such de as couched 

No less 
comman- 
battle otf 


military 
dant ot Rove athrmed that the 


ad personage 
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the Marne Was 


particularly orthodox in his relign 
faith; rather he thinker, | 
he assured me that no military expla 
tion for the flight of the Hun was tec 
nically adequate. A high military 

heial at Verdun last June athrmed tl 
same belief, adding with conviction th 


a miracle He Wa 


Was a Tree 


the war would end suddenly by a simil 
manifestation of divine control. A pr 
fessor of the Sorbonne remarked: 
“When will this war end? I kno 
not, but suddenly it will vanish 
quickly as it upon us, for, Gi 
having taught France to endure sorro 
with dignity and patience, German for 


burst 


will become as running water.” 

One black night at Ramberviller 
where every chink of light was oblite: 
ated that taubes might not find thei 
way, | was take n to the exact spot wher 
the Leutonic hordes had turned and fled, 
within ten minutes’ walk from= that 
rich, and feebly defended town 
Its terrihed inhabitants had listened to 
that grim tread along the road. Sud 
denly there had been then 
medley of sound, cries, sharp orders 
shouted in And on that 1 


road, 
among meek apple-trees, there was pan 


large, 


a sile nce, 


Vain. 


ic, flight, unreasoning terror, as thos 
mighty hosts fled back along the route 


they had come in wild disorder, regard 
less of all else 
from—what? 


self-preservation 
They passed through vil 
lages like stampeding brutes, ignoring 
everything flight. White 
peered from shuttered windows at faces 
no less blanched than their own as that 


Save 


Save face > 


dreaded enemy passed and vanished into 
the night. 

[ questioned a curé, a doctor, a shop 
and French soldiers, 
and they gave no other explanation for 
this phenomenon than that other than 
military forces were responsible. Later, 
| que stioned a Ge rman prisoner, and his 
reply was to the effect that the devil had 
disguised himself as a general and thus 
brought disaster to the German troops. 

lhe ordinary French poilu thinks little 
and reasons less, but his intuitions ar 
highly developed. Hudson affirms that 
the gray matter of the brain is merely the 


man and his wife, 


1 
evolved 
body 


Inne! 


result of a corporeal necessity, 
by that | 


only He 


ecessity to serve the 


also afhrms that a finer, 
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gence is baffled and restricted by 
intellect and remains too little 
zed. ‘Thus, the very of in- 
tual development leaves that force 
bird tinds last 
world. | hose 
claim to the 
forming miracles were rarely highly 
cated, which perhaps explains why 
dern life produces so. few 

education, public libraries, téle- 
nes, and telegraphs open men’s 
is, but perhaps cloud the soul. In 
ince it 1s largely the uneducated people 
) seem to live in greater intimacy with 
other world. Their confidence in and 
pect for unseen force te 
reckoned with. It lends them super- 
iman strength, renders them indomi- 
ble, as Germany has discovered to her 
st; enables them to every- 
ing they possess, endure 


absence 
to act, as when a 
across the 


laid 


nest 
ts W ho 


saints. 


pow ers 1S 


sacrifice 
all they love, 
artyrdom with equanimity, 
t a large faith in ultimate re- 
ljustment, and accomplish these won- 
rs with an utter modesty and simplic- 
which have won the 
he world—even of Germany. They 
ive retained faith in the beneficent in- 
ntions of the Creator and bless Him as 
giver of all good things, though their 
rdens may only a crop of ex- 
oded shells and the roof of their home 
Ww ater-hlled cellar. The 
young fill battle-scarred 
urches, and prayer and praise still 
scend to skies reddened by 
their burning villages. 

\t Baccarat in the Vosges back of the 
{ attle-line I attended vespers in the 
roofless, windowless cathedral. Snow 
drifted down on black-robed women, 
ind among broken pillars soldiers knelt, 

yreparing their souls for a possible death 
the morrow. From the broken altar 
where no lights gleamed the intoning 
voice of the priest rose and fell, invoking 
aid and comfort for those heroic and be- 
reft people. The very spirit of France 
brooded there, surmounting horror, ig- 
noring booming guns, rising triumphant 
to heaven whose august dome roofed 
tragedy. 

Among the broken masonry of a little 
square in the midst of which a crucifhx 
remained unmarred, an old woman knelt 
In outstretched hands she 


accept dis- 
el with 


show 


poses in a 
d and the 


as incense 


at prayer. 
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power of 


admiration of 
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lifted to the pitiful Christ what, to her, 
represented all her remaining fortune 


her last potato, which, when she rose, 
she laid at His feet. | asked her why, 
and she replied, “* Alas! | have no more 


and did not the Christ assure 
us that we should receive that for which 
ve prayed? 

Needless to say she received, 
shall say that my wandering feet were 
not controlled by beneficent force to 
prove her faith was not in vain? 

But faith is not the prerogative of the 
poor and ignorant. lhe who 
thought their wisdom precluded belief 
have come also into a spiritual kingdom. 
A great name is. well 
known to the world showed me through 
wards where men who had almost 
been blown to pieces lay in peace. 
No disinfectant burdened the air, no 
white faces twisted with that 
familiar effort to suppress cries of 
agony which wring the heart more than 
sound. | asked the surgeon to show me 
through a microscope those minute or- 
ganisms which moved through a gray 


potatoes, 


and who 


wise 


surgeon whose 


were 


void—the malignant in pursuit of the 
weaker which were hunted and killed, 
exactly as Germany has pursued and 


dest roy ed weaker nations. 


I turned to him with discourage- 
ment, saying: “It is war, monsieur. It 
pervades creation. It is evidently a 


natural law and humanity has no escape. 
Where is a benevolent Providence and 
where 1s the soul of man?” 

One should remember this great scien- 
tist’s repiy. ‘* Madame, before this war 
I was a confirmed questioner and doubt- 
er. With all my intellect I searched 
men’s bodies for some proof of the ex- 
istence of a soul, and found none. I fell 
back on two codes: that might is right 
and that the strongest law of the ma- 
terial world is that of self-preservation. 
Like Germany, | founded my creed upon 
such fallacies, omitting and denying any 
spiritual factor. But I learned better, 
for there 1s another law abroad in the 
world to-day which cannot be denied—a 


law as old as the creation of man. ‘Tell 
me, madame, why are you here? Why 
am | here? Why are these wards filed 


with broken men who do not complain, 
though they have sacrificed every ma- 
terial thing for an ideal? Why are fas- 
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tidious women scrubbing hithy bodies in 
hospitals and S¢ nding those the \ love to 
die, while they and their children endure 


Why that bul- 


wark of human flesh along our frontiers 


every hardship? does 
hold year after year at bay forces of su- 
perior physical strength? Why does the 
civilized world (which does not include 
Germany, who fghts for proht) sacrifice 
every material thing, that unborn gener- 
ations May possess happine ss and peace P 
Why does humanity give up wealth with 
prodigality and pe rsonal ambitions some- 
times dearer than life itself? Why does 


this gigantic struggle continue when 
peace might be had at the price of 
dishonor? 

‘* Because, madame, there is a force 


stronger than law of the material 
world—the force of the spirit! It con- 
trols man to-day; it controls destiny; it 
will decide that this sphere is not a mote 
spinning through space inhabited by a 
highly developed animal called man, but 
a theater pertaining to the 
spirit—a mighty force, sublime, part of 
God Himself. The first time | 
battle-held cleaned up under the stars 


any 


ot events 
Saw a 


| seeme d to see, above the pieces of rent 
human flesh, radiant angels trying to 
make me understand that the death of 
the body was a perfectly unimportant 
and insignificant thing—that it was not 
how a man died, but what he died for, 
that mattered.” 

Thus, if we could eliminate as unim- 
portant the destruction of the material 
and remember only the spiritual force 
at work, even war would lose its horror. 
Rather, one would realize that never in 
the history of the world has the 
beauty and power been so predominant 
as when 


soul’s 


bodies are being blown to 


pieces on so vast a scale. Humanity ts 
proving that is not 
the law, but that the ideal 1s the law, and 
it IS the which overcomes the 
former and upholds the latter. 

Much has been said regarding the 
\ngels of Mons and but little proved, 
though in these days it is unwise to deny 
that anything ts possible, for the horizon 
of mental and spiritual research is ever 
widening. After all, man’s five feeble, 
inadequate senses are pitiful material 
with which to comprehend the universe. 
What we do know is but the shadow 


‘self-preservation ”” 1s 


soul 
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understandi 
to de ny what 


beyond oul 
and yet we are prone 
cannot understand. It is easier thar 
truth and flatters our si 
love to build OU! knowledge on myth 
hy pothese $. \s a certain general 

marked when alluding to the Angels 
Mons: “It is no more absurd to beli 
in such manifestations than for our fo: 
be ars to have scotted to de rision the pe 


ot re alities 


search for 


sibility of men walking upside down « 
the earth’s surface and not falling 

into space. Later the law of gravit 
tion Was discove re d, which made a seen 
ing miracle become a natural procedur 
doubtless other laws 


also may explain or reveal 


Lhere are whi 
‘miracles.’ 

here have sprung to notice in Frank 
so-called “* prophets,” not the charlata: 
who for five franes will foretell romanti 
Or heroic events amid terra-cotta plus! 
divans and Egyptian deities made I! 
Manchester. hese do indeed ply 
lively trade, and crystal-gazing, palmis 
try, and astrology thrive on the credu 
lous. The law winks at them, for, as ar 
othcial explained, “‘they assist in keep 
ing up the courage of the ignorant, be 
cause no fortune-teller would be so dis- 
interestedly tactless as to prognosticate 
anything but fortun 
for value received.” 

But around camp-fres, 
wreckage of villages, strange 


fame, love, and 
amid the 
tales are 
told of prophecies come true. M 

lies directly on the firing-line, with Ger 
mans all about on surrounding hills 
They hold another village not more than 
two miles away, within walking distance 
from where M is surely a tempta- 
tion to shells. It is said that an old 
man, whose only daughter was carried 
off by a German officer, cursed him be- 
fore his life forfeited and 
prophesied that not one rood farther 
would the Huns ever advance. He de- 
hed them with his last breath, saying 
that M would remain untaken and 
untouched within sight of German guns, 
and, although nearly three years have 
passed, this prophecy has held true. 
The fact remains that M remains 


own was 


intact and its inhabitants live their lives 
in apparent fearless security. 

lhe writer climbed up on to No Man’s 
Land from a trench near the town, with 
a thick fog between it and_ the 


only 
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serman tines icross the sodden held 
ind yet, except for being forbidden to 
1¢ ak and being ordered to walk ren 
aces apart, that no massed shadow 


night betray our presence, no other pre- 
ition taken to don a vas- 
nask and steel helmet. Vhe faith of the 


oldierv so effectively communicated it- 


Was SAVE 


elf that not even a pleasurable thrill of 
ar added to the piquancy of the situa- 
tion, and we reached our goal conscious 
nly of that silent line of incarnate hate 
vhic h coils across those hills and \ alle VS, 
ipparently bafHed and impotent 

In the eV ac uated region one he ard ota 
voman of education who, eight months 
before America declared war, had lost 
her mind from too much suffering. It 
was said she possessed the gift of proph 
ecy. One evening this distraught creat 
ire appeared in our garden where kult 
ll had cut down trees, uprooted currant 
ind rose bushes, and polluted the well 
(he woman wandered to and fro un 
molested, as though searching for some- 
until she 
soldier had 
spoken. Becoming aware oi his pres- 
, she asked, ‘‘Who are you?” 
He saluted and replied, “* An American 


oldier fighting for 


thing, reached an American 


who neither moved not 


ence 


| rance 


‘Perhaps you can help me,” she said. 
I had four sons. One lies beneath the 
nows of the Vosges; one rots on the bed 

of the sea; one fell from heaven, I know 

not where, and one—lay here, on my 
breast, soft and warm and But 


strange men came with spikes on their 


mine. 
here were great noises, raging, 
and cruel happenings At last there was 


blackness. When it 


passed | saw my baby lying in pieces. 


heads. 


Vast NoOlse and 
| hose men k1¢ ked the pieces and laughe d 
and then put them in a box and took 
them away. Can you tell me where 
they are?’ 

Without waiting for a_ reply, the 
woman walked on, peering about for that 
box which held the baby she had loved. 
\gain she approac he d the soldier and as 
though for the first time, she said, ‘‘ Who 
are you?” and again he made the same 
reply. Then a dawning comprehension 
seemed to pierce her brain and_ she 
touched his sleeve and groped over the 
national insignia of his rank as she re- 


iterated the word—‘‘ American.” Then 
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bac kward and 


raised arms burst into a sort of biblical 


she stepped with up 
rhapsody 


‘A great host shall come in numbers 


like the 


be al the Nn. 


stars of heave Nn. Lhe sea shall 
Justice shall be upon thei 
banne rs and | ibe rty shall he 


Phen tread shall shake the 


thei cry 


tortresses ot 


the proud. The great King shall hide 
his face in tear and shall seek for satety 


fnd none, for the curses of his 
people shall rise like Hames about him 
and he shall walk in the blood of his 
children Hasten the coming of that 
mighty host, () | ord God! Make cleat 


their way Let the shining presence of 


and 


them, for 
She move d 


about 
999 


OUT glorious dead be 


they shall bring 


pe «ll 
away, searching for her dead baby It 
is to be remembered that she could have 
had no knowledge of America’s entry 
into the War. 

One is frequently asked whether 
France is tired of the wat In a sense 
she is, as is the whole world, including 
those who instigated It. But France 
has left others to prate of pe ace. hose 


waves of gray, helmeted men who twice 
have swept northern France, leaving a 
spume of blood on their inevitable re- 
treat, have to reckon with a spiritual 


force which they neither understand nor 


consider at its proper value. Since war 
began, the French have usually been 
outnumbered, yet remain undefeated 


When the Huns were speeding through 
Italy like a knife through cheese, 
the shabby 
sponsible for their arrest. 
land’s glorious army 


it was 
poilu who was largely re 
When Eng 
was being forced 
Channel, 
sublime 


nearel and nearer the contest 


ing every inch with courage, 
again it was the poilu who stemmed the 
tide. His stocky body 
uniform is ever the bat 
But that body 1s 
factor, but rather the 
spirit which animates it. 

One finds running all through = the 
armies of France the deeply rooted be 
lef that they are chosen by God to kill 
and kill and kill Germans till that race 


is purged of its sin 1n its own blood. The 


In its weather 
stained, untidy 
rier against disaster. 


not the prime 


poilu will count on his battered fngers 
the number of Huns he can account for, 
not with malice, 
duty done. 


but satisfaction, as of a 


An officer will 


well 


point 
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out German graves from his. saddle 
without a trace of vindictiveness as: 
So many!” saying, “‘It is long, our task, 


to do it 
in.” The French soldier, paid tive cents 


but we have all the time there Is 


per day for the privilege of being blown 
into eternity, lives through the 
war in cold, mud, want, hunger, and 
hnally dies with cheerful equanimity, ab- 
solutely certain that God will not count 
his sacrihces vain, but that later, just a 
little later, the great 
plished toward which the soldier did his 
part. 

It is a common thing for these poilus 
to claim that they sec 
proud is the man who can recount his 
experience with the In -St.-Dié 
sector the Christ is said to pass through 
the trenches the night before an attack. 
That sacred Wraith in trailing, luminous 
garments, a glory about Its head, bends 


Na shall he accom- 


visions, and very 


Oc ult. 


here and there, who 
smile in their sleep and awake convinced 
that their hour to die is near. And they 
arise and go forth under screaming shells 
Later in a first 


dugout, 


touching men 


with calm acceptance. 
base hospital deep in some 
while a surgeon probes for a bit of metal 
in that mangled body, a feeble hand will 
wave protest and lips will plead: “Let 
me go in The White Christ 
came for me last night.” So well known 
iS this supe rstition that a gaudily colored 
postcard is sold rear 
trenches, and many a 
ceived one soon afte! the 
husband or her son. 

[his apparent intimacy with spiritual 


pe ace, 


among — the 
woman has re- 


death of her 


powers gives the poilu dignity in his own 
estimation. He feels a bigger, stronget 
man than the Hun without a soul. In 
the Somme, the writer visited a number 
of cemeteries where the dead had rested 
in peace through many generations 

until the Boches came. ‘Then the tombs 
of the rich blown and the 
graves of the poor dug open that a 


were open 


wedding-ring or some trifle of value 
might be stole n. | hose emptie d graves 
gape to the sky their silent protest 
against German kultur. 

The culture of France is of another 


Not a 


region 1s untended. 


order. German grave in that 


In my garden at 


Rove there were three graves of German 
othce rs beside two de ad I re nch soldiers, 
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vears of 
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each and all edged with privet and eac} 
with its inscribed cross. I asked the old 
woman who cared for them if she felt 
no bitterness. 

She replied: “God and I think that 
a dead man nationality. Be 
sides, madame, we who have souls may 
well pity those who have none. A dead 
German 1 and can do no more 
harm. Even the devil has no further 
use for him.”’ 

Therefore, when a Frenchman kills a 
German, it is as though he killed a rat 
or any other unclean pest, and he does tt 


has no 


1S dead 


without rancor, but as speedily as may 
be, that the earth may be rid of that pest 
and become fit to live in. The poilu 
thinks little these days of Alsace and 
Lorraine, the lost coal-helds of France, 
indemnities, or political chicanery. The 
map of the world fails to interest him, 
and the government 1s a body which has 
his disapproval but little of his thought. 

On a certain occasion an ex-apache, 


who as a soldier had attained a Croix d 
Guerre, remarked: ‘‘Break the law? 
La! La! La! Why not? They are 


made by men no betterthan I. But here 
at the front le bon Di 41s one’s neighbor. 
One has to look sharp not to offend 
Him.” 

Chis spiritual evolution in France has 
a wider significance than merely awak- 
ened faith and mysticism. It is trans- 
forming the relationship between classes. 
\t lunch one day Prince de L yY re- 
marked, ruefully: ‘‘My valet has won 
the L n d’Honneur while I have only 
the Croix de Guerre. How I ever 
again ask him to black my boots?” 

When a people is rising to heights 
where self is forgotten and pursuit of an 
ideal animates all classes, the result 1s an 
upheaval which will necessitate final re- 
adjustment. In France it 1s no longer 
what a man has, or what his ancestors 
were, but what the individual zs. His 
soul is his principal asset, for the soul 
makes the man. Already one realizes 
that class ‘distinctions are becoming 
vague; past prejudices, prerogatives, 
envy, bitterness are put aside in the 
spiritual largesse. Where each 
man’s inner life—which, after all, is the 
real life—evaded comprehension, pres- 
ent understanding has swept barriers 
away. 


can 


once 
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tandard ' 
() | ther hand, monsieur finds 
( delightful comrad me 
f a phil phe1 ‘ x t+ 
SI Ing wn gallant! I 
( Mi 1¢ | iKS CX n 
r\ t l y 
( a et tect t nd 
pinct replace ( ulal 
tion an absent priest, speeding 
( IpW 1 to he ! 
tearful itfect ) en ices ind 
ct 
have rought side | ( ived 
ner bet re i; comm SI ( pel 
I idled cvethe ( he 
low Get S¢ gnts | 
trange experienc death 
eighl ri es t (, | d H 
ore vith the mut hope that the 
wong ee whe 
mothe! being 
tl H » longs { 
1 
Gern 1ISCl] l\arians \ vuld shudder 
¢ a nsieur lift Tac jues to iS saddl 
( valked | ice him, t e al 
tT lap a pe ilu on the b CK nd « vatt 
his latest flirtation Germa 
pl t \ id wince t he il }uUeCS 
| t S rreat 1 P | 
T ( It il istrates 2 cant dit 
pet eel KF re } etn S 1 Get 
K iltur that \ he 1 ( I IS 
ved in France an embrace goes 
! t and not one kis but two trom 
lip t the reneral O the eather 
ten cheeks of the s Idiet di ibtless 


t soul of an sedi gids 


the somme the I rene h government 
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ed B Dp I I 
. One of them, Frit ged tw t 
ight, WV I mmonl telligent nd 
( re sed Daudet during the hour of 
rest a y¥ the l bushe rt uprooted 
the varde , Where trees had been cut 
down and the well polluted It is for- 


ld converse with prisoners, 


but a lenient commandant permitted 


discourse vith | ritZ \\ he S¢ conhdence 
| 


v hot coffee, 


) 


is gradually wo1 
and American chewing-gum 
as asked, “‘What 
ea OF 
twisted his features 
his face to the 


sugar, 


do you 


think of your 


Slowly he t ed | ( to the lett 
ind—spat! twice 

| re] ied 7 \h, nadel tand 
Fritz! W I tr the nN prion 
Vell me v t 1 real think of the 
Siti t I 


It was like taking a cork out of a bot- 
») peep Ovel 


the wall for listeners. and then, casting 


a 1d his sullen stolidity i though a 
garment which had too long disguised 

1 encumbered the actual man, Fritz 
spi Ke. nst 17 its witl Vit I 

‘Madame, in yonder prison across 
you i there e three h indred and 
for elght me Not one of us knew 
till came t | ince th e were the 


( my VY ; ystem of pet 
sonal I ilt and abuse We did not 
| othcers who d 


their men over the top We are driven, 


had t 
stand at salute while a | othce1 
lapped a re im face and then 
the other, k king me trom his presence 
is th ot | i indeed the swine he 


cuff 
fancies 
No! | 


Curse her 


caiied me, DeCCaulSt the edge ot my 


methods and those in power who grind 


us to the dust that the Vy may rule Lhe) 
will cause the ruin of m\ beloved father 
land where no man 1s free ive those at 


future, tor now we hope tr 
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live, being prisoners; 
us will ever return to the fatherland un- 
changes there. You ask 
will do? I know not, but we 
desire to go to America. 

And so the soul of Germany is not 
quite dead, for it has been quickened by 
the soul of France. 

Among the sand-dunes of Brittany 
superstition finds fertile soil. Bretons 

re less French than any other class in 
France, having retained their own lan- 
guage, customs, and beliefs. They have 
as little fear of death as have pagans, 
though they are deeply religious. A 
cemetery is a place where children play, 
and on féte-days it 1s the meeting-place 
for gossips and swains. Relatives go 
always once a week with flowers to 
deck the graves and tidy the wee 
shrines above them as they do their own 
homes. 

A Breton apparently is not entirely 
convinced that the dead has really de- 
parted to another world, but behaves as 
though the lost one were still near, hear- 
and interested in his former 
\ discreet watcher will hear 
a widow say in a pleasant, conversational 
tone, while tending the grave: 

“Was the rain cold on thee last night? 
I thought of thee when I lay with the 
children in our bed behind the 
lattice. Perhaps thou wouldst care to 
hear that Jean has twins. That has 
proved a happy marriage, though Marie 
had no other dot than her good looks. 
Also, the apple crop is of an excellence 
and next week we begin to make cider. 
Au revoir, my well-beloved. Sleep well, 
for all goes well and I have money in my 
stocking.”’ 

With a tender pat on the cross she 
will return home to her hard life, con- 
soled by this chat with her husband. 

But this war has brought forth a new 
crop of superstitions which do not make 
for comfort. A wounded poilu brought 
home a German helmet with vast pride 
and pleasure, and was chagrined when 
his spouse would have none of it. Was 
not that helmet impregnated with the 
diabolical powers of a child of Satan? 
Keep it in the house? Jamazs de la vie! 
If a bit of St. Cecilia’s robe could work 
good, a Boche helmet would work evil. 
The offending relic was filled with stones 


less there are 
what we 


ing, seeing, 
associates. 


snug 


but not many of 
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and sunk into the sea, and the curé wa 
then called to purify the house. 

German prisoners mend the roads o 
Brittany and are decently treated by 
their captors, but civilians avoid then 
as though they were an infectious an 
deadly pest. Children stare at them 
from afar with fascinated horror, and 
women who have washed for them suf. 
fer boycott. The writer found a peas- 
ant, bitterly poor, who was splitting a 
chair into kindling-wood because a Hun 
had sat in it. 

No civilian dares to nurse a Boche, 
but the Sisters, once again back 1n their 
domain after years of exile, soothe the 
last moments of a dying Hun. 

These convent hospitals, Ww hose win- 
dows boast no glass, because taxation in 
certain departments is gauged by win- 
dows with glass, have rarely any heat 
save pale sunshine throughout the win 
ter. Mist and rain drift through the 
windows on pitiful pallets with straw 
mattresses, and for months in the be- 
ginning of the war no chloroform soft- 
ened pain in those long, stone-paved, 
stone-walled wards. Moonlight is be- 
lieved to purify and heal, and often 
wounds are opened to its beneficent 
influence. 

Old age in Brittany is revered, both 
from natural sentiment and from a self- 
ish desire to placate those who soon may 
“tell tales to God.” Money is put 
aside for elaborate funerals that the 
dead may arrive in Paradise in a good 
humor. ‘These people rarely see a news- 
paper and glean their knowledge of war 
solely from rare letters. The sea is be- 
lieved to be a sort of barometer of affairs 
at the front, and when it beats in fury 
along that dramatic coast the Bretons 
cross themselves and tremble, for does 
that not mean the Huns are again dis- 
turbing God’s world? 

It is a healthy sign of a broadening of 
spiritual brotherhood that the East In- 
dians are treated with respect and con- 
sideration. Their peculiar dignity of 
bearing coupled with their native refine- 
ment makes them popular. As an officer 
remarked, “‘The sun never saw a vulgar 
Indian.” They have every facility giv- 


en them to follow their religious rites and 
customs; cooking their own food un- 
touched by polluting Christian hands. 
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1 
| buried in their own vi 
» the « t, while the living 
promised that th icred 
er ll never be disturbed. 
1 1 tl ( ( Indiat lithe 
= in at the open door 
ni lI t isti interest \s 
ut | nal nu ired | eal 
iS \ t t the re 1 if it lead 
i tual development of children 
Ider them Happiness 
, gative of childhood, the 
IT iopn nt t t wl ! 
leant e flower 
t But 
\ I ! ehout 
" » | Val | 
} In I istate | d 
t | t rel ( he 1 
I } { rotten how té 
( | } ct jea i to pl \ 
3 ann oh led in damp 
oe lr, thei 
d their d 
7 r 
' t | et 1 | 
ms 
l 
( 
g in d 
n 1 t | t I 
Hod . , 
ex , and rm bod 
hell Often their mother 
| } those | hy in 
id \ t | i 
1 the dled, fright 1 little 
ho | ld rm t them } pit 
h that ld always pre 
I | tt il | the bi 
hended world But childish 
ed unconsoled, and, 
torm, they drifted t 
ti t tl ( \ | her ! eTs 
| 1 teat be l the d | 
Lhe ire, if not not, endea red to 
hem of a Christ all love, of a God 
erful f saints and angels who 
tched over them to whom they must 
pray Doubtless for a time thet 


vers did mount above the reek of din 
bombs made debris of 
Doubtless they watched 
for miracles for which they prayed, but 


th \ 


1iomes. 


vhich were never wrought, so far as 
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Dim memories 
faded. Lhe Holy 
Baby to them 
hattered image on a ruined altar. 
Lhe rustle of angels’ wings, for which 
their mother had bade them listen when 


could see, in their favor. 
of happier times 
Mother and het 
only i 


be CA 


sleepy eyes closed, was lost in the crash- 
ing of their world. spiked 


Cie rmany s 


heel trod taith in such beauties out of 


memory and spirit, for nowhere in that 
ruined world could they tind love, peace, 
lo them the Christ be- 
came a dim memory coupled with ca- 
thedr il aisle S 


and Security. 


under a 
and that mystical, prick- 


laughte r, yet 


kneeling fhgure 

solemn nave 

ing silence which stilled 

brought a Strange joy. 
\nd simpler faiths also faded 

childhood 
| 


replaced the magic 


\ll the 
eet imagery ot vanished 
away. Shell-craters 
bluebel 


weddings. 





Ss no longel rang for 


fait Days were long when 


the re were no longet dolls to love and 


dre SS, al d to 


‘play soldier” might bring 


death, as it did in Belgium to a six-year- 
old boy. St. Nicholas never came to 
blackened hearth ; He, COO, had Van- 
ished into that happy past when there 


en a father who could pe il and 
chide and a tender mother who tied a 
ribbon in one’s hair for Mass. 

Among Germany’s heavy 
tit Ss, none 1s we ightie1 than the dwarted 
and stunted souls of the children of 
fh rank If their faith 1s stronger in the 
devil than in the loving God, the Hun 1s 
to blame If ambition, fearless 
and mental and_ physical 
Germany should pay. 


] 
responsibil 





wnesty, 
self-re S| 
Vigor ar°re 


ECT. 
absent, 
Let America, while pitying and consol- 
1 bereft victims of kultur, look 
to it that Germany does pay. 
When being shown through 


\ illage by 


Ing those 


a ruined 
a small boy dangling between 
crutches (thanks to a German shell) we 
paused before the shattered altar of the 
little church. He was dressed in Amer- 
ican gifts and vastly proud of them, and 
was repaying by much agreeability. 
“Madame, the curé used to tell me 
that all good things came from b 
D who lived yonder in that shrine. 
But madame sees that the Boches have 
destroved God’s house, so that He can 
no longer with comfort live there. Now, 
as madame has brought me from Amer- 
boots of beauty, this 


ica the s¢ great 
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worthy shirt, and incomparable trou- 
sers, may it not be that God has gone 
to America to take up His re idence 
there ‘i 

battle- 


WITe 


Phroughout those carred 
hie Ids, rusted barbed and 
crumbling trenches, Nature is doing het 
best to soften the 
war. One’s frequently 
called to the unusual size of poppe s here 
and there, and one 
neath always 
Near by smaller, feebler, 
less poignantly aflame. The popular be- 
lief athrms that the red blood of that 
hero’s body has risen triumphant from 
death in be auty through 
Nature’s eternal Gallant 
hearts might be at no more, lips be sile nt, 


amMmony 


rim 
attention 1S 


1S assured that be- 


les a soldier of France. 


ps ypples are 


and VIZOr, 
resurrection. 


limbs no longer spring to assault; -but 
up through the sod comes their hearts’ 
blood spilled for France. 

It has been said that architecture re- 
cords the spiritual history of nations. 
Pe rhaps the greatest tragedy as fe It by 
France is the destruction of her archi- 
tectural the 
turies of semi-civilization, though wat 


treasures. [lhrough cen- 
despoiled her, barbarians spared sacred 
edihces. Not until German kultur 
crossed her frontiers did they suffer. 

It was the core of the soul of 
Its airy traceries were wrought 
prayer. Faith its founda- 
tion, heroic deeds paved that glorious 
nave, 


Rheims! 
France. 
with made 
and through its jeweled windows 
heaven itself colored its mighty pillars. 
Humanity has the hope that God will 
judge it by its aspirations rather than 
by its dee ds, but the aspiration ot spirit- 


ual France became existent and ma- 
terialized in Rheims. An aroma of holi- 
ness breathes from every stone, and 
wreathed about its shrine are all the 


harmonies. 
When the first German shell struck 


Rheims a shudder shook the very soul 


of France as though the throne of God 


reminders of 
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had been smitten by violence. As ot 
blasphemous shells destroyed it ang 
shattered its saints, and made mock 


the Christ high its altar, a de 


above 


for vengeance was born. The Hun | 
blundered again, for rage is a more | 
tent force than patriotism when fi 


spiritu: ide al. Keach explosion reacl 


the outer rim of France. The rich 
the poor, the simple and the wise, | 
came bound by a closer bond. Evi 


man’s sword took a keener edge, won 
shed fewer tears for those who died 
punish the iconoclast, and children tox 
comfort in remembering that God 
stronger than the Hun. Thus the 
of France sprang to newer life. 
Germany forged a new 
turned against 


weapon to | 
herself when she de 
stroyed Rheims, and her future gener 
tions will doubtless blush for that mon 
Shou 
nothing remain of Rheims but memor 
it will endure as though still echoing th 
cle ar VOUNg VOICE of le inne d’Arc Mie 


who scarce recall the faith of their child 


ment to their own barbarism. 


hood re found it in one up-le aping shox 


of amazement that there lived min 
so ignoble. Those to whom love 
country means hate of her enemi 


stronger sentimen 
pa ‘| hose unaffecte d b 
enly found themselves it 
worshiper, and he who lived only f 
the present realized that the past wa 
its maker. 


have discovered a 


in reverence 
beauty sudd 


the past produced suc] 


glories as Rheims a ambition ha 
awakened in France to make the present 
i marvel, and France is accom 
plishing this miracle, not by work of 
human hands, but by the vigor of it 
where the stones of Rheim 
inarticulate save for what they 
implied, so the martyrdom of France 1 
a triumphant chant of ultimate victor 
through the indomitable power of he: 


own soul. 


Bec 
yecause 


new 


} 
no iess 


aa 
soul, fo! 


were 
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BY MRS 


. iT wa t d S atte 
* their wedding—a il 
(j wedd y d he held 
7 her fast. To-night 
1) | minutes, he Was 
) tart o b ck t | rance 
Ma 4 ; es Starting l ten 
if t I r ke pt ts ke | 
lust t izhts just tft da 
¢ hal ¢ ot da s, to | 1) tO 
thi they had | n 
e race t ich y ere part 
pal tel lf Ne ( I ame 
| £ Nhat me ive ft n the 
Othe vinge—! Lots of 
got that n or \ met them 
pen SCISers. it the de ( 
r black clothes and their babies 
nd h roat I id 
i fun! a childish rb 
the begin 1g he ne m h ] 
ed fF 1ieay the a been oO 
| P| lhe I id d We 
t going t part ror ever so le ng : 
ights and three days, wasn’t it 
lor gt hey had taken time as 
, and wound it off slowly Chat 
! As if he held wool for her. It 
the ime old bag t tl cks it Wa 


ncient, deliciou t 
had pa sed along it all: the 
rward, al d the letters about it, 
last wild, brief lette1 

9 the letter wordless 
vithout breath Then there had 

the trembling, shrinking, shy be- 

9 then the rapture and the 

en; then the slow, cold terror that 

so big, that would not be shoved 

ide, however rough you with it. 
\t last they began to talk about *‘ next 
me.” But would there be a next time? 
Ovel the world were asking 


were 


at now. 

Chis day, the last day, 
greatly as they loved had 
from each other to the clock. 
hey had been so tortured that, yes, 


had bee n ohast- 
Chey 


i OKE d 


they would be glad whe nit Was all over. 





ITENRY 





Walk” 


DUDENE} 


Chey wondered, 
fering were worth the price 
to get back to the bloody 


out the re; she 


if all this suf 
Hy panted 
whirl of things 
herself 
with her mother, with her little harmless 
daily round. For you suffer too 


secretly, 


ac he d to solace 


may 
much 

hey had been s« rupulously left 
and the house where the, Sat 
unduly quiet, as if a corpse waited ther 
They had driven alone to Victoria, 
1 


in the cab they just held hands 


alone 


seemea 


he Y never s uid a word 

It was a sob, the little sound that 
broke here, at the dark, the 
deserted, end of the long platform, be 
hind a truck of luggage. He divined her 

“Oh, my sweet of heart! Nothing 
will happen P Haven't | 
ta charmed lite! 


from her, 


1. 
to me, aula 


” 


on 
Something dark crossed his face and 
he shudde re d He had a SOCTCt. 


be PINHINY 
Doe sn’t 


“T’ve been out since the 


and—not a scratch. 
how hard I try.” 

* Bobb Don’t joke about it. 
yes others they 
OVC! here wa 


killed th 


mattel 


But 
gO out; show 
themselves—and it 1s 
Laur Holt; he Was 
next day.” 

“The war can’t last 
He sounded ghastly and convinced. “It 
won’t, or the world will crack. I shall 
come home and not ascratch Ou See | 
shall take off all this.” He tapped his 
khaki and he laughed out loud 


pulled his bride to him even closer, while 


just 


very 


onger. 


much 


and 


his eves ove! het shouldet were mad 
“Would it be dishonoring the King’ 
uniform if I chucked it over the frst 


hedge ? | shall be 
shall have 


grown up. 


again. We 
shall be 
You will 
have on afor your very 
I shall make whole pots of money 
and at once.” 

They laughed merrily. 
If it had not been for the 
been married 


In CIVVIK 
our own hou ee. Wwe 
| shall pay 


servant two 


taxes 
own 
hey were 


very 
War, they would not have 


young 
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ct he \ have 


would had to wait. 
Her parent ould have made before- 
the-war conditions. They would have 
talked about squalid and far - away 
things, such as “providing for the fut 
ure” and “keeping up a proper posi- 
tion.” ‘That sort of prudence had gone, 


and perhaps in the new world that Was 


coming it would not return. The war 
was horrible—but at least 1t was sweetly 
natural when it came to love. If two 
young people honorably wanted each 


other, the war said, “‘ Yes, you shall have 
each other.”” Nothing and no one had 
but love. 

to happen 
you doing 


won mm the 

‘Paula! 
after I’m gone? 
to-night?” 

“Mother 
coming to 
morrow.” 

“So he does; but I hate even Jimmy, 
because he will see you, touch you, speak 
[ can’t. I hate the very 
conductor on whose *bus you'll hop, in 
a minute, when I’m gone.” # 

‘Don’t worry. Women conductors.” 

‘So they are, but that doesn’t make 
any difference. I suppose we had better 
get along the platform.” 

\s he said this they drew apart. The 
time had come—the final moments—for 
a repression that looked like utter cold- 
ness. 

“T’m_ glad 
He Was hoarse. 


war, so tar 
What’s going 


What are 


said that the Grahams are 
supper. Jim goes back to- 


to you whe n 


nobody came with us.” 
*T’m glad they all had 
that tende ress, that sense, bless them. 
| wanted you to my own self, because 
we don’t know 

“Yes, we do.’ She looked at him 
sharply, for he sounded almost buoyant 


at the end of the sentence. ‘‘ You’ve 
never had a single scratch—not—noth- 
ing.’ She laughed forlornly. 

‘True. Not even trench feet.” 


killed.” She looked 


“Country is bigger 


“But if you are 
at him brilliantly. 


than Love. Bobby! Why don’t you 
answel .* 
“Need I answer? Isn’t it proved? 


Didn’t I join up at the beginning? Jim 


and | were two of the earliest. Yet | 
do go back now with a bigger terror than 
ever, because if I am killed Yes” 

his voice change d again; it seemed 


merrv—‘‘if I am killed—”’ 
‘Well!’ She was almost curt. 


“Love! Don’t you see? 


you 


I shall | 
Paula darling. I sl 
lose the long years which we ought 
have, which are our right. And—Pai 

lose our children, which we ought to 
De arest, don’t you see? If, just for tl 
little tiny while, we ve been sO sublime 
gay, just think what years and years an 
vears of it would be!” 

“We shall have those years and yea 
and years.” She looked round, flu 
tered forward, and hurriedly, raptu: 
ously kissed his mouth. “You sec 
Yet why should we be happy when suc 
lots “ 

“Tf we pondered upon the such lot 
we should go mad.” He looked at hi 
wrist watch. “And—Paula—the trai 
is due and—my little girl, my wife—on 
more. Nobody’s looking. If they are 
I don’t care a hang, and you don’t 
either.” 

So they took their last caress, behind 
the luggage-truck, in the March murk at 
the end of the long platform. Then they 
went toward the throng of people. 

“So you'll see Jim when you get 
back?” 

“Yes; but what does that matter?” 

**Doesn’t matter.” 

They sounded detached, 
most. 

“a suppose you'll see 
gets back iz 

“*S’ pose so. 


too soon, ) 


sullen al- 


him when he 


Yes, 
regiment, isn’t it?” 

“Same regiment. 
Of course.” 

“Paula, when the train does come in, 
don’t hang about, dear. Go away 
quick.” 

“ll do what you tell me.” 

They were passing through the squash 
of soldiers and women and children. It 
was the usual scene, poignant, very 
brave, noisy, yet expressing a weird 
silence. There was joking and laughing 
and cheap scraps of song; there was 
heartbreak. The infants looked down, 
from the sure height of a mother’s arm, 
solemn and safe and bland. 

Pushing through the thick of it, he 
grabbed her hand and held it; oh, how 
he held! She would recall that last 


of course. Same 


How silly of me! 


clutch more vividly than kisses, for there 
was something in it that was not only 
Dimly, she suspected him. He 


love. 
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keeping something back. Yet this 
ight was washed out upon the rough 
ve of their final moment. 

Paula! I’ve had three years—and 
hell! Here’s a carriage.” He got 
il d put his things on the rack. “Don’t 
You promised me you wouldn’t.” 
Very well. Shall I go now? Like 


No. Come here. Get in.” 
She stepped up, she sank down. 
‘Dear one’’—he was speaking in a 
d tumble of words—*‘ you—you make 
e a coward. Oh, I don’t want to be 
led! And yet I’m not afraid; not 
at sort of fear. Do believe me. Yet 
understand men turning thei 
cks on it and coming back to the 
ne woman. And men maim 
hemselves so that You understand? 
\nd the women who hide them away so 
Paula! Why do you look at 
like 4 
“Like what?” 
‘As if you thought I was a coward 
you don’t?” 
‘How can I—when you joined up at 


i can 


who 


that 


he first? You are one of the very 
bravest. That is why I loved you—to 
gin with. Though I simply can’t be- 


ve that there was a time when | hadn’t 
ot vou and you hadn’t got me.” 
“ Darling ! Chere 


goose! was, 
b OW 


you 
His eyes were merry, his mouth re- 
laxed. They were young again and 
happy—as they were last night. 
Other men got in. She stood up. 


“Good-bye, Bobby. | won't shake 
hands. That’s silly.” 
‘‘Good-bye,” he whispered. ‘“‘I’ll kiss 


ur cheek—coolly. That’s married.” 

‘No,” she whispered back, and flung 
him a quick, bright, secret look, “‘it 
isn’t.” 


His lips dwelt lightly on the round 
cheek that was so amazingly soft and 
smooth, unearthly dainty, as it 
seemed to him: to him—going back tothe 
hlth of things and the noise and the 
harshness and the unending horror. 

He was going back to all that—and to 
something more; only he—with God— 
knew about this last thing that he was 
going back to. 

He had not told Paula. She should 
never know. That was his last fervent 


SO 
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thought as, finally, he looked at het 
He had been saved from speaking 

he train moved. She had descended. 
She was standing there It had come to 
the last smile, galvanic, false; to the 
last wooden lifting of a hand. 

The crowded train slid out into the 
flaming suburbs. 

She had watched his he ad to the last, 
as it stuck out of the window. Such 


crowds of heads sticking out, and each 
one with its vast, peculiar meaning for 
one particular woman. 

She found herself in the station-yard; 
in the cold all 
the lights and the sounds and the clumsy 
thickness of omnibuses. 


and the murkiness and 


4 young man was instantly at her 
side. 

* Jim”’—she looked up—‘‘it’s you!” 

She did begin to cry, for dear old 


Jimmy didn’t matter. 

She and he and Bobby had been chil- 
dren together not so long ago. Three 
gardens belonging to three old houses 
had joined. ‘Three families, each with 
an only child, had been friends. ‘The 
fact that Bobby got Paula and that Jim 
did not mattered only to Jim. Nobody 
Yet he wanted her, and 
always would, with all his heart. 

“Put me into the Hampstead ’bus,”’ 


“What's th I’ve 


else suspected. 


she said. number? 


forgotten. I’m—a bit off my head.” 
‘Why are you alone? Why didn’t 
youl mother “iia 
“We wouldn’t have her, nor any 
body. Don’t you understand? Of 


’ 


You will some day.’ 
Don’t want to, either. 


course you don’t. 


“No, I sha’n’t. 


Here’s the taxi. Congratulate me. Bit 
of an achievement to get one. Hop in, 
Paula. Don’t waste time and two 
pences. It’s all night. I’ve settled with 


the driver.” 

“But you’re coming, too? Why, you 
live next door and coming to 
supper! Jim, what a dear you were to 
think of a taxi. 
*bus.” 


“Sorry. 


you re 
I was so dreading a 


He slammed 


“Got to gO 


Can’t come.” 
the door when she was in 
somewhere else. See you supper-cime.”’ 

He stood and watched the taxXl squig- 
gle its way out of the yard. 


Here, in that awful land, there was 


A 
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do Wi h to roodne ; that you would 
Interrupt.’ 


irry, old boy.” 

‘| had ich a pa ionate inclinat 
to et Pa la, just hye auUse | could: 
She th that old aunt 
Nor I I wanted to propose to | 
she tee the | ted 
CO re her ip, cla ni | I h ef 

( cd. But you nt nde ] 

No, I sha’n’t; but never mind. | 
on 

[ n to n, bless 
own irl It is a if y arter! 
joll he laughed aloud—‘ witl 

d 1! me! things il lab | 
Wattil te reditabl modulat 

passing crowd: children, nursen 
lovers, bé s, policemen, a 
b] ng and } 2 I stood under 
sticky elms, hovering around that 
idea I P; ila, and low king ove! acna 
Ing dist t ew. It all seemed ( 
monplace, ice and 1 | f 
ind te Br h; as if it could t ¢ 


montt I 

Bobl ft off talking. He caught 
friend’s hand franticall th | 
is if it had bee voman’s hand; t 


at H I | 

“Tim! | to te u somet] 

“All right. G vet it —— 
we tur! back? 

‘No. Let’s keep in the open. I can 
§a\ t bette! n the half-dark when \ 
can’t see much of me, when there 
some confounded candle-end to flicke: 


*T wonder what Paula is doing. It 
before yesterday 
Is that all you want to say 2 
want to say! Good God—no 
Haven’t ue evel guessed? | belie 
at Victoria.” 
Bobby stood still. He 
imble through wl 
they breathed lhe heavy smell of bat 
tle was 


Was liste nin; 


thick, the gathering dusk mad 
everything dreadful and the 
object upon the pocked earth acquire 


simplest 


some new 
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o afraid, in such a funk. I’m 
damned coward,” said Bobby. 
Now you’ ve got it fez 
lim never answered. What could he 
Le kept quiet, he waited 
It isn’t only Paula,’ Bobby went 


. lking fast, pouring it out and you 


ild gwuess hov he had kept it back), 
Ithough Paula is the world. I want to 
for life’s sake [ can’t give it up. 


lare not run the risk of losing it. When 
ee things Well, you'll understand 
now, anyway, for we see alike; we’ve 
blest with vision. What you slosh 
tick off on a typewriter, 
it means the same thing. The life 
Art which we both loved until this 
ime and squeezed everything else 


to Canvas | 


f us—oh, I love it like mad and | 
n't due and lose it all! When | see the 
k is 1t Was Just now, when | see, 28 


did last time we were back in billets, 


ckthorn white against the bare 
lim was gravely enthusias- 
a) Saw it “ 


: And vet”’ 


mise rabl 


Bobby’s hand, imperi- 
vaved him back into 
Te ‘upon my soul I don’t believe 
1 afraid of just being killed. Hanged 
I can’t quite sort it out, but 
unts me. I’m so afraid—of being 
ud. That’s it, I think. Afraid I’m 
» to disgrace myself and everybody. 
the hellish fear—of fear. See? 
killing doesn’t teach me, doesn’t 
bayonet ought to be a 
and I’ ve used it. I’m 

afraid of somebody guessing, old 
hap; I’m so devilishly afraid,” he 
‘Yet — Jim ‘ou never 
essed.”’ His voice was nearly inaudi- 


| know. 


rven 
ire me, the 


reeon’s tool 


himpered. 


‘Not for a moment, and I don’t be- 
eve you now.” 

“That’s a fine, friendly lie. You do 
believe me; you know it is true. But 
the men. If—in 
[ turn tail!” 


[ the others guessed 
ne next attack | 
“You turn tail!” 


‘I know I give the impression of 


bravery, but it 1s sheer humbug.’ 

‘You with the mil—”’ 

“Never mind the 
though I honor it. Tell you it’s true. 
Just at the moment when we—begin 
| sweat and shake. It happens every 


thing I won, al- 


time and the time will come when it 
turns me back. I shall take to my heels. 
I shall get a bullet—one of ours.” 

* Bobby fought like—any 
thing.”” Jim was staccato; he was child- 
ish in his. utter “it's 
been sheer bravery all the time, and 

“Sheer butchery! I haven’t minded 
that, although I dreaded it so. 
thought it would make me sick—and it 
hasn’t. Brave! Not a bit. It Was just 
my one chance of a remedy—to fight. 
And it never does the trick. I can’t get 
killed.” 

“Killed! But you want to live. 
We all do.”’ 

| should think SO. | suppose 
at the bottom of it—my 
desire to live. Yes, to have 
for years; to get impressions 
for vears. Crowded vears, every one of 
them, and everything recorded. Yet to 
die is man’s noblest act just now, and 
it is my only safeguard.” 

It was so dark that they could not see 
each other’s faces; yet Jim could feel 
that his friend’s tyes, greatly stretched, 
were fast upon him. Bobby touched 
him; he felt and sounded clammy. 

“Tt will come,” the terrihed voice was 
‘“*Something—the thought of a 


you ve 


bewilderment. 


You 
said SO. 
Live! 
that is really 
intense 


Paula 


saving. 
bird singing, or a bit of blossom I’ve 
seen, or the way Paula puts up her 


darling mouth—something like that will 
start me. I shall do it; I shall tip and 
run. Yousee. I shall be branded before 
the whole British army out here. Hang 
it! Jim, I’m worse than those conscience 
chaps at home, for they have the cour 
They say, bluntly, ‘I’m 


Jim 


age to confess. 
a coward.’”’ 

“They don’t put it that way.” 
was exact. 

**Means that, for nobody takes their 
excuses literally. They are cowards; 
some of them, at least, make no bones 
about it. Now I masquerade as a brave 
soldier.” 

His bitter laugh, ringing out across 
the dull bitterness of the land, was 
dreadful to hear. 

Jim listened. He held those clammy 
hands, he tried to see that clammy face. 
A brave soldier! If Bobby was not that, 
then the English nation held nothing 
He was thinking of the things 
that he had seen 


heroic. 
sublime, simple 











i live and t| Bobby! Ne 
touched b f it at ing 
that 4 
‘Death washes his hands of me, Jim.” 
Look | re, Bobl V5 let’s ort thi 
thing t, let’s get at the bottom of thi 


g you \ ) ou don’t want to 
live y don’t wanttodu Whichis1 

cr ” returned Bol _ 
in a breaking, bo ish y NCE. “but | do 
wish that there hadn’t been a wa | 
was a brave enough chap or believed 
that [ wa before.” He added, after a 


pause, a course the secret of, the 


dreadfully, and more than ever since I’ve 


le thing is that | 10 want to live 


got Paula 
[hey stood together, up close, clipping 
il d » mn the ni irly dark of the March 


night Stood in the middle of this poor, 


ounded count that had been 
omely—lush with streams and kine and 
pasture Spires of old churches had 
been weetly sticking up; bells had 
called across the pastoral silences; old 


roofs had been violenfly smudged with 
red and orange a had been a land 
full of those things that the \ both SO 
ardently loved ; 
ful ot orisly, half iggested horror. 
Air that had been sweet, with cattle nd 
fruit and grain, was sour 1n its smell 
*Paula’s got to know.” Bobby’s 


Straine | voice Came thi ugh the dark 


out with It some day You ’ tel] 


them—back.”’ 
‘You don’t know anything about it 
Jim could feel that Bobby was despet 


tely wagging his head “Once Paula 
k WA that wil he the end. She 1s so 
implacably straight. She is the true 


ng ish type, ultra honorable, rathe1 
mited—a type that neither grips not 
stands pure subtlety. You mustn’t 

K a leg ovel one of thei limits 
Pa la, and Paula’ sort It is the 


tvpe we are fighting for—and dying, 
son f us—and a jolly good type, too. 
But nd I don’t belong to it, Jim.” 

cag ‘ ue don’t quite We've got 
funt ttle bywavs and corners. But 
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the only way to end i. Yet twice 


I’ ve been fetching in wounded, tl 
has got hit—killed—in my arm \ 
|! N f a scratch I’d welcom cde it} 


although I’m wild for life I'd wel 


off.” Jim was 
‘Throw it off! Throw 
can stand there and say that 
Bobby drew his hands awa 
sounded desolate, hopeless, frigid 
Was feeling, “W, II, [’ ve told him and | 
doesn’t grip it—no more than Pau 


ld.” 


wo 

Phei h nds had dropped to the 
sides They stood diml sketcl 
wainst th osy, wind-riven sky tl 


agains rosy 
Was turning blac kish. 

“Good night, old chap.” 

“Good night, then.” 

*T do understand.” Jim peere 
through the veils and mists and tanel 
‘You mustn’t g 
1k that | dot ; ig 


of the growing night. 
oft like this and thir 

“Do your” Bobby came bacl ad pact 
“Oh, | hope to God that you do! Iw 
half feeling that you didn’t. To make 
somebody understand—that may kee] 
me steady when the moment comes. For 


ybby turned round; he walked off 
He whistled softly as he walked, just 
fluting He sounded h ippy enough H 
might have been a country lover walku p 
home along the lane. 

Jim stood perfectly still. He listened 
until he could hear no more. 


\ week later there was another night, 


a perfectly beautiful night with on 
great radiant star. It found Bobby’s 
mouth and fastened upon it 

He was lying there, with his face up 


His mouth I Vy it 


nd hj ™ uf 
anc nis arm Out, 


smiled! 
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It down upon the sodden, the been rose-red through the day, were 
He knew what that stiff ghost white, were greenish Phe) 
firmly ng, so finely reso- twisted across the marred country [ike 
iw to him the crooked tokens of an old sear on a 
| am glad.’ And it said: _ face. 
k WS, y you { am safe He was alive and Bobby Was dead 
old chap.” His turn might come to-morrow 
( He stood there, he alive As for Paula! He never even thought 
lead—at last. Death, of her. This was a moment that su 
lid not wash his bony old passed the love for women. | Willow 
£ brave soldier Walk and Hampstead how far away, 
there, the thrilling calm of what worlds away, they were! His eyes 
t night a frosty night and all were fastened on that dead mouth which 
, tho hannels, which had the bright star had found. 


sd a " 7" - a ~ 
Not for Thine Eyes 
BY ALAN SULLIVAN 
N‘ YT for thine eyes, thy lips, thy breast, 
l My homage take, though true they be 
Not for the hours with joy imprest, 


\l 1, ah, Now deat they are to me 
Not for the tender touch and look, 


H WwW many tongues hatl love been siven! 
Not for the rapt embrace that took 

lt ¢ ( trom s ne¢ ecret he iven-— 
But for thy spirit, that survives 


Che drab assaults of life and living, 
The inner spark that still contrives 

fo guard itself—though ever giving; 
l} y proud illemiance to the Mind 

That sent thee forth, thy firm endeavor 
To hold its fame so deep enshrined 

That naught its mystic power shall sever. 


> 


‘ vielded this denied, 

All else was lavished—this maintained, 
And, in thy understanding pride, 

a wo hiping, have oreatly gained, 
Since thy pure spirit, shining far, 

Circles its solitary pole 
Remote from me—a gleaming star 

\ lambent lighthouse for my soul. 


Thou art not plundered by thy love, 
For He who made thee made thee free 
» love full well, and yet to prove 
All constant to infinity; 
And earthlier folk who lose that ray 
Shall bring their lamps to glean from thine, 
And, glorified, shall turn away 
fo strengthen other hearts than mine. 
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letters to a 


*¥ 92 Y peEaR Boy [ } 
( : SEY > | ] ] { 
taken a great de I 

vs 

| Aaa t) pains to ive it ) 
ss ight deci n bout 
{ é ul prope il to get 

(=) ( 3 lg 

. © into some | 1 of 
c ae a tive Wal el r this 


enior vear at school As | have just 


telegraphed you, r mother and | hav 
come without doubt to the concl n 
that itis best f ito return to Ex 
and see the ear thro oh lh ippli 


equally to the idea of your enlisting in 
in rorm of arn orn SeTVICE nd to 
your alternati ugegestion that yu 


might gO tO Kran e Ol Italy t yd ve an 
ambulance 
Beheve me, | et this vhole | isin S 


fron 


your point of view, and fre n- 


tten he ne our own fe 
ing of responsibilit nd duty toward 
your country and sur fellow-men in 


this CTISIS 
that We 
ive vour desire t 


| have noted in your letters, ev nee 
the war began, a growing sens 
sponsibility, of feeling that you are ¢ 
into real membership in the « 
munity, an 
lay your own part 
since lost 
ad that 


ing 
] 


increasing desire to 


vour fellow 
that 
ou might come to be th 


among 


any feal 


] 


| 

| long 
have h 
kind of 
dehned as ‘‘a fellow who doesn’t care 
] 


Sit doe 


“optim t”’ Vi hom some body 


what happens as long a appen 


> 1am with you, absolutel 


to/ , desir- 
ing not only to help you tind and recog 
niz uur duty, but to recognize and per- 
form my own. As you say, “after the 

the | 1 this country onl 








those vho 4 i oa | n aS anxious a 
shall he abl 


” 


d ity ) | 1 1] it doe nt n 
swer thi é n; it only moves it on 
tep ftarthet ihere are man 
kinds of duty, and is not alwa nol 
often ¢ to select one’s own. Some of 
us are tting help in this task by havin 
our dut lected for u lhe only thing 

e for tl rest of u is that ’ 
d it ome here. 

l understand the | luty’’ to 
mean being here ou KN ight 
to be, doing what vou ki oht to 
do, in the light of all the circumstance 

is you honestly understand them to 
be at that lart Lhe tempt 
tion to | de \ that UI 
duty is to do the thing you t to do, 
the interesting, adventurous thing, the 
thing that seen bef hand, an 

likely t f 1 relief from the drudg 
ery of linary humdrum routine 
chool, f ( mpl In h tin 


h p 
nd 1 h t Tie | mati ind excit- 
ing kind tivit This Great Ad- 
venture nat ippeals to ith; it 
would be rising if all the clamor and 
glam f lid not reach and 
hake 3 1 upon the rol | 


. 1 t 
our parts in this great business; we 
must, or in the time to come we shall not 
| a r t | rk ¢ ly S in the face 
[he question 1 s that duty? 

| » the nds th ae fet nrst . 
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rte d by thought of the cost to himse lf, 
in whatever form that cost may express 
tself. He must not shrink or haggle; he 
t be ready to fight, or work, or take 
ning in the reserve, and he must pay 

if it be in the 
1 of the quiet drudgery of some safe 


ost just as willingly 


nd obscure business, far out of hearing 
ins. | hope | need not assure 
that in the which we 

arrived in this particular 
d by vour letter, we are not moved 
elish motives, nor overweighting the 


with you the light 


th 
He ¢ 


de cision at 


issue, 


of your 
If it were merely 
iestion of keeping you out of physical 
moral danger, we should fail in that, 
ise, as you say, you might be killed 

an automobile on 
ifely tucked in your little bed at home, 
1 might be dead in two days of some 


' 
tnat 


rents’ life goes out. 


Broadway: or, 


rdid peace-time disease! And as fot 
hand, as 
anywhe re 


oral perils, they lurk on evet 
ch at school perhaps as 


else 
No, you must be in this, actively, ag- 
ively, purposefully, somewhere, and 

now that you are in It. 
Now, there are three wavs of serving 


Directly in the fghting- 
navy, marines, Red Cross, 


n the Wal I 
ne—army, 
yme of the collateral services, such as 
nursing, Y. M. C. A., and the like 
Indirectly, in the indispensable in 
tries producing, transporting, and 
keeping up the national physical and 
moral fiber, including education, provid- 
ng reasonable 
And in the training on the 
part of those who will shortly be called 
into active : and on that of those 
vho later on will have to bear the vast 
after-the-war burdens of the nation and 
of the world. 

I can well understand the hasty de 
sire to rush out into the fight itself. It is 
the quick and obvious and superficial 
impulse. In one sense, it is the 
Doubtless it 1S, Or at a glance 
seems likely to be, much more fun to be 
out in the interesting business of mili- 
tary training, scooting about in a de- 
stroyer chasing submarines, driving an 
ambulance behind the fighting-lines, or 
on the actual fighting-front, than to be 
more or less drearily scanning Greek 
poetry, working out problems in trigo- 


recreation, and sO on. 


reserve 


Service 


easiest 


Way. 


lO A 
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nometry, or attending chapel at Exover! 
And if by doing so one can acquire an 
Kxover diploma or credit in college en 
trance that he might miss by flunking in 
the ordinary way, I can’t say that | 
blame anybody for preferring it! But 
the honest boy will look himself in the 
face and ask, ““Am I choosing this be 
cause it is my duty, or because it seems 
more interesting than the thing I really 
ought to do?” 

Imagine the case of a man in a 
ment held in reserve, or in preliminary 
training, far back behind the lines while 
Perhaps he 
can hear the thunder of the guns; ru- 
mors come back of the sway of the fight- 
ing-lines: he hears of reverses, of posl- 
tions taken and lost. Fancy him crying 
out at last 

‘I can’t stand this! I will not stay 
here! I demand to be allowed to fight! 
| shall rush forward to the front. This 
Is no place for us to be standing In safety 
while falling and the 
lines are giving way. Come on, fellows!” 

That would be mutiny. It isn’t done. 
Men who are of the real soldier stuff, on 
which the safety of the nation depends, 
are those who stay quietly where they 
are put, doing exactly what they are told 
to do. The slave of 
orders bec ause he 


regi- 


a great battle Is going on 


our comrades are 


autocracy obe VS 
must because it has 
been bred into him from the cradle; the 
free citizen, fit to be an American, obeys 
orders because he chooses to do so for the 
sake of united action for the common 
The minute you have the indi- 
vidual picking and choosing what he will 
and will not do, regardless of that com- 
mon purpose and the de CISIONS of those 
that are bearing the responsibility of 
command, you have the state of affairs 
that demoralized the Russian army and 
so took Russia out of the war. As | 
the really brave man, young ol 
old, 1S he who for real duty’s sake bide S 
his time corner, 
sO long as that is where he ought to be, 
at least until his turn comes, patiently 
doing the dull, uninteresting, plodding 
work that lies at his hand to do, or qui- 
etly preparing himself to be effective 
when the call comes to him. 

The man who toils, far down in the 
bowels of the ship, shoveling coal under 
the boilers, is just as important in his 


pul pose. 


see If, 


in some obscure, sate 
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place as the gun-pointer in the turret or 
the captain on the bridge is 1n his. He 
doesn’t see anything of the battle; he 
doesn’t even hear the bell-signals in the 
engine-room. His business, his sacred 
duty, is just to plug away, shoveling 
coal. He knows that nobody will give 
him any Croix de Guerre, or even inter- 
view him for the newspapers. And if 
the ship goes down he just drowns—at 
/ post of duty! 

[he post of duty—that’s the main 
thing! Is it always in the fighting-line? 
A staft-ofhcer in this state who happens 
to be also one of the high officials of a 
great railroad system was urged to press 
upon the employees of that road the 
duty of enlisting in the army. 

*Not on your life!’ he cried. ‘*‘ More 
important than the getting of recruits for 
the army is the maintenance of efficient 
railroad service. Where will your army 
be, what will become of the transporta- 
tion of men, food, and munitions, if the 
railroad service 1s demoralized?” 

Che best argument for the “‘ selective 
draft’’ of men for the army, the real rea- 
son why the President urged it as prefer- 
able to the old volunteer method, was 
the fear—so well grounded in the ex- 
perience of England—that a general re- 
sponse to the call for volunteers would 
draw the most efhcient and high-spirited 
men from the ranks of vital industry and 
leave the country with plenty of men, 
but crippled as to the means of feeding, 
arming, and transporting them. The 
“selective”? system, as you know, has 
developed a_ classification by which, 
within the age limits decided upon, those 
men can be drawn who can best be 
spared, while those who ought to stay at 
home and fulfil obligations as binding as 
those upon any soldier, continue the 
vitally important service of the country 
on the farms and railroads, or in the 
mills, factories, and shipyards. The 
fundamental principle is that those thus 
left at home are just as completely ful- 
filling their war duty to the nation as 
those who fight in the trenches or serve 
with the heavy artillery in France. 

It was by no accident or mere senti- 
mentality that the minimum draft age 
was hxed at twenty-one years. Despite 
the urgency of the profe ssional soldiers 
who say that lads as young as seventeen 


have the dash and recklessness and phys- 
ical qualities that soldiers need and that 
men lose as they grow older, the sober 
second-thought of the nation prevailed 
for a more far-sighted purpose. It was 
realized that this war, if it takes the 
lives of hundreds of thousands of the 
men between twenty-one and thirty-one, 
as it has done in the nations that have 
been in the war from the beginning, will 
leave the burden of the crucial years that 
will follow the war upon the shoulders of 
those who are now the boys growing into 
manhood—between sixteen and twenty- 
one. There was a vision of the condition 
that would exist if none were left to carry 
on the work of the nation but boys and 
old men! So they said, “‘Let the boys 
remain in school and college and ht 
themselves for the job that iS before 
them.” 

Uncle Sam has said in an unmistak- 
able way that under present conditions 
he will not call the boys under twenty- 
one unless in some emergency. The men 
in charge of the ambulance services tell 
me that they do not want boys for that 
service. They need adults, and they are 
getting them. 

You are the custodian of one of Uncle 
Sam’s most valuable pieces of property, 
an engine—a weapon, if you please—not 
yet quite ready for use. What right have 
you to wrench it off the lathe, so to 
speak, and rush out to use it according 
to your own taste and will? For the 
moment, as it seems to me, your place is 
assigned and fixed. as a matter of mi/i- 
tary duty in a very real sense, behind the 
lines in the reserve of boys training for 
the duty that is to come, the duty to 
preserve and defend the nation in a time, 
if possible, more perilous than now. 
Haven't you the patience and the high 
self-control to stay in your place in the 
line? | 

It seems to me very clear that your 
duty just now is to stand pat, go back to 
school and, with a determination and 
sense of public duty such as you never 
felt before, salt down all that you can in 
preparation for the work that will fall 
upon you in the coming years. 

Now, it may well be that this war will 
last so long that you will be called into 
it, to fight, maybe to die, for the great 
cause of human liberty in which your 
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countrv has enlisted. When that time 
the re can be no question about 
ou will do, or about what yout 
father and mother will want you to do. 
\ 1 will step right up, quietly, cheer- 
f , take your place in the line, and 
cive all there is of you. The time to die 
nd the place to dic 1S when and where 
ought to be and die, doing the thing 

ul ought to do. | here will be no whim- 
per of dissent from your mother or from 


come 


hat 


Our hearts will ache, and every 
er of our being will quiver with deep- 
prayet for your safety; but we did 


t raise our boy to shirk or flinch from 
ny duty, however arduous or fraught 
th peril. 
Neither did we raise him to shirk or 
flinch from duty when it happens to be 
fe and ordinary and dull. ‘The real 
| is he who for some selfish rea- 
undone the thing that he 
ight to do, who slides out of / par- 
ir dut and leaves it for his old 
t indby, Some body I lse. - et George 
do it” is the slogan of the “‘slacker”’ in 
peace and war. Isn’t he a coward who 
runs away into the excitement and ad- 
venture of physical danger from the duty 
that he doesn’t like because it isn’t in- 
teresting?! 


CKel 


n leaves 


Affecti nate ly ; 
FATHER. 


My pear Boy, There’s another 
thing I wanted to say in my letter mailed 
last night, but I felt that it was long 
enough in all conscience. No human boy 
ought to be asked to read such a tome, 
even if his father is very much in earnest 
and very anxious that he should be con- 
vinced of the rightness of the judgment 
in which he is asking his son to concur 

th a willing spirit. Very seldom in all 
your life have [ required you to accept 
a decision of mine merely because it was 
mine. ‘Because | never has 
seemed to me “reason enough ”’ to satisfy 
a child. 

You laid some stress in your letter 
upon the physical benefits that you have 
observed as accruing from army and 
navy service to the fellows you know 
who have enlisted in one or the other. [| 
am glad you reminded me of that, be- 
cause 1t 18S one of the special things to 
which I wanted to draw your attention. 


” 
Say SO 
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We had you go to that summer camp in 
the the lake, you are 
now, because we felt that the out-of-doot 
life, full of athletic sleeping in 
the open air, on, would be of 
beneht to you physically and would give 
you a fresh foundation of health for the 
work of the coming year, whatever form 
that work might take. 

here is now a new incentive for keep- 
ing yourself in the finest physical trim. 
As | said he fore, you are 
of one of Uncle 
pieces of mac hinery 


woods by where 
EXETCISE, 


and so 


the custodian 
most valuabl 
a young man phys 
ically flawless, so far as we know, capa- 
ble not only of military but of 
other forms of important social and pub- 
lic work. It is your highest duty to keep 
that physique in perfect trim, not only 
negatively by refraining from thos« 
things that damage the machinery, but 
positively by compelling yourself to 
regular, definite, and adequate exercise 
and body-developing recreation. Or 
work. 


Now, that word “‘work” brings me to 


sam s 


service, 
| 


the point of a concession to your 1m- 
pulse to get into war service. | tried to 
impress you with the idea that yout 


immediate duty is to stay 1n S¢ hool and 
complete, so far as circumstances will 
permit, your preparation for the coming 
time when the burden of the nation will 
fall so much upon those of your age and 
generation. But suppose | do not suc- 
ceed in convincing you. Suppose that 
the imperative call of duty outweighs in 
your mind the argument that | 
tried to present to you. Suppose you 


have 


insist that itis you! duty to le ave S¢ hool 
and get into some form of national ser- 
vice. Very well, I shall not demur ot 
stand in your way. But I shall point 
out to you again that the nation’s need 
iS in no doubt. ‘| he re 1s no lack of sol- 
diers. The selective-draft system has 
provided a great list of fit men, twenty- 
one years old and upward, and not by 
any means all of these have been called 
into the training-camps. A further in- 
crement, of those who reached the age of 
twenty-one by the sth of June, 1918, 
has been called for by the President 
The finger has not‘ yet beckoned to you, 
nor will it, we may suppose, for a long 
time to come. 

The lack is in the army of labor, espe- 
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cially in two fields—agriculture and 
ship-building. If you were to say to me 
that you could not conscientiously keep 
your hne phy sique 1n school while there 
is so great a need of men in the harvest- 
held and that you were bent upon en- 
listing to help get in the wheat, corn, 
and other crops with which to feed the 
soldiers, the Allies, and the people here 
at home, | could not make much objec- 
tion. Or if you referred to the pressure 
on the shipyards and expressed a sense 
of duty to put your muscles and your 
brains into the work of building ships to 
take the « rops and the soldiers and their 
equipment to the fighting-line, again | 


should have a hard time holding out 
against you. Or if you pointed to the 


dire need of merchant sailors to man 
these ships, and declared your intention 
to join a merchant crew, | should have a 
hard time framing a valid objection. If 
danger is what vou are looking for, the 
merchant-ship crossing the war zone 
whe re the U-boats operate will give it to 
you. And in any of these things you 
will find a very thoroughgoing sort of 
phy S1¢ al training. 

You see, | am trying to compel you 
to look your motives squarely in the 
face and distil out of them every form of 
Se If-deception. 

Chere 1S something else. You are try- 
ing hard to think out your duty in this 
world-crisis. [ am trying hard to think 
out mine. It will help me to do a little 
thinking out loud to you. You know the 
reverent affection in which I hold the 
memory of my father. I know he did 
the best he could for me and taxed his 
wisest and most unselfish judgments in 
the decisions he made for me, and the 
things he pe rmitted me to do and omit. 
But I think he fell short in his duty to 
me, as one older and wiser than [, in not 
insisting upon my finishing my school 
and going to college. He wanted very 
much to have me do it, but yielded to 
my eagerness to go to work. 

You are trying your best to get me to 
vield to your desire to leave school and 
get into the war. I know the conditions 
are very different indeed, and that the 
parallel is faulty in several respects; 
moreover, if Uncle Sam were calling for 
men and failing to get them, I should 


not raise a finger in objection. But 
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Uncle Sam in various ways has said tha 
he wants the boys to stay in school an 
college. [I am trying to help you to s 
that that spells Duty. But still more thar 
that, | am foreseeing the day, later on 
when you will say to yourself: 

“My father, older and wiser than I, 
knew that it was better for me, and 
better for the country, that I squeez 
dry my last opportunity to get educa 
tion, training for the work of my lift 
He ought to have made me do that. 
But he Was easy-going and good-nature d 
and yielded to my youthful enthusiasm 
and desire for adventure. He didn’t 
even steer me into the harvest-feld or 
the shipyards, where Uncle Sam needed 
me if he needed me at all.” 

And what shall I say to you then? 
I confess it will not afford me very much 
satisfaction, even though I shall have 
the right, to recall to you the “ alibi” 
that I shall have in what I am writing 
now; or to sing to vou then that dismal 
old song, “I Told You So.” 

Affectionately, 
FATHER. 


My pear Boy,—It was like you to 
take my letter in so sensible a spirit. 
And it was like you to speak of the “‘last 
great price” that so many young men 
are paying in order to shield the rest of 
us, including yourself. [ am much im- 
pressed by one thing in particular that 
you wrote: 

“How will I feel in the coming vears 
when I look myself in the face and think 
of the lives that have been given as the 
price of my safety? How I will wish that 
I had gone out and taken the same risk 
with them!” 

Well, I want to say something about 
that. Keep the idea before you, because 
[ think it is the idea that will inspire men 
for a long, long time to come. 

Frightful as are the costs of War, few 
indeed as are the compensations for it, 
nevertheless some fine things come out 


of it. And this nation is getting a cleans- 


ing and an uplift that was badly needed. 
When I was a boy there was a wide- 
spread feeling of gratitude to those who 
had gone out in the Civil War and had 
paid the “last great price” to save the 
Union and to free the slaves. There was 
left over a great comradeship among 
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e who fought in that war, and an 
mn thi ugh the whole people ot 
and | have no doubt 


rth, at least, 
the th, too—from the feeling of 
ne } id part ma thing preatel than 
lhe bo in school Were inspired 


the thought ot self-sacrifice for a 
been drifting away from that 
in the 


n; there was a glow of it 
h War when men went out to 


ht unselfishly for the liberation of 
but the glory was clouded ovel 
ne things that we do not like to 


had be en 


er. Of late vears we 
ng stale” again in respect of high 
nal motives; it was a long time 
any great Cause had called to the 


to make great Now 
thing has burst forth, and whatever 
y be said of it, this nation has 
nto it with high motives. Ifevera 
le went to with a clean soul, 
people has « so in this war. 
‘ very dramati Way all 
being bought and paid for now. Every 
n in the world worth a pinch of salt 
| stake in this struggle to free the 
1 forever of military despotism. 
orner of the earth that is not 
rned in this stru at no hreside 


Sacrinces, 


Wal 
lon 


we are 


sno « 
gel 
een the pole S can the outcome be a 
ot she Ite re d indiffe rence. Ne ver 
nin my time or yours will anybody 
istified if ever he could have been 
ihed be fore 
wn. In one of his letters to the 
Corinthian Christians, St. Paul 
“Ye are not own; for ve have been 
ight with a price.” That is true of 
and and other man, 
an, and child alive or to be alive for 


oe 
wrote, 
youl 
me, every 
ery long time to come. 
too old to be in this war; you 
too young. But the strong and brave 

of the whole world are in it, fighting 

and in our stead. And when the 

is over, if we are still alive, we must 
keep it before us night and day that our 


am 


es are not our own; that we have 

indeed been “bought with a price.” 

You will owe your life to its very end to 

those who have suffered and died for 
[TO BI 





in thinking of himself 
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you. Ina very great sense you will be- 
long to Humanity. Every talent you 
hour of the preparation 
you are getting now, will he a trust in 
your hands for the people of the whole 
world whom the toil and battle of these 
terrible days shall have set free. 

If | thought that the war would leave 
you. simply and 
equipped by school and college only to 
make a living for yourself; capable of 
smugly congratulating yourself that you 
had escaped by the accident of a par- 
ticular date of birth from danger to yout 
skin—I should feel very differently. 
But the very fact that you are unwilling 
to take refuge behind the fact of your 
youth; that you feel a deep sense of obli- 
gation to the young men who are “ pay- 


possess, every 


safe self - satished, 


ing the last great pri e”’ for you, assures 
me that when you go back to school this 
fall you will look upon your studies with 
new 

The young men who in the camps all 
over the country are undergoing training 
for actual war need no one to tell them 
that they serving their nation. It 
requires no imagination for them to un 
derstand what they doing. | am 
trying to awaken your imagination to 
see that the work you will do in school 
this coming winter with a new kind of 
devotion is equally preparation for the 
service of your country. No longer can 
you look upon it as “just school.” The 
fellows just a little older than you are 
enduring the hardships and perils of 
bloody war fi r you, as well as for me. 
[ know that if you will look squarely at 
the matter you will see that, howeve1 
dull and routine and humdrum it may 
seem at times, this work to which you 
will return this fall is, as never before, a 
duty. Quite as much and as 
truly as if you were in a training-camp, 
the work of every hour, if you do it well 
and faithfully, will be preparing you to 
render the highest kind of service to the 
liberated world that those who have 
toiled and suffered and died for you will 
have given into your hands. 


With abiding love, 


eves. 


are 


are 


sacred 


as ever, 
FATHER. 


CONTINUED. | 





Ginger of the Amb’lance 


BY FLO) 


ath 232 HE bachelor who owned 
WF Ginger reached the 


919) (To) crossing ten seconds 
erie arte 
Ny f 


ahead of me, stopping 


<~ 
a a 


Vad a his roadster So suddenly 
eee Ske +5 that the chains flung off 
3 OHS > spirals of slushy snow 


in a manner suggestive of Fourth-of- 
July pinwheels, and had the door open 
when I ventured into the zone of subsid- 
ing spirals. 

“Hey, Skin-nay,” he quoted, quiz- 
zically. ‘‘Want to go ‘long?’ 

I stepped in beside him, Ginger having 
gravely descended from the seat to make 
room for me, and answered him in apos- 
tolic willingness to be all things to all 
in moderation. 

“Sure! Where are you going, Fatty? 

> Down in the slums to see a patie nt,” 
he grinned, skidding along in the dan- 
gerous thaw of the mild February dav. 
* Anyway, it is the place an organization 
calling itself charitable mistook for the 
slums, one memorable day.” He chuc- 
kled reminiscently. 

The bachelor happens also to be a 
doctor, but that is his avocation. His 
vocation is being a bachelor, and we girls 
call him Tenny far more often that we 
call him Doctor Tennant. When he 
addresses me with * Hey, Skin-nay,”’ as 
he often does if no one is about, I react 
with the expected “Fatty,” although 
neither implication is justifiable, the 
terms being merely approximate. His 
name, as it appears on his calling-cards, 
is Dr. Richard Telford Tennant, and, 
ves, he is Irish, and his hair is red, but 
his eyes are brown—not blue—and he 
has no freckles. He is not a bit bad- 
looking bachelor! But though, as I have 
said, his divine calling is that of a bach- 
elor, medicine being merely his hobby, 
he is a very successful physician, in 
earnest without being serious. 

| inferred from the acrobatics of 
the roadster that Tenny was sorely 
needed somewhere, and I lifted up an 


mor ds 


” 


TOLBERT 


BARNARD 


unvoiced supplication that he might a1 
rive safely in that part of the littl 
prairie town which he had whimsicall 
dubbed the “‘slums.”’ The town, like an 
other of four thousand inhabitants in th 
Middle West, has its poor, even it 
bleakly poor, but it has no slums. 

“Fatty Tennant!” I protested, wrath 
fully, as the car danced along the edge ol 
the curb, missed a maple-tree by an 
inch, and stopped violently in the middl 
of a block-long row of two-story, ex 
tremely shabby frame flats boasting 
succession of tiny duplicate squar 
porches, in front of which were meaget 
lawns. At the back of the building wa: 
a similar succession of back yards, wher 
washings flapped the year round and 
vegetables grew in season. 

lenny was out of the car instantly, 
laughing up at me as he reached back for 
his case. 

“T'll be about twenty minutes, Fred 
dy. You might load some of the kids in 
the *bus and take them round the block. 
They aren’t so very dirty, and you drive 
fairly well.” 

I raised my eyebrows. He dashed foi 
a door, tousling every head he passed on 
the way, and calling back with his 
cheerful grin: 

“Sure you do, Winifred. I’d trust 
them with you as quick as I would with 
myself.” 

“T should hope so,” I retorted; but 
alre ady a door had close d behind him, SO 
I turned my attention to the children 
playing on the walk. There must have 
been from two to five for each little dingy 
flat, and they seemed to be having the 
time of their lives, judging by the array 
of snow men which staggered along the 
entire length of the block weird Frank- 
enstein monsters, which the nearest 


small boy informed me were new re- 
cruits to “knock the stuffing out of the 
Kay-zer’’! He explained that the middle 
of the road was No Man’s Land, and 
was the board walk 


“the Kay-zer” 




















GINGER 
across the street! It seemed that no 
group of children could be induced to 
play they were the Germans—not even 
the four little Von Swartzenburg boys 

ignominy of 

impersonation of the 

haughty Hohenzollern. While listening 

the urchin who was nearest me ex- 

lain this in somewhat different terms, | 

as interested in watching Ginger. He 
had abandoned the 


thus necessitating the 


the board-walk 


car and walked se- 
dately to the third 
from the end of the 


row of duplicate en- 
trances, where he 
was patiently strik- 
ing one paw against 
the door in thudding 
knocks. ‘Tenny had 
disappeared two 
doors farther along. 
and I thought Gin- 
ger’s trailing powers 


at fault, but as I 
watched the big red 
SCtteF the door 


opened and a young 
woman lifted an old 
rocker, with a big 
quilt in it, out to the little square porch, 
greeting the dog familiarly: 

**Hello, Ginger! Jack can come out- 
side to-day. Wait a minute.” 

Ginger never “‘wagged”’ his tail; he 
waved it, and could express every degree 
of affection and every degree of indiffer- 
ence with that stately waving tail. He 
has caused me often to speculate on the 
theory of transmigration. If souls do 
transmigrate, instead of merely reincar- 
nate, in their evolutions, then I am sure 
Ginger’s silken red setter body holds a 
good and great soul, intelligently and 
patiently doing penance for some sad old 
blunder repented as soon as committed. 
He greeted the woman courteously, and 
looked past her into the little cubby hall 
with its glimpse of steep stairs. On the 
bottom step was a waiting figure, care- 
fully bundled up, which the woman now 
picked up and deposited gently in the 
chair. When she had adjusted the quilt 
and moved aside, I could see an elfish, 
pale face with great, round blue eyes, 
crinkling in welcome to the dog, who 
waited until the woman had gone in 
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and closed the door before he stood 
up to search among the quilts until 
he had found a ball. Then began the 
gay business of endlessly retrieving the 
ball. 

The little lad beside the car glance d 
up at me with the shy smile of a child’s 
compassion. 

“That's Jack I stey. He *s just a Wl 
fella. Somepthin’ ails his back. Doctor 
‘Tennant’s dog comes 
every day and plays 
with him. If Jack is 
asleep he plays with 
us, but Jack ain't 
hardly ever asleep. 
Are you Doctor Ten- 
nant’s girl?” 

““No, indeed!” | 
laughed. ‘Doctor 
Tennant’s  girl’s 
name is Legion.” 

“T don’t know 
her,” said the small 
boy, all in good faith. 
“Is she one of the 
teachers?” 

“She does about 
everything,” I told 
him, gravely. 

“Ts she pretty?” he pursued. 

“Well, a composite picture of her 
might be,” I smiled, amused. 

“Hey! Talking to the doctor’s girl!’ 
an older boy taunted. ‘Talking to the 
doctor’s girl!” 

“She is not! His girl’s name is Legion. 
She just told me so,” the youngster re- 
torted, hotly, and added to me: * You’ re 
Miss Grant from the Library, ain’t you? 
Don’t you remember huntin’ a_boy- 
scout book for me one day?” 

I did not, but | cheerfully sacrificed 
veracity, and satished the young man’s 
belief in his own unforgetable personal- 
ity, before I asked: 

“Do you suppose Jack would like to 
ride around the square while | wait for 
Doctor Tennant?” 

“Who'd take him?” doubtfully. 

“Why, 7 would.” 

“Well, I don’t know. Doctor Tennant 
drives awfully easy when he takes him. 
I don’t know if you could be easy 
enough.” 

I accepted the eight-year-old skep- 
ticism of the efficiency of my sex, and 





meekly relapsed into silent assimila- 
tion of his statement concerning Tenny’s 
“easy” driving. 

Some boy shouted: ‘‘Hi, there, kid! 
Are you in on this fight or ain’t you? 


We are goin’ into the trenches right now, 
and we need your men.” 
The “kid” got hastily back into the 


fray, behind his two soggy men, 
but, discovering that to throw his goodly 
pile of hand * 
tion would be to and 
plenty,” hesitated dismally. I hastily 
backed Tenny’s car out of the way just 


snow 


pree-nade s’ trom his posi- 


7 soak me good 


as the little boy in the rocker shouted, 
eagerly 

“Oh, fellows, y’ fightin’ now? Say! 
C’n Ginger be the field amb’lance and 


bring in the wounded?” 
“Sure, Jack! We needed a 


and Ginger ought to be a 


> amb’lance, 
good one, bel Ing 
whose dog he is, some one answered, 
good-naturedly. 

Jack called eagerly back: “He won’t 
miss none of them. An’ c’n this be the 
hospital, an’ me be Doctor Tennant?” 

“Yeah, you can be the doctor; but, 
say! Don’t hi ive Ginger bring in any of 
the K: 1y-Zel 5 men. We’re goin’ to take 
them prisone rs.” And the big boy turned 
back to ‘plugging’ * the opposite 
walk with hard, icy hand-grenades. 

Jack’s small face darkened. A little 
absently he tossed the ball, which, when 
retrie ved, represented the wounded. 
Hi iving stopped the car just opposite the 

“hospital,” | could watch Tenny’s small 
imperson; itor without seeming to do SO. 


Ginger went cour: igeously into the held, 


side- 


never missing a single “‘man,” but the 
little lad’s joy was gone for a few mo- 


ments while he deliberated some thought 
in his own mind. I was so interested [ 
forgot Tenny’s twenty minutes were up 


and had been for some time. At last 
Jack reached the decision he had been 
groping for in his child’s mind, and 


held up impressive, ragged-mittened 
hand. 

‘Ginger, if any of the 
is hurt, you bring ’em in, 
up a we let ’em be 


Kavy-zer’s men 
and I’ll fx ’em 
prisners. It 


irts so to be hurt, you know, and I 
guess a Aurt German has some rights!’ 
When I could see the little doctor 
again, the wind or something having 
impaired my vision for an instant, Gin- 
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ger was delivering an important German 
othce r to Jack, who said, heartily: 

“Put him right here, Ginger. [ll fix 
him up in no time,” his voice plainly 
imitative of Tenny’s encouraging pro- 
fe ssional one, 

Having gravely received the ball 
which was the important German officer, 
it miraculously changed, as Jack threw 
it with renewed zest, having found peace 
and renewed spontaneity 1n extending 
his professional services even to the 
enemy. 

“This is a Frenchy, Ginger. I got a 
lot of ’Mericans and Englishers,”’ he told 
the dog, earnestly, and Ginger, the 
fastest-working feld-ambulance volun- 
yet reported, sped after the 
Frenchy just as the doctor came tearing 
out in his boyish fashion. Seeing Jack 
he stopped abruptly in great and gratify- 
ing surprise. 

“Well, hel-/o/ 
doors!”’ 

Jack’s eyes shone like blue 
“Yeah! This is the hospital. 
Ginger’s the amb’lance!”’ 

“You don’t say! Well, good old Gin- 
ger! Is he getting them all, Jackie?” 

“Yeah. He’s getting them all. Say!” 
Confidential, round blue eyes lifted to 
the smiling brown ones. 

“Shoot! What is It if 
Tenny. 

“He brung in aGerman. I told him 
to. If a German’s hurt, he’s hurt, ain’t 
he? And hadn't ought to be a pris’ner 
till he’s fixed up, had he?” 

‘| should say not! You fix up every 
Teuton Ginger brings in. It’s the only 
way to treat them—when they are hurt. 
Well, so long, Jack. If you need me for 
consultation or anything, send an 
derly.” 

“Yes, sir,” was the proud answer. 

“What are you weeping about, 
Freddy?” laughed the doctor, dropping 
back into his bachelordom as he took the 
wheel. 

*T am not! 


[ gulped. 


teer as 


[f you aren’t out of 


stars. 
I’m you! 


encouraged 


OrT- 


It’s the sun on the snow,”’ 


““Ve-es, it is! What’s that?” One of 
the boys had called his name. ‘‘ Will | 
be the tank and smooth out the shell- 
holes? You bet I will!” 


And for 


a few perilous minutes the 


little roadster charged the sloppy snow 
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in front of the-walk-that-was-the-Kaiser 
to the shrieking delight of the Allies and 
the shrieking protest of at least 
“Fritzie.” Then we shot around a corner 
ind started for home, leaving Ginger still 
bringing in the wounded with a fine im- 
partiality. 

| spoke of it to Tenny as the car came 
down almost to speed limits. He smiled 
his curious little one-sided smile. 

** Jack’s a tender-hearted little tad. 
He had such a tough time himself that 
he can’t bear for anything to be hurt 
because it hurts so! Plucky little scout, 
though. All vou have to do is suggest 
a game, and he'll play it if the skies fall. 
He plays he is my assistant, and holds 
the bandages for me himself. He gets so 
blamed interested he forge ts some of the 
pain. But you needn’t snivel, Honey,” 
with a side-glance at me, “ because the 
Ballards are going to make him ood as 
in the summer. I am to get him 

icked up on a diet, and all, so don’t 
you worry about Jack.” 

“The Ballards!’’ I ejaculated. ‘‘ How 
O ild those pe ople afford the Ballards?” 


one 


new 
} 


IS HURT, 


YOU BRING EM IN, AND ILL FIX EM UP 


Oh, they aren’t so hard to get at as 
you think,” 
sponse. 

I had a sudden intuition as to how 
they were “‘got at.” “‘Are you—”’ | 
began, eagerly, only to have my breath 
swept away by a burst of speed down 
the street to my own home in the early 
winter dusk. 

“Good - by, Freddy. Hello, Mrs. 
Grant!” he called to my mother, who 
appeared in the door. “I just brought 
Winifred back from the Front. She has 
been in a tremendous battle. See how 
her hat is all askew! We routed the Kay- 
zer, but Winifred suffered heavy dishev- 
elment and sustained some loss of tears!”’ 

“You think you are smart,” was my 
inelegant comment. But my mother in- 
vited him in to dinner, smiling at him 
affectionately, just as every older woman 
a born bachelor. 

“T can’t come in this time, Mrs. 
Grant, thank you. Have another call. 
Freddy, if Helen Coles turns me down 
for the movies to-night, I’ll come and 
take vou.” \nd he was gone 


was Tenny’s careless re- 


doe S at 
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[ kept thinking of Jack, who, having 
known physical suffering, had attained 
the mental emancipation that would 
alleviate the suffering even of the enemy 
and not bear that even the 
Kaiser’s men should gO without first aid; 
and one afternoon about a week later | 
made excuse of some intricate puzzle- 
blocks to go to see him. But when I 
turned the corner | saw Ginger trudging 
along through the falling snow, evidently 
on his way to Jack’s, though neither the 
bachelor nor the bachelor’s car was any- 
where in sight. | suspected that Jack 
would not care about puzzle-blocks when 
Ginger was there, so | walked slowly, 
wondering what to do. My courage was 
oozing Out at every step. Not that the 
silly blocks were intended as charity, but 
that Jack’s mother might, rather than 
disappoint Jack, accept them, and still 
have a justifiable mental reservation as 
to the effrontery of my visit. I whistled 
hastily to Ginger before he could begin 
his thudding knocks on the door. He 
never scratched at doors; he knocked. 
If that failed, he barked softly, though, 
when thoroughly some 
alarm, his barks were such as to lead the 
uninitiated into a belief that the dog 
must be at least twice the size of a Jersey 
calf. His bark, when he got down to 
business, was a thing never to forget, a 
tremendous barytone with not the hint 
of a yelp in it. ‘Tramps fled precipi- 
tately before it, whereupon Ginger 
turned twinkling clear brown eyes to his 
hostess—he called on his friends with or 
without the bachelor—and_ permitted 
himself to smile, a broad, pink-tongued 
smile, bounded on either side by the 
silkiest ears imaginable. At my whistle 
he turned, lifting an alert head, and, 
recognizing me, came trotting back to 
meet me. ‘To my surprise, he had an 
envelope in his mouth. I reached for it. 
Ginger turned his head aside, evading 
my outstretched hand, and the rebuke in 
his eyes actually caused me to blush. 

‘‘l was not going to read the note, 
silly,” I told him, crossly. “‘I want you 


could 


roused, as at 


to take these blocks, too, and I'll give 
vou back the letter as soon as you take 
this string.” 

Ginger’s tail, which had been suspend- 
ing judgment, gave a slow wave, and he 
permitted me to follow out my inten- 
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tions, though regarding me steadily wi 
his earnest eyes. 

** Now take it all to Jack,” I said, gi 
ing him a pat and watching him tr 
back to the door. As I walked slowly | 
the door was opened to admit him, a: 
Jack’s mother’s voice was heard calli 
to invisible people: 

“Well, of all things! Here is Ging 
with a note for Jack from Doctor Te 
nant and a box of something. He 
the best man!” 

I scrunched disappointedly along, 1 
flecting that, once a man gets a reput 
tion for being kind-hearted, every ami 
bility that is found lying about loose 
credited to him! Here was Tenny gettin 
all the credit for my box, while I r 
mained as unknown and as unsung a 
Gray’s minor poets. 

When I reached home Tenny wa 
mashing potatoes for my mother, whil 
they chatted together not unlike a cou 
ple of Ladies’-Aiders! When I appeared 
in the kitchen door they were laughing 
over some silly thing and mother’: 
cheeks were as pink as a girl’s. 

“Well, how do you do, Doctor Ten 
nant?’ I formally greeted the red-haired 
gentleman wearing my _ perkiest big 
kitchen apron, and added, irritably 
“When you go out to service, I wish 
you'd furnish your own apron. I was 
keeping that clean for next Saturday. 
And does it occur to you that mother 
probably intended those potatoes for 
dinner, not for wall decoration?” 

Tenny regarded me unabashed for a 
speculative minute, then turned to my 
mother. “‘Mrs. Grant, I’ve a notion to 
pick up all the potato that got spattered 
about and decorate Freddy’s face with 
it. A little blond, turned-up mustache, 
and some white eyebrows, all done in 
bas-relief of warm potato, would make a 
corking German spy of her.” 

He started for me, scooping all the ad- 
hering potato from the masher. As he 
came I fled precipitately, putting the 
dinner-table between us. He went back 
to the kitchen with a parting shot: 

“What’s happening Saturday? That 
song-bird of yours coming down for the 
week-end?” 

“Yes, he is. 
him sing. You won’t be asked 

*T should say not. I wouldn’t come if 


You don’t have to hear 


” 
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were; I’m too jealous. But speaking 


physician, Winifred, I’d suggest 


tt he do something about his voice. It 
ut of place, or something. He is a 
retty chap, though. Cunning little 
ar. He almost got in my coffee the 


st time he was down, but I saved him 
r vou, and it for me. What I want to 
w is, Why you don’t pick out ‘some 
vour own size? Of course he is wider 
but then you taller 
1S for a girl, and not so 
wide as Suzanne considers prope! fol 
Voul height. But all the same Sa 
“Oh, keep still, Tenny! I cut in at 
‘Tl wish mother would stop asking 


kno 
ne 
it than 


necessary 


you, are 


tnan 


last. 


vou over to dinner. 
i 


“She won’t, though. She likes me. 
You could facilitate this dinner, 
Freddy, by cutting the bread 
and transferring the coffee to 


that fat silver affair your mother 
insists on using.” 

“How is Jack?” I inquired, 
presently, when we were at the 
table. 

“He has gained two pounds! 
He is going to make it, O.K., by 
May or June. I’ve got to have 
him ready for the reaction after 
the operation, and then he will 
be able to walk, and, with nght 
care for three or four years, he 
will forget by the time he has 
grown that he ever had a mean 
fall.” 

“Where 
next que stion. 

“Couldn’t say. The way that 
dog gads about iS a disgrace to 
me. I never trek around. I am 
alwavs to be found in my ofhce 
every once in a while. Oh! | 
happen to think! What do you 
mean by telling that bunch of 
hoodlums that my girl’s name 
1S Legion? The othe day one 
of them asked Helen Coles, 
when she was waiting out in the 
for me, if she were ‘Miss 
Investigation revealed 
Even 


is Ginger?” was my 


cal 
Legion.’ 
vour frightful slander. 


Jack has heard of the lady, and 
wept with jealousy, unable to 
grasp the explanation.” 

I did not see Jack again until 
in May, when I strolled out past 
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the row of flats just on the chance of see- 


ing him, and found him sitting in a 
brand-new wheel-chair out under the 


maple-trees that line so many streets in 
our town. Ginger was with him, and, 
as usual, was retrieving balls. 

“Hello, Ginger!’ I greeted, seeking by 
indirection to take up a 
with Jack. “Give us your Irish paw.” 

Ginger came over, lifting his left fore- 
paw to be shaken. Jac k’s eves be amed 
round and blue. 

**D’you know Ginger, too?” he asked, 
eagerly. If he had noticed me on that 
February day when the unit at- 
tacked the Kay-zer, he had forgotten me 
even more completely than I had for- 
gotten the lad of the boy-scout book. 


conversation 


Snow 


“ Tehn Hewse Pa tinains 


- 


ALL THINGS! HERE IS GINGER”’ 
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“Oh yes; everybody knows Ginger! 
What are you playing?” 

Jack hesitated, looking at me ques- 
tioningly. But not for nothing have | 
trotted about as one of old Miss Legion 
with that bachelor doctor. I imitated 
Tenny’s one-of-you manner, if not per- 
fectly, least well enough to establish 
Jack’s conhdence 
~ ‘The kids are all in school, ¢ xcept the 
i'l ones. They’ re taking naps. So we 
are playing flying squad. You can play 
that alone, you know. | mean just me 
and Grunge rs Mother Says the re are two 
in the airplanes. Ginger has a pare- 
shoot and foes atte the wounded. ‘ai 
Jack might be uncertain of the uses of 
parachutes, but he was not uncertain in 


his compassion for the wounded. 
“Oh, then you are doctor?” 
“VYes’m. I’m Doctor Tennant. He 
this chair because I'll need it 
am getting well. Do you know 


got me 

while | 

him?” 
| admitted knowing the doctor. 

‘“‘He’s the most fun,” sighed Jack, 
happily. ‘Him and me is going to take 
me up to Ballards to get my _ back 
fixed. I am going to help hold things 
soon as | am able. He says it takes the 
most grit to be the ’sistant, and so he’s 
going to let me be it. He says Oh, 
there comes mother!’ Mrs. Estey was 
hurrving along, half a block away. 
“Mother always hurries so when she 
leaves me by myself. She is afraid 
something will happen to me, but I tell 
her that I guess I'll be all right. And, 
besides, it mostly always happens that 
Ginger comes before she gets back. 
Since the doctor give me this chair I can 
go to the door myself and let him in, if | 
am in the house.” His blue eyes were 
starry with pride in his new indepen- 
dence. I turned blinkingly to speak to 
his mother. 

‘lL am Winifred Grant,” I explained. 
“T was going past and stopped to talk 
with Jack a minute.” 

She greeted me quietly, and talked 
impersonally for a few minutes before 
going into the house, and I went home 
thinking what lot of genuine worth- 
whileness Richard Tennant 
under his frivolity. Just as I have always 
said, I gloated to myself, 

n does not have to be 


conce aled 


an earnest pe := 


serious. He can 
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afford to be merry. And then, just as 
I was downright emotional about lenny, 
even calling him Richard, he sailed 
alongside with his pestering: 

**Hey, Skin-nay! Want to go ’long? 
I'll get you back before dinner.” 

“No, | don’t,” I snapped. 

“That makes four girls who do not 
appreciate their privileges,” he re- 
marked to Ginger, who was getting out 
to make room for me, and drove on. 

“Oh, wait, Fatty! I’ve changed 
mind,” I called after him. 

“so have e he called bac k, but 
stopped at the next crossing and waited 
for me. 

Later, as we were driving home, he 
told me that he was going to take Jack 
up to the Ballards in June. But it came 
to pass that he took the little chap three 
days later. Jack’s mother had_ been 
ob liged to leave him in the house alone, 
as it was raining, while she delivered 
some plain sewing on the other side of 
town. The woman in the next flat had 
promised to “look out for” Jack, but 
when the whole row was discovered to 
be on fire, the woman forgot all about 
him, in the tumult of getting her own 
hve together and counting them to be 
sure they were all there. When the fire 
department arrived, Ginger turned the 
corner a little in advance of the hose- 
Carts, and before the hose could be con- 
nected he had found his way through a 
window beside the door of the third flat 
from the corner, disappearing into the 
smoke and flames. The firemen were so 
accustomed to his prowling about at the 
hres that no one paid any attention to 
him until he reappeared at the window 
with his bigge st bz irytone b: irk. As soon 
as he knew he was observed he disap- 
peared again, and the mother of the five 
began to scream that Jack was in the 
house. Three or four firemen crashed 
through the fighting their way 
through flames and smoke, but could 
find no one—not even Ginger, and pres- 
ently came back to see if the dog had 
come out while they were feeling their 
way about inside. No one had seen him. 
lwo men went back to renew the search 
for the boy, and were gone so long that 
the front walls fell, cutting off their re- 
turn. until 


di OT, 


Every one was in a panic, 


presently a wild yell went up from the 


























“ 


ick, and we—for half the had 
irrived by this time—rushed around to 
ee what had happened. 

One 


town 


of the two men was carrying 
lack, and the other was rolling Ginger in 
mmebody’s blankets off a flapping 
clothes-line. The boy was half crying 
nd half laughing as he was handed over 
to Richard Tennant, who had just ar- 
ved, and said, with sobbing pride: 
‘Ginger he played he was the amb’- 


lance and he got me out, he did!” And 
then he fainted. 
| knew Tenny would take care of 


lack, so I ran back to ask about Ginger. 
‘Just scorched, Miss Grant. He isn’t 
rt a bit,’ the freman told me. “Some 
f his fur afire, but his coat is so 
ick it would take a week to get at him. 
yu might rub some cold cream on his 
ise,” he said, smiling a little at my 
mcern, ‘though 7¢ isn’t singed to speak 


Was 


} 


\ minute later Ginger escaped from 


AND THEN HE COMI AND WAITED BY MI 


AN AWFUL LONG TIMI 


the blankets and the indignities thereof, 
and shook himself vigorously. 

I had to wait until Tenny came back 
from taking Jack up North, to find out 
just what had happened at the fire. He 
came in, laughing, in time for dinner one 
night the last of the week, followed by 
Ginger, who was not in the least self- 
conscious over the stunning new collar 
displaying an engraved notice of full 
membership in the fire department, be- 
stowed upon him by the firemen. 

** Jack 1s doing fine,” Tenny told us, in 
answer to our questions, and continued: 
“On the way up North he told his 
mother and me all about the fire. He 
said the first thing he knew there was 
fire everywhere, and he couldn’t get to 
his chair. He had had a backache and 
had been lying ol the couch all day. He 
said he just played he was in a tight 
place poor little devil, he didn’t need 
to play that!) and just thought he’d 
better ‘buck up,’ as I always told him. 
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He said he ‘hollered’ awhile, 
admitted he cried a little, 
said ‘Ginger come bustin’ in and found 
me.’ | asked him what Ginger did, and 
he said, ‘Well, frst he back and 


barked, and then he come and waited by 


and the n he 


went 


me an awful long time’ (it was probably 
only a minute or two), ‘and then he took 
his nose and rolled me over on my face, 
and then he took a good hold of my 
clothes in the back and dragged me 
down on to the floor. It hurt like the 
dickens, but I knew Ginger couldn’t 
help it and was trying to do something. 
I tried to reach round and put my arms 
around him, but he growled at me and 
| let loose. 
my neck like he never meant to be cross, 
and got hold of my clothes in the middle 
again, and pulled me through the kitchen 
to where the basement door was open. 
7 hen he got around on the other side 
and pulled me down the steps. It hurt, 
and I| kinda choked in the smoke, and 
didn’t notice anything for a_ while. 
Then the firemen found us and said, 


and the n he 


Lhe n he licked the back of 
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“Well, (ll be hanged!’ and then t 
give me to you, Doctor Tennant, 
you found mother, and that’s all. © 
wasn’t it fun that Ginger knew all al 
amb’lancing from fghting the Kay 
with me?’”’ 

lenny leaned over and patted the 


lovingly. ‘‘Not so bad for a chap 
Vou, 1S it c 
Ginger waved his tail and yawn 


superior to praise, but when mot! 
slipped out into the kitchen a few s 
onds later all his superiority vanis| 
like magic. He trotted alertly after h 
and I laughed to Tenny, “There 
the cream I intended for the sh 
cake!’ my apprehension proving not 
together without foundation, for in 
minute we heard a mighty lapping. 
“He is a great old dog!” grinne 
Tenny, listening to Ginger’s abandon 
enjoyment of his bowl! of milk, which, 
discovered later, had been to some extent 
enriched from the cream supply, at 
then he did a most characteristic an 
Tenny-like thing. He dropped a casu 





7a LD YOU CONSIDER MARRYING MI 





AND MAKING A HOME FOR MY DOG?” 
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1 over my hand, which was lying on 

chair-arm, just within reach, and 
vith his little one-sided smile: “| 
about decided to marry you 1n 
to have some place to leave him 
| go TO | rance. lve just received 
mmission, and shall be leaving be- 
nanny weeks. Would you considet 

me and making a home fot 

| } Lae | reddy = 

very still for a minute. 


ving 
Where 
the sentimental wooings of fiction 
my\ day-dreams? Phe n | reas yned 

n myself that Tenny was only fool- 
though the quality of his voice, 
zical as It Was, made that de duction 
rd The steady hand over mine 
1 strongly. I turned, almost against 
1. to meet Tenny’s eyes, and 


1| 
ll 


d them quiet and clear and full of 


lerne > and it came to me that just 
does not have to 
k on seriousness, so a love that 


n earnest person 


ep and sane and true does not have 
back on sentiment, and Tenny’s 
sical proposal became to me the 
I t wondertul one that Was evel 
ae 
W-why, ves!’ I laughed a little 
“TIL be fold Miss Legion’ 
and feed your dog while 
Sudden panic overtook 
and I turned my hand beneath his 
n anxious clutch. ‘ You—you'll 
ure to come back, won’t you, 


] 
MULOUSLY. 
1marry you 

9 
ire away: 


I shall come back if it is humanly 
| ssible, de ar, he told me, reassuringly, 
the quizzical nonchalance gone from 
voice and eves. “You area creat little 
Winifred, to marry me just when 
I’m going away. Let’s see if this is the 
oht size,” fishing a ring out of his 
pocket—a ring of such magnificence that 
it must have been three minutes before 
| thought to say: 

“Well, of all the conceit! You were so 

re aS inal that | that | would ‘ 
lenny smiled his provokingest. ‘Oh, 
i just thought surely eg one could be 
found to wear it, and look after my dog, 
and write love-letters to me that would 
bring me safe home again; and I have 
always meant to ask you 
you have so many moods that it 1s next 
best to having a generous assortment of 


1 


rst, because 


cirls. I’d hate a wHe who was always 
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! She would bore me to extinc- 


the same 
tion.” 

“Richard Telford Tennant!” I began, 
loftily, only to dwindle off into this com- 
ment: ‘You are a_ born’ bachelor, 
Tenny! It is a shame for any girl to 
marry you and spoil your whole life. I 
feel downright mean about it. I’Il tell 
you what I will do! I will keep the ring, 
and feed your dog, and write you the 
best letters you ever had, and let you 
of from matrimony. You are as free as 
be fore you blunde red into that indiscreet 
proposal that you will be sure to regret!” 

“We shall be married next Wednes- 
day,” he returned, calmly, and added: 
‘| appreciate your generosity, Freddy, 
but in my case it is not love me, love my 
dog and my ring, but love my dog and 
my ring, love me. If it would not neces- 
sitate my getting up out of this chair I 
would kiss you, all according to the 
romances. But I am so comfortable. 
Will you please excuse me till a more 
convent nt season?” 

| scorned to make any reply, and, 
anyway, mother came to the door just 
then to ask Tenny to do something for 
her out in the kitchen, and presently I 
heard him saying to her: 

“Tl have inveigled Winifred into a 
promise to marry me next week, Mrs. 
Grant. She is just like you, so I do not 
expect to regret my lost bachelorhood as 
long as I live!” 

I could not hear mother’s reply, but I 
had to smile to myself at his way of 
telling her. Then the smile vanished as 
the significance of the last phrase echoed 
dully in my mind. As long as he lived! 
Life was so tragically uncertain where 
Tenny was going “‘ before many weeks.” 
I started up impulsively, with the idea 
of begging him not to go, and then stood 
breathless before a sudden realization of 
how much men like Tenny were needed 
at the Front—men whose universality of 
heart and mind could supplement and 
piece out the loose ends and limitations 
of their profession with a sane and sturdy 
faith, though faith might not be the 
name these men were in the habit of 
calling that confidence that comes of 
insight and unselfishness; men able to 
care for the bodies that had gone bravely 
down into hell, and at the same time, 
without a thought of cant or creed, able 
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to reinspire and fortify the horror- 
sickened minds, just by their own good 
cheer and poise. And I had been about 
to beg Tenny to stay with me, because I 
was selfish and afraid! I was standing, 
half blinded by hot tears, when he came 


in from the kitchen, bearing a meat- 
platter and two vegetable-dishes with 
almost the skill of a trained waiter. 


Seeing me, with his usual quick compre- 
hension of moods he put the things 
quietly in place on the table and came 
over to me, putting his arms about me 
with comforting gentleness as he said: 

“Everything will be all right, Wini- 
fred, no matter how it turns out. Of 
course I expect to come back, especially 
now, but even if I shouldn’t, you would 
not want me to not go, would you? 
That’s a good girl! Now come along and 
have some dinner, for | have tickets for 
‘Daddy Long-legs,’ and we don’t want 
to be late.” 


lhe other day a very proud small boy 
stood gloriously erect on our station plat- 
form, say ing good-by to the benedict doc- 
tor who was leaving in khaki to take care 
of the men who get hurt while fighting 
the “ Kay-zer,”’ and who was saying: 

“] had to tie Ginger in order to 
get away from him, Jack. Remember! 
1 am expecting you to help Lady Legion 
take care of him for me. Do you mind, 
old scout?” 


‘Tru help her, Doctor,” 


the little chap 


promised, eagerly; but they had reck- 
oned without Ginger. 

Just as the wheels gave the first 
crunching turn, and Tenny swung up 


the steps of the observation platform, 
come by the porter, a red setter, 
aring only fragments of the proud 
oak ir of full membership in our fire de- 
partment, flashed through the crowd and 
up the steps, past the frantically protest- 
ing darky, into Tenny’s arms, which 
tightened comfortingly about him. 
‘Why, Ginger’ he said, his voice 


. Pact 


Bese Fam ot, 
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curiously husky, as the dog, even in 
distress, remembered to lift a right fi 
paw in the newly learned salute, giv 
a beseeching whimper as he honored t 
khaki. ‘“‘Well, if that is the way \ 
feel about it, old puppy, we will f 
some way to take you along.” 

And then, as the train gathered n 
mentum, Tenny’s eyes swept smiling 
over the little crowd that had come 
see him off, answering the numer 
good-bys with one hearty, inclusive o1 
before his eyes came homing back 
mine in a long, reassuring look. 

“Ginger has the courage of his d 
sires!’ | called up to him, and enda 
gered my life by stretching a hand up f 
one more touch; what had started in 1 
be a laugh turning into an ignominio 
sob. Tenny managed to reach the ti} 
of my fingers as I added, incoherent! 
“You got me under false pretenses 
Ginger was to stay with me!” 

‘He just happened to think that 
couldn’t write letters. You can! G 
right home and write me one, Winifred! 

And because he carefully did not say 
** Good-by,” I was suddenly able to ca 
across the swiftly widening spac 
““Good-by, Tenny! luck!’ 1 
unison with a shrill childish voice tha 
said: 

“Tf Ginger brings you any of tne Kay 
zer's men, if they're hurt, you'll fix ’en 
up before you let ’em be prisoners, won’ 
your” 

And Tenny heard us both, for his voi 
came faintly back to us: “Sure, Jack! 

Good-by, dear!” 

Three minutes later, as I was getting 
blindly into Tenny’s roadster, a shy 
voice at my elbow asked, “Did Doctor 
Tennant give you his car?’ 

“Yes,” I laughed through my tears. 
Pars in and I will take home, 


Jack. 


Good 


you 


‘You don’t have to drive so very easy 
for me any more,” he hinted, hopefully, 
as he climbed in. 








Reducing the Waste of War 


BY DONALD 


» #9 MERICA, in world esti- 


= i aN mation § at least, 


has 
(yi nevel been considered 

A Nes the abiding-place of the 
W'S thrifty, “those who live 
oo ow ¢ a life of bees, working 
“WES G4 as though they would 


Our husbandry has been 
superabundant 


rever. 


rather, by 


re, 

ts, and, our hands full of plenty, 

vere not forced to thnft as was 
We had no black and bel- 


nt monster lying along our bor- 
ready to smash in; no Ahriman 
ting chance to throttle Ormuzd; no 
I of Darkne SS ready to overwhelm 
ight. We indifferent to the 
tise of economy, there existed 


were 
since 


necessity for It. \ccordinely, it was 


1 that what each American family 
sted would support a family of the 
nch, and what the nation wasted 


ild sustain, well-nigh, half of the old, 
e embattled world. 
wasted; but now, 
e, we save. Now we spe ndthrifts are 
yming a nation of a hundred million 
thnfters. Now our army itself—the 
t-fed, best-clothed, best-paid army in 
the world—is out to win the record of 
ing the thriftiest army in the world. 
In the very front-line trenches there 
sins the intriguing contrast between 


in peace Wwe per- 


aste and conservation. 

In other wars, after battles, after the 
guns had ceased to brag and afte r the 
dies were buried, everything on the 
ittle-field was burned on a sacnificial 
pyre. Now, not a thing 1s burned or 
isted. Instead, scatter 
out on the battle-feld, frequently under 
fire, and gather in literally everything 
1 their vast and far-reaching organi- 
zation to repair and remanufacture. As 
consequence, in one relatively small 
ut illuminating instance, for two years 
the British army in France has not re- 
ured new vard of Canvas Ol of 
webbing. The British and French, and 


salvage-men 


| 


one 


WILHELM 


\mericans now, are literally “making 
things out of nothing.”’ They are using 
ovel and ovel everything that can, by 
any stretch of the imagination, be made 
to serve again. Every loose thread, every 
bit of metal scrap, is gathered in and 
used again or remanufactured. A veri- 
table science of thrift is what this great 


and necessitous grapple with waste 
means. 
Armies did not, in other wars, com- 


promise with economy. Even in the 
Spanish War in Cuba, when a mass of 
stores was be ing burned, Colonel Roose- 
velt, it 1s said, remarked, “‘I marvel at 
the absolute in you Regular Army ofh- 
Now nothing is burned. Battle 
far too big, the reach of de- 
struction fat Waste would 
spell defeat, since scarcity 1S the order 
of the day. Now every big thing—the 
mighty carriage of a wrecked gun, for 
instance, the engine of a fallen airplane, 


won” 
areas are 


too vast. 


the parts of a disordered truck, and 
every little thing, every coat, whether 


gray or khaki or horizon blue, is saved. 
Old hats are turned into bedroom slip- 
pers, saddles into shoes, rags into tour- 


niquets. I threw away a burnt match 
while talking to a_ salvage officer. 
“Over there,” he observed, “‘we save 


burnt matches sometimes. They’re char- 
coal, you know good for tooth-powder!” 

Phe re is now, in every division of our 
million men abroad, a salvage battalion 
—and with it is working every branch of 
the army. How much ts saved, how ex- 
tensive the effort is, no one knows who 
has not seen a rail-head, in the battle- 
zone. There you find the most conglom- 
erate mountain of material imaginable 
—great heaps, growing larger continu- 
ously, added to by trucks and wagons 
busy night and day; and_in turn sorted 
by armies of workers, baled for ship- 
ment, loaded on cars, or repaired on the 
spot. 

The other day at Camp Meade I saw a 
private take up critically a pair of shoes. 
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“My old buddies,” he said, smiling 
with an air of renewing a pleasant ac- 
quaintanceship, “back from the shoe- 
shop.” He kicked off his other pair— 
each soldier has two pairs, with his “ hob- 


nails,’ three—and puiled on his reno- 
vated friends. ‘‘ Not much for style,” he 
mused. ‘Built for speed and com- 


fort, though.” Then, abruptly, “And 
believe me, I’d rather have ’em than new 
ones, you can bet!’ 

And that is the general opinion re- 
garding renovated articles, both “over 
there”’ and here in the sixteen Guard 
camps and sixteen cantonments, every 
one of which has, either within itself or 
in base shoe-hospitals strategically lo- 
cated, facilitics for the repair of shoes. 
In the single month of Apnil, in fact, the 
third month after the Reclamation Divi- 
sion of the Quartermaster Corps became 
an actuality, 170,000 pairs of shoes in 
America alone were renovated by the 
army, and many of them, moreover, 
were given the benefit of orthopedic and 
corrective work by army medical ofh- 
In the Fort Sam Houston shop 
forty-one workess are now repairing an 
average of 228 pairs every day. One 
camp omens 15,000 pairs as unfit for 
service; one officers’ training-camp left 
9,000 pairs abandoned; but nearly all of 
these are marching in the cause of free- 
dom now. Every pair of them repre- 
sents a saving of five dollars; and since 
the issue of new shoes at one typical 
cantonment was reduced by more than 
40 per cent., and 3,000,000 soldiers 
knock through about 2,600,000 pairs in 
a year, one may guess what are the sav- 
ings in comfort and money; this, too, 
at a time when leather is scarce and in- 
valuable. 

In France shoes are sent direct from 
battle-felds to the “‘ mother’’—the great 
base equipment-hospital located in two 
large steel-and-concrete buildings loaned 
us by the French, equipped by us with 
electric light and all-American motor- 
driven machinery, and “manned,” when 
Secretary Baker and his party visited it, 
by 2,000 Frenchwomen and 1,000 en- 
listed men, but manned now by steadily 
increasing numbers of women and by 
fewer and fewer men. 

These Frenchwomen who “man the 
mother” are performing such a grim and 


cers. 
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ill-smelling task as would win praise even 
for-men. For first the shoes and other 
articles must be cleaned and sorted and, 
because lice and their larve are every- 
where in the trenches, must be given 
antiseptic treatment. Accordingly, they 
are put to seethe for twenty-four hours 
or so in a bath—a solution of creto, 
water, and carbolic acid. Then they are 
dried and repaired, given a coat of 
dobin, or grease, which helps to make 
the unfinished leather, the only kind 
that withstands mud and water, water- 
proof for a month or so; resized, boxed, 
and returned for reissue, when they are 
generally preferred to new shoes by the 
soldiers, because they are softer and 
“broken in.” 

Sometimes the soles of the shoes are 
utterly worn out or missing; sometimes 
the uppers are gone. But remaining 
parts are matched together—facilities 
are being developed even for turning 
right shoes to left or left to mght. If the 
soles are fairly good, new soles, hob- 
nailed, are nailed over them. If the 
uppers are past redemption, they are 
turned by machine into circular patches 
for use in reinforcing leggings wherever 
required. Then the remaining pieces of 
leather are cut into disks, drawn through 
knives of special design, turned into 
shoestrings, and any bits still non-usable 
are sold, at last, as scrap. 

The good old army campaign hat has 
its extended period of usefulness. Here 
in America it lasts about nine months 
if it is properly cared for, but at the end 
of six is usually in condition for complete 
and surprising renovation, at a cost, by 
contract, of sixty cents or so, or of only 
thirty-five cents if the work is done by 
the army. It comes in soiled. The man 
who wore it, since he owns but one hat, 
seldom gets it back again. Accordingly, 
as is the invariable rule, it is cleansed 
and sterilized. Out comes its sweatband, 
off comes its nbbon and tie-cord, on a 
block it goes, to enjoy the liveliest of 
steaming. [hen it is blocked into shape, 
finished off with pouncing-paper, loured 
with hot loure, wetted, ironed, set to 
size, furnished with new or rejuvenated 
nbbon, band, and cord, boxed, and re- 


turned for reissue. 
In France the old hat, which is asso- 
ciated with the fondest of army tradi- 
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tions, had to give way to the army cap— 
which is made from fragments of the 
uniform—imasmuch as men are often 

obliged to sleep under cover, meaning 
under hat, and inasmuch as the shrapnel 
helmet is quite the fashion now and the 
cap goes better with it. 

Now it happened, over there, that, 
though army hats were plentiful enough, 
hospital bedroom slippers were very, 
very scarce. It took a long leap of sal- 
vage ingenuity to take apparel from the 
head of man and put it on his feet. But 
that is what the army did. With dies 
it cut the brims of the old army hat, 
which was then usually on the road to 
ruin, into the shape of the human foot, 
stitched two layers together, stitched 
them back and forth, as is done with 
Japanese slippers, turned the fragments 
into heels, turned the crown into tips, 
used bits of umform for the uppers, and 
sent off to the Red Cross a prodigious 
supply of bedroom slippers! 

But here and over there this is not 
the ultimate use of the old army hats. 
The leathers, when worn out, are sorted 
and sold to dealers. ‘he ribbons and the 
cords are used again. And finally, when 
only little fragments still remain, these 
are turned into shoddy, for giving 
strength to overcoats. Everything, in a 
word—every bit of the old army hat—is 
salvaged, turned to use again. 

These are illuminative bits of army 
thrift. To tell all salvage miracles would 
be to write a book, and a stimulating 
book it might prove to be. 

There is the vast business, for in- 
stance, of reclaiming and remanufactur- 
ing ordnance material. In the very zone 
of battle there are motor-truck repair- 
shops. ‘These units go with a division 
into action. They take their place at 
the nearest rail-head, under fire of shells 
and bombs, and to them is diverted 
everything capable of quick repair— 
small arms, automatic rifles, machine- 
guns, rifles, pistols. Special sections are 
able to patch up feld-howitzers, to fix 
the breech-blocks, or take “dimples” 


out of the bore, and set them to pound- 
ing the enemy again. 

Back of these motor-repair units there 
are corps repair and artillery shops, to 
handle larger problems. 
depots, 


Still farther 
with com- 


back are advance 
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pletely equipped machine-shops, which 
can take down and reuse the parts of a 
battered field-howitzer, putting two or 
three battered ones together to make a 
good one. 

And far back are great salvage sta- 
tions for ordnance which can take a 
twelve-inch gun, bore out its worn-out 
“liner,” put a new liner in, rifle it—in 
short, make it as good as new. 

In one great establishment, where 
four thousand Frenchwomen are em- 
ployed, most of whom sustain families, is 
cleansed and repaired all the equipment 
used by the officers and men in the zone 
of advance, except that which is handled 
by compact traveling laundries; whereas 
the men who are not in the zone of 
advance themselves wash what they 
wear or have them washed at blanchis- 
Series, and returned, which work the 
government is also preparing now to 
handle. 

It is the fact that men far behind the 
lines or still in America must do or 
pay for their own laundering, which 
makes the army laundries self-sustain- 
ing, though they do their work at about 
one-sixth of prevailing commercial prices. 
But when men come out of the trenches 
they are deserving of a well-earned rest, 
and not only is it impossible, usually, for 
them to reclaim their onginal equip- 
ment, but, more important still, it is 
quite essential that thorough war be 
made on vermin. One great department 
of the “mother” is, therefore, devoted to 
handling clothing, to sterilizing and 
laundering it, to mending, sewing on 
buttons, and to darning socks, which is 
done by machinery. Another depart- 
ment sterilizes and repairs shoes. An- 
other repairs rubber goods — boots, 
arctics, ponchos, rain-coats. Another 
handles canvas goods—cots, tents, leg- 
gings, nose-bags, water-bags. Another, 
saddlery and harness. Still another, the 
last, hardware, such as cooking- and 
held-ranges, utensils, kits—a _ depart- 
ment which has turned out of a scrap- 
heap three car-loads of field-ranges when 
they were sorely needed. 

The total saving made by this great 
“mother” of course even the Quarter- 
master Corps cannot estimate; and the 
reader, remembering we have more than 
a million men in France, and some 
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already on German soil, can only 
guess. 

Nothing is neglected in the plans of 
the Quartermaster Corps, to whose 
Reclamation Division here, and Salvage 
Division over there, falls the business of 
gathering in all remaining threads left 
by the other branches of the army. 

In other words, thanks to the example 
of the British and French, the army is 
developing a science of economy, and the 
essence of any science, of course, is the 
universality of its law. In the old days 
the army was not wasteful, nevertheless 
such economies as it made were casual 
rather than primary, and those of cur- 
rent manufacturing methods merely, or 
such as occurred fortuitously. 

Long before the vanguard of our army 
was sent to France Mr. Balfour, it will 
be remembered, came to America as a 
special emissary from Great Bntain. He 
called at the White House, he made 
public appearances and public utter- 
ances, but nothing was said of the small 
group of experts, the very chosen of 
British army brains, who kept out of 
public view and conferred secretly with 
our army authorities. Then Joffre came. 
People saw him, too, but no one knew 
the secret knowledge he also brought. 
Then other missions came. Soon, from 
these secret conferences, were sent a few 
American officers abroad, specifically to 
study salvage. And when the army ar- 
rived, in part, overseas, plans for its 
salvage work were well under way, 
though at first it required, with new 
equipment and no battles, little effort. 

Here at home complaints poured into 
the Quartermaster Corps regarding 
waste in the erection of the cantonments, 
which the contractors were building on 
a cost-plus basis—cost of materials plus 
less than 3 per cent. profit—in a race 
with time. On October 5th, accordingly, 
the control bureau of the Quartermaster 
Corps assigned a captain, two other ofh- 
cers, an ofhce with one stenographer, to 
the beginnings of army salvage work, 
specifically as such. That work, begin- 
ning with savings in lumber and other 
articles, which at one cantonment were 
sufhcient for the erection of a barrack- 
house, and in others were sufficient to 
afford a large supply of firewood—for in 
some instances whole acreages had to be 
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cleared of trees—resulted, in January, in 
the establishment of the Reclamation 
Division, with one Reclamation officer 
and 600 men assigned to each of the large 
camps and cantonments and smaller 
allotments to every army post. Thus 
something of a new science was estab- 
lished, with laws in the form of general 
orders, and a new watchword going the 
rounds, ““The Reclamation officer will 
get you if you don’t watch out!” 

‘There is no weapon the G sermans fear 
so much as the bayonet,” this new 
evangelist preaches, “except the sharp 
bread-knife.”’ 

And the Reclamation officer forthwith 
sat beside the garbage-can especially 
allotted in every army kitchen to bread- 
stuffs—together with others for bones, 
others for fats, and so on—and the effect 
of his presence showed in the disappear- 
ance of all big slices, with the result that 
by weighing the respective cans and 
establishing “ bogey’ in one cantonment, 
a typical one, in fifteen days the saving 
in bread was 60,000 pounds—enough to 
feed 3,000 men. 

‘Instead of all the sugar you use in 
those great cups of coffee,” he preached 
his new evangel, “‘stir your coffee twice 
as much.” 

“And, cook, in your important work 
help to lick the Germans! Use these well- 
established lard substitutes and save in- 
valuable animal fats—save a little for 
each man and the total will mount up 
huge!” 

Then this distinguished army officer 
rose from his place beside the garbage- 
cans, into one of which went tins and 
bottles, and stressed the importance of 
bottles and tin. 

“Bottles,” he demonstrated in_ his 
monthly receipts, “are worth from 
twelve to SIxXty cents apiece, and even 
broken glass 1s worth seven dollars a ton. 


And cans! Instead of smashing and 
puncturing them so that mosquito 
larve cannot breed therein, save them! 


For every 150 pounds of them mean a 
pound of pure tin, and who knows when 
Holland’s ‘neighbor’ will force the 
Dutch to cut us off from the major part 
of our imported supply?” 

Then the ubiquitous officer turned to 
love-letters, newspapers, magazines — 
every paper scrap that lew—* Because,” 
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he argued, “ paper is worth its weight in 
coal, and newspapers and magazines are 
worth much more!” 

And then the wire that came from the 
bales of hay that were shipped for the 
horses and mules, which are without 
number. “Use it,’”’ he ordered, “‘to bale 
the paper!” 

While the cannon in some parts of the 
big reservations grumble and roar, in 
other parts soldier convalescents, a few 
of those disappearing gentry called con- 
scientious objectors, and others are 
learning the gentle arts of the field— 
wielding the plowshare behind the pa- 
tient army mule. And while the rifle- 
ranges throb, and some men learn the 
arts of war, half a mile away, others, 
under a scientific farmer, are planting 
radishes or potatoes, of which nearly 
every camp and cantonment has a 
goodly acreage. Camp Dix, in New 
Jersey, thus has 400 acres under culti- 
vation. Camp Devens, in Massachu- 
setts, has half as many. Camp Lee, in 
Virginia, has 700 acres allotted to sweet- 
potatoes principally. All of which, says 
the Reclamation officer, goes to the 
glory of American arms, the strengthen- 
ing of convalescents for duty abroad, 
the beginning of the end of the time 
when a single cantonment required 
1,000,000 pounds of potatoes, 250,000 
pounds of onions, despite trafhe condi- 
tions, in a single consignment all the 
Way from Colorado! 

Some soldier cities have piggeries. A 
few are picking cotton that came spring- 
ing up from taken-over farms—one can- 
tonment cared for and gathered in 
$4,000 worth. 

A port of embarkation, or a pier 
thereof, partakes of the existence of a 
ship itself. There space is precious and 
hurry is the rule. 

Vessels in ballast put in from infested 
waters, eager to dump anything they 
carry, eager to get away again. And bal- 
last means, unless the vessels have 
special tanks, not water, but something 
heavy that will cling to keel—cinders, 
sand, gravel, rock — any of a score of 
things, 500 tons or so to a typical trans- 
port. This ballast, of course, must be 
lightered away. 

Now one of the great and continuous 
costs of one of our ports—Hoboken— 


came with the business of employing 
lighters, which carry only fifty or sixty 
tons and cost twelve dollars a day. This 
continuous cost, so the shrewd Reclama- 
tion Oficer who was assigned, first, to 
Hoboken, discovered, mounted up to 
huge proportions, since vessels come and 

o faster far than the German count. 

nd the only recourse, likewise he dis- 
covered, was to sell that ballast. This, 
accordingly, he does. Sometimes there 
are many bidders for it! So he has in it a 
source of income now. He climbed on a 
truck one day, just as it was leaving the 
gate to the piers. “‘What have you got 
under that cover?’ he demanded of the 
crew. 

“We're rubber-repair men,” he heard. 
*“We’ve been doing some work on the 
Antilles.” 

“Yes,”’ mused this captain, shrewdly, 
‘and you're carrying away that conduit 
—forty dollars’ worth!” 

Now every pound of rubber goes to 
the uses of the army, or goes into storage 
against the rainy day. Not a truck or 
wagon leaves the gates without written 
permission of the Reclamation officers. 

Garbage and refuse, which the govern- 
ment had formerly paid $1.50 a wagon- 
load to get hauled away, is sorted now as 
it accumulates, and brings for special 
kinds comparatively “fancy prices,” 
while mere table garbage yields a steady 
income of $720 a year, with a contractor 
calling for it regularly every day and as 
often additionally as wanted. Boxes, 
which cost about fifteen cents to get nd 
of, now bring as much to the credit side 
—sometimes more; and barrels, when 
perfect, are worth much more. 

Is it any wonder, that the captain 
and three lieutenants and the eleven 
enlisted men who are assigned as army 
reclaimers at the port, in addition to de- 
positing in storage an invaluable mass of 
things varying from bulkheads and life- 
rafts to mattress-covers and counter- 
panes, copper, brass, a hundred other 
articles, deposited in May alone in the 
bank, over and above all expenses, more 
than $12,000? 

One day this captain-of-the-watch 
was summoned to a railroad yard. 
There a car-load of army material, which 
had, in storage in Washington barracks, 
suffered severely from spontaneous com- 
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bustion, had taken fire again while in 
transit to the port’s reclamation depot. 
Then, water-soaked and sodden, it was 
dumped into the railroad yard. 

“We think,” this captain was in- 
formed, “you'd better send for the gar- 
bage-man.” 

The captain shook his head. “The 
garbage-man,” he said, momentously, 
*‘oets too many things given to him.” 

He sent for a laundryman instead. 

The laundryman, a little dubiously, 
agreed to wash all the sorry mess at five 
cents a pound. And forthwith from that 
mess there were reclaimed more than 
400 good woolen army blankets rated 
at eight dollars each, 300 others, the 
edges of which had _ been burned, 
trimmed and stitched together, virtually 
as good as new, by-products from many 
others, along with a great number of 
cotton uniforms, much cotton under- 
wear, and odd buttons, pockets, and 
scraps sufhcient to replenish this “ moth- 
er’ for many days to come. 

One day this same captain got as far 
out on his field of battle as the end of one 
of the long ocean piers. There, hard by 
the berth in which the Leviathan, once 
the Vaterland, had lain for long months, 
awaiting Americanization, was a small 
mountain of pillows, some of which, 
mischievously, some wisely, as we shall 
see, had been ripped open, all of which 
lay now, fully 2,500 in number, a wet 
and, fortunately, rain-driven mass under 
the open sky. 
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The Reclamation officer sold those 
feathers. He got nearly $300 for them. 
And of course he reclaimed the fancy 
cambric cases—two yards nearly to 
every pillow, worth fifty cents a yard. 
But that is not the most interesting, 
most eloquent part of this incident. For 
when he opened those pillows he found, 
besides the feathers, such devilish machi- 
nations as only the Germans seem heir 
to—torches, tiny improvised ignitables, 
even match-heads wrapped in_ sand- 
paper, so that the tiniest pressure would 
start a raging hre. 

He found a sequel, too, when he 
turned inspectors to the life-preservers 
thrown off from German ships. For 
many of them, with what hopes the 
reader can guess, had been stuffed with 
sawdust, slugged with heavy pieces of 
iron. 

Long after the war is over we shall 
remember these lessons learned. For, 
howsoever the world recovers from waste 
which can only be measured by working- 
days lost from homes and families, from 
helds and factories and all the construc- 
tive work of the world, lost in drill and 
preparation and in graves on hillsides 
over there, still there are lessons we are 
learning now. 

“We shall have learned thnft, the 
handmaid of replenishment,” said a Sal- 
vage officer back from the fields of dese- 
cration. “ We shall, in part, and perhaps 
in all, make up with education what we 
have lost in war.” 
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On the Disappointments and 
Vicissitudes of Mice 


BY LAURA SPENCER PORTOR 


» SSSR HERE is, I am _ per- 


pets secs te : 
cha oH » suaded, a tendency in 


‘Ait aie many of us to reckon 
SA nYi , too absorbedly our own 
roms \ difficulties and to give 


but scant regard to 
5 the difficulties of others. 
This I hae 3 med frequently, not 
only in our associations with those of 
our own kind, but very especially in our 
relations with creatures we assume to be 
of a lower order than ourselves. 

| believe my own opportunity for ob- 
serving the difficulties and disappoint- 
ments of certain members of the animal 
kingdom to have been somewhat excep- 
tional. It first came to me by way of 
residence in a very delightful house in 
the country in which it was my privilege 
to live. [t i is an old house, as age goes 

\merica, eighty or more years having 
passed over the oldest of its low gables. 
Before we came to it the owner had not 
lived in it for many years. People had 
camped there from time to time; it had 
served during one summer as sanctuary 
to some episcopal nuns who set up a 
chapel in one of its twenty-two rooms, 
and tinkled matins and vespers in and 
out of its twilit chambers; but they 
remained a short two months only and 
then went on again, they and their 
chanted services, leaving it voiceless 
and tenantless—tenantless, as to human 
kind. 

When we came to it there were many 
problems, dificult enough, certainly, to 
be met before the be: autiful old rooms of 
pleasing and aristocratical proportions 
could be made comfortable and livable. 
But I know now that I reckoned these 
problems much too curiously and with too 
scant regard for the far greater difficul- 
ties our advent must have put upon all 
the shy creature folk who had up to that 
time found the old place convenient and 
habitable enough. 
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In front of the house a wide brook 
brawls or pauses in little pools to med- 
itate under the hazel light of the birches 
and maples of a most lovely woodland. 
Into this woodland the long veranda, 
running the length of the house, faces 
directly. It is but a step, say, rather, 
the mere dip of a wing from the branches 
of the trees to the more sheltered safety 
of those cornices and crevices of pillar 
and window-frame where nests may be 
built so commodiously, away from storm 
and uncertainty of many kinds; so, too, 
it is but a step, or let us say a mere 
flying squirrel-leap from the drooping 
wood branches to the mossy veranda 
roof, and thence a swift squirrel-run of 
no distance at all, along the varied 
eaves, and under them where secret 
openings offer, and then but a flash of 
four-footed speed to the inviting safety 
and quiet of the old rafter attic—an ideal 
place to raise baby squirrels. 

When we arrived that day the house 
was occupied, at its edges and corners, 
and even between its closed attic shut- 
ters, by birds of every householding and 
houseloving variety; and in between its 
many walls, and in its upper rooms and 
closets and air-chambers and low, long 
attic, by squirrels and chipmunks; and 
here, there, and everywhere, we soon 
learned, in all kinds of unobservable but 
plainly audible places, by mice. 

At the time I was not aware of the 
completeness of this occupancy, but 
looking back now with full knowledge, 
I have a sense of shame and crudeness 
as | think what our coming must have 
meant to all those many denizens of 
that long, rambling, quiet old mansion. 
I had then, it must be remembered, not 
a thought of them. We were reckoning 
so absorbedly our own discomforts of 
moving attendant on our arrival, that we 
gave not so much as a thought to their 
calamities of withdrawal. 
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The birds were the first to go. I re- 
member the frightened dart of one of 
them close to my face when I fist 
stepped from the front hall onto the 
veranda. Such a frightened whirr and 
clipping and cutting of the air to get 
through it and away, as though a panic 
had seized her. And another on the 
branches just beyond the veranda, on 
her way, no doubt, back to her nest on 
the window-casing where now she dared 
not alight. Such incredulous flitting 
from branch to branch, such twitching 
of tail and wings, such anxious twitter- 
ings and turnings of the head, such bird 
exclamations! ‘Then she spread her wings 
and flew away, no doubt to circulate the 
news. What Huns and Vandals threat- 
ened the country of her safety! 

I think the first week, certainly the 
second, at most, saw all the birds gone. 
The squirrels and chipmunks, too, 
though they stayed on a trifle later, were 
not long in departing. There were coun- 
cils and hurried scamperings, hushed 
pauses, and now and then—when I got 
an actual glimpse of one of them—an 
attitude of intent listening, a tiny paw 
held dangling in front of a visibly beat- 
ing heart, then the quick, noiseless drop 
to all-fours, the drooped tail, the flash 
of speed, then the leap into leafy invist- 
bility—only the branches left swaying, 
remembering. 

We had an Irish cook, who called all 
this tribe — red squirrels, gray squir- 
rels, and chipmunks—indiscriminately, 
“the munks.” 

“God bless us! Look at the munks, 
mum! How they do race and carry on!” 

She came to me the second morning, 
after what I take to have been a sleepless 
night: ‘‘Did you hear last night, mum? 
*Twas a shame to any decent house. 
And but for it’s bein’ here in this heathen 
country, at the back of God’s field, and 
not a Christian locomotive to be had for 
miles, I'd pack up and be gone before 
I’d stand another night of their riotin’! 
I can’t stand the rakish things, mum.” 

“What is it you cannot stand?” 

“The munks, mum!” 

It was she, a devout daughter of the 
Church, who had said it. I made no 
amendment; I only, I am sorry to say, 
offered her as consolation this: 

‘Don’t worry about them. 


They will 
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not stay now we are here. They will 
find other homes for themselves.” 

Yes, I said just that, and gave it to 
her for consolation. 


So much for the birds and squirrels, 
those altogether shy denizens given to 
quick abdication. But the mice being, 
I take it, of a somewhat more reasoning 
and philosophical order, more inclined to 
treaty and capitulation, remained, after 
I know not what cautious considerations 
and watchful consultations among them- 
selves. That these must have been 
sufficiently serious I am convinced, for 
we heard at first very little indeed of 
their doings; as though they meant to 
wait and study this phenomenon of our 
usurpation before taking any risk with 
powers so unlikely and unknown. 

But as time passed, their attitude tow- 
ard the heavens and their horoscope 
must have altered. Doubtless there was 
some hope matters were not so bad 
the old and experienced among them 
had prophesied. Appropriately quiet in 
the day, in the night they began to dare 
and to recover what was, I suppose, some 
of their erstwhile freedom or old-time 
happiness. They began cautiously to 
come and go; to advance creepingly; to 
explore; to inquire and pry; to examine 
and study; and doubtless, to report. 

The usurpers, it seems, had a strange 
way of lying quiet at night (of all times!) 
and pursuing their busy activities in the 
day, when all good mouse citizens wer 
in bed and asleep! Well, so far so good. 
Perhaps the mice set this down to a 
special providence. However that may 
be, it 1s certain they acted on the intel- 
ligence, for at night, having now become 
well informed as to our habits, they be- 
gan to come and go, if still a little cau- 
tiously, yet with increasing freedom. 

I used to lie awake listening to them. 
One would scurry across the floor wildly, 
overhead, forget something and run back 
for it. Another, carrying a_ burden, 
would in fright or haste drop it, scamper 
away as though terrified (oh, 
gracious!)—and then would dare to go 
back for it, and roll it away soundingly 
into safety. I am inclined to think 
certain pleasure was attendant on these 
dangers, and that among them, as 
among ourselves, the brave were the 
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cay; for there were among them now— 
oh, bead-eyed, venturesome spirits !— 
certain delicate squeakings that had all 
the effect of laughter; I could have 
sworn their feet tittered; there was—I 
do assure you I am speaking the truth- 
something giggling in their gait. 

They were not, | am sure, without 
their Colchases and Cassandras;_ but, 
despite these, they began ere long to 
have certain celebrations. Go to! Let 
old White-Whiskers, who foretold calam- 
ity, take himself off and lie with his nose 
on his paws! There are better things in 
the world than prudence! 

Celebrations there certainly were, 
though of what exact kind I am unable 
to state; weddings, very likely; town 
meetings, it may be, with the ladies pres- 
ent and welcome; picnics, in all proba- 
bility; and christenings, I lean to be- 
lieve, at which I make little doubt they 
drank deliriously of dandelion wine. 
One must not demand too curiously 
where they got it. I really have no 
idea. I keep my own well corked. | 
only know that circumstantial evidence 
is strongly in favor of the belief that they 
had it, and that in large quantities. 
How else 1s it conceivable they could so 
far forget our presence and their own 
risk? For I heard them coming home 
late one night between the rafters, short- 
ly before dawn, in an openly riotous 
manner. Prudence they had flung to 
the winds. Their behavior was wholly 
ramshackle and reckless. Such squeak- 
ings! such tumblings and titterings and 
scramblings as could only have occurred 
among those totally oblivious to all 
danger! Such a drunken dropping of 
acorns and other picnic viands! with 
little shrieks from the ladies! Too evi- 
dently they had determined to eat, drink 
and be merry,come what would. 

I could not help laughing myself with 
them, vet I sobered, too, at such reck- 
lessness on their part. This was no 
mere indiscretion; it was sheer folly. 

[ have no way of knowing whether 
any Daniel rose to warn them. If so, he 
was not heeded. The feast went on 
uninterrupted. Or, it is possible, too, 
they had not the requisite education or 
conscience to enable them to read the 
moonlight on the rafter wall for writing 
of an ominous character. 


When I wakened in the morning not a 
sound nor evidence. Like Bottom, it 
seemed to me that [ had had a most rare 
vision, for daylight had laid a hushing 
and dispersing hand on them also. Then 
suddenly I knew it all for reality. Not 
a beady eye among them, of course, that 
was not closed now; in the day-time 
twilight of old rafters, all of them, with- 
out doubt, slept, dandelion deep, their 
noses and their whiskers on their tails. 

Meanwhile time and events went for- 
ward. Miss Layng, a North-of-Ireland 
woman who kept house for us, while I 
attended to the work required of me in 
my study, appeared before me with a 
white and sleepless face. 

Miss Layng had ominous colored hair, 
which she heaped each morning in an 
exact manner above a face in which 
delicate health, gentleness, and unalter- 
able determination were composite. She 
stood before me now like an allegorical 
figure of “Justice,” or “Commerce,” or 
“Law,” bearing in one outheld hand a 
magenta “‘Dutchman’s head ” cheese. 

“You heard them?” She spoke with 
quiet severity. 

I looked inquiring, innocent. 

She disregarded this, as a person too 
much above a lie herself to recognize 
one. “I think we shall need six traps, 
at least. Cook says she will not stay 
unless they go. She says one ran across 
her face last night!” 

(Oh, the riotousness of them! More 
than I had suspected!) 

At this moment the cook herself ap- 
peared, far less allegorical, comfortingly 
real, a lemon-squeezer in one hand: 

“Oh, mum, I can’t be saying exactly 
whether it did or not. Maybe it did, 
belike it didn’t. But they do get me 
that nervous with what they might do!” 

“You can see from this,” antiphonied 
Miss Layng, solemnly. She turned the 
Holland cheese toward me. In its side 
was eaten what could only be called a 
cavern. She stood there exhibiting it, 
eloquent, without need of words. 

Meanwhile, my own mental processes 
were busy, delightedly. Of course, of 
course! Here was a revelation and an 
accounting! It was this, undoubtedly, 
that had been the occasion of so much 
merriment and wild celebration. And 
how altogether natural! For days they 
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had been fearful, and oppressed with 
dark anxiety. What harm might not 
such a race as ourselves bring them. 
Other powers had fled before us. They 

had remained! But who dared tell the 
outcome? Dark prophecies! Somber 

forebodings! Unthinkable possibilities! 
And then —then—when the dark- 
minded and old among them pointed out 
optimism as the sheerest folly—then 
came this proof of unlooked-for benevo- 
lence! Age and pessimism received their 
due. Caution and timorousness were 
flung to the winds. Old wives and grand- 
fathers were flouted and their cautious- 
ness set down to sheer envy and crabbed- 
The day and the victory were in 
the hands of the young, the optimistic, 
the full of faith! Come, ladies; come 
gentlemen! Pay no heed to these pessi 

mistic aged people. Preserve your faith 
in life! Here is good warrant! Quick! 
uncork the bottles! Bring the baskets 
along! This is a day for feasting, for 
feasting! Look upon this magenta 
miracle of benevolence and be convinced. 
Life is kind! 

Where is a man with heart and imag- 
ination so dead who would not under- 
stand, by the light of all this, why the 
night had seen such celebration? How 
well understood now was the daring of 
the gentlemen, the almost hysterical 
gayetvy of the ladies! 

Meanwhile Miss Layng waited. ‘I 
thought I would get six traps, but wished 
to speak of it first, otherwise you might 
wonder to see so many on the bill at the 
end of the month.” 

In this cryptic yet crystalline fashion 
the problem of their fate was presented 


ness. 


to me. There was put before me a 
choice, a clear choice, between the 
proper maintaining of an_ honorable 
household, the retaining of a house- 


keeper and a cook with all that this 
implied as to my own comfort, and—a 
whole community of I know not how 
many fathers, mothers, children, step- 
children, brothers, half-brothers, uncles, 
aunts, cousins, first cousins once re- 
moved, prophets, sibyls, lawgivers. 

Need | say which I felt constrained to 
che ose? 

Six were caught the first night. 


Six the first night! In the very midst 
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of their rejoicings and the apparent 
favor of their divinity—six! What a 
subject for a rodent Aschylus! How 
they must have set themselves to ponder 
it! How and by what neglect or unin- 
tentional disrespect had they offended 
the gods, who but a while before had 
shone so kind? Six! And, as in the 
reapings of war among ourselves, these 
were bound to have been the best and 
most adventurous spirits. I paused to 
look at only one of them. What a sleek 
and likely fellow he was! What a bead 
of an eye! What a father of a family he 
would have made, nay, perhaps was! 

After that I asked Miss Layng to 
spare me all bulletins and _ statistics; 
but by the frequency pres which I came 
across her in the halls, or just emerging 
from closets, holding Pod from her be- 
tween horrified fingers a small magenta 
trap rigged with wires and a dangling 
tail, | knew the number was large. 

I knew, too, by signs other and quite 
as authentic. The riotous junketings 
had indeed ceased. The community was 
without doubt sobered and, it may be, 
led to think of its sins, its gods having 
turned against it. There was less frolic 
and gladness in the world than there had 
been. I confess all this seemed to me a 
loss, or, more exactly, a kind of waste. 
The wiser and the brooding East does 
not throw such things away. Are there 
not many folk in India, of tawny skin 
and gentle eye, who regard the humbler 
orders as sacred? There in that land 
are not the monkeys (and I cannot be- 
lieve them to be a less destructive or 
garrulous race!) welcome to the temples? 
There does not Kim’s sacred bull go 
about in the market streets and select 
the best vegetables for himself? 

I was discontent with our order of 
things, not to say conscience-stricken, 
and ‘thoug yht much about it. How we 
patronize and humiliate and rout and 
exterminate these humbler folk, mused 
I. With how marked an arrogance we 
deal with them! How we impose our 
morals upon them and bid them live up 
to our laws or be gone! They must 
exist in the presence of a perpetual ulti- 
matum. No court is held for their bene- 


fit; no appeal possible save to mouse- 
traps with their inevitable death penalty; 
no more chance of getting their case fairly 
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stated before us than before the Red 


Queen. Who ever listened to even their 
most able eloquent attorney? 

‘““My lords,” he begins, with nervous 
whiskers, “the case of my client is one 
that especially commends itself to hu- 
man clemency. Six little ones at home, 
my lords, and not a mouthful to eat! 
If this, my lords, if this be not—” 

“OM with his head! Sentence first” 
(the inevitable sentence!), “verdict af- 
terward!” 

So we behave ourselves atrociously 
toward these who, though of a humbler 
order, are yet susceptible, I doubt not, 
of sensibilities and sorrows and enjoy- 
ments. 

These things are disturbing to philoso- 
phy and troubling to the heart. How 
shall we with a conscience justify our- 
selves in the eyes of the animal creation? 
Humbler folk than ourselves, yet I can- 
not think that mice suffer by a compari- 
son. | have attended to them with 
much speculative attention, and I have 
found them a peaceable people without 
malice. The worst offence that I have 
to record against them is the demolition 
of several fine books in my library, but 
it was done (it is not fair to hide this 
testimony) with the high intent of pro- 
viding a comfortable nest for the birth 
and early tending of the tender young. 
As much cannot be said for the destruc- 
tion of Louvain, for the shelling of 
Rheims. They have purloined my 
cheese and been sly as to my soap and 
tallow candles, but not, you will note, 
that they might grow disproportionat ely 
fat and sleek thereon; no, nor for the 
sake of banking these riches to exchange 
them later for horseless carri: iges In 
which to loll lazily or to pursue madly 
some unwholesome excitement; no, nor 
yet to lay such things by in hoards and 
stores in such a manner as to make it 
difficult or impossible for others to have 
the same pleasure as themselves. No; 
they took only what hunger rendered 
legitimate, a few satisfying nibbles at 
the candle, then leaving it free, with a 
fine democracy, for the next man to take 
whatever was his need. Where shall 
you find me a millionaire, or even a 
moderately conscientious business man 
amongst us, with as generous and as 
democratic a tendency? We who are so 


sharp with them, so eager to give them 
the death penalty, would we had thieved 
as little as they? Nor have I ever, for 
all my listenings, been able to hear any 

uarrellings or recriminations amongst 
i Solicitous cautions, dangerous 
adventure, frolickings and gigglings and 
squeaking laughter I have heard, but 
nothing to compare with our harsh- 
nesses, spoken and unspoken, nor do I 
believe them capable of our spites. I 
have met, as have most of us, with days 
of such from honorable men and women 
which | do not believe a mouse—of a so 
much lower order!—would for a moment 
be capable of. 

In the face of uncertainties and disap- 
pointments such as theirs, what would 
become, I wonder, of our philosophy? 
Yet they would appear to maintain their 
gentleness unspoiled. We who take 
offence so readily; would we not boast 
if we forgave a man seven times seven! 
They, it would appear from easily col- 
lected data, do, in all likelihood, forgive 
seven hundred times seventy, and make 
no ado about it at all. They seem al- 
always ready to try life anew, and to 
give you another chance to be generous. 

I was sitting once in the library of the 
old house, to which I have alluded, read- 
ing. Stillness and the stars were out; 
a fire burned on the hearth, for the night 
was cold. I read by the light of a lamp 
a book that I loved. At my feet slept 
Commodore, my collie, his pointed nose 
resting on his paws. On the rug by the 
fire was the old tortoise-shell cat, Lady 
Jane, a spoiled but endeared companion. 
Both had had their supper so bounte- 
ously that the dish of milk lay unemp- 
tied still on the hearth, and, like the 
Giant in the fairy tale, they slept “from 
repletion.” 

They slept and I read, and for comfort 
of mind and body you might have 
gone far that night to find three so con- 
tent as we. And then presently I be- 
came aware of a little timorous shadow 
that was not a shadow, after all, but a 
tiny, tiny mouse. It put up its nose and 
sniffed the air nor’-nor’west, sou’-sou’- 
east. It tasted the possible danger with 
its whiskers. It tasted again and made 


sure, delicately, likeaconnoisseur. Could 
the great adventure be risked? 
I can give you no idea by what sensi- 
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tive soundings and testings and delib- 
erations and speculations it at last crept 
intothe flickering tirelight. I wish I could 
convey to you the delicacy of its be- 
havior, manners to make those of Com- 
modore and Lady Jane (they with their 
sounding titles!) seem crude and greedy 
and plebeian. Its little pauses said, 
“May I?’ Its delicate deliberations 
conveyed, “If I am troubling no one?” 
Its hesitations offered, “If I may be 
so bold?” And then, after these pre- 
liminaries, it took its place how politely 
on the brim of the flat dish of milk and 


drank, and raised its head, and drank, 
paused and drank again, thankfully, 
daintily. Once I thought it offered a 


courteous toast to me and my stillness 
and my silence. 

Commodore and Lady Jane slept on! 
Oh, if they had known! Oh, the mews 
of disappointment and the terrible bark- 
ings and the Fi-fo-fum there would have 
been! But no, they slept on, and at 
last, having supped but lightly, the little 
mouse took itself away, carrying with it 
neither money-bags nor marvelous hen, 
nor golden harp. <A true story and a 
fairy tale all one, if you like—and 
without the questionable ethics of its 
more famous prototype. 


What do they make of life? Their 
stoicism, their gentleness, their never- 
jaded curiosity perpetually tempt 
speculation. That they are a people of 
vicissitudes and disappointments due 
largely to ourselves needs no arguing. 
What opinions have they of us? What 
effect have our behaviors on them? A 
consistently gentle people, they are 
treated with unvarying severity. What 
have they in lieu of logic to make life 
bearable? And what reward is there for 
their virtues? Or, are they too simple at 
heart, as yet, to ask for reward at all 
beyond the hope of a mere precarious 
existence? Is life that dear to them? 
And what, in the way of religious specu- 
lation of a crude, early order, might 
they be supposed to entertain? I would 
like to be delegated to investigate and 
report upon mouse mythology. 

I can hardly rid my self of the idea that 
in their present is, as it were, some dim 
glimmering of our own past. They seem 
to me testing the world as we ourselves 
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must have done when we too were less 
established, when we also were in a posi- 
tion sc arcely less precarious, eons before 
any written records were kept, long 
before man had learned to remember at 
will for the quick purposes of conven- 
ience and comparison—in a dim, dim 
foretime when to us, in some early 
Caliban existence, the outward world 
was as Prospero, unaccountable, and 
possessed of strange whimsies and quick 
with unwarrantable revenges. 

“When a tree,” says Frazer, tracing in 
his Golden Bough the beginnings of 
mythology, “‘comes to be viewed no 
longer as a body of the tree spirit, but 
simply as its abode, which it can quit 
at pleasure, an important advance has 
been made in religious thought. Anim- 
ism 1s passing into polytheism.’ 

I cannot help wondering from time to 
time, whimsically, whether those quiet 
denizens of that old house had made 
“an important advance in_ religious 
thought”; was “‘animism,” with them, 
* passing into polytheism”? Were mouse- 
traps deceptive and evil gods with ter- 
rible snapping jaws, or but the abodes 
of these evil deities? And for philosophy 
and metaphysic, what had they? In 
that dim attic world was this perhaps an 
entire people in its mythopeeic age, 
their gods descending and ascending 
mir aculously, leaving a magenta cheese 
as incontrovertible evidence, or as un- 
accountably visiting them with swift 
and crafty destruction? 

I am inclined to think their world is a 
colored one, fertile in fables. It would not 
surprise me to find that a small wooden 
object, known to us of a different devel- 
opment as a mere “‘mouse-trap,” 1s to 
them some Dis or Ahriman, a terrible 
deity of dark powers and multiple per- 
sonalities. That there are other gods 
besides—the great and awful Cat, the 
less omnipresent but not less terrible 
Terrier—I am not disposed to doubt; 
nor do I think they lack the shining ones 
also, as quiet as the others are full of 
movement, as conducive to life and well- 
being as the others to death and destruc- 
tion—bright, effulgent ones of the god- 
like color of cheese, or silver sheen of 
tallow and parafhne; and back of all 
these, it may be, some elder deities 
ourselves—the older 


gods with Olym- 
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pian powers, who can establish earth- 
quakes; who can wipe away entire 
communities; gods and goddesses whose 
heads are in the clouds, whuse move- 
ments are terrific, who shake complete 
creation when they walk, and with un- 
thinkable besoms sweep with horrible 
sweepings, and periodically visit the 
world with awful scourges and hellish 
visitations of order and cleanliness. 

I would not pretend to be acquainted 
with mouse literature, but I would ven- 
ture a wager their Arabian Nights out- 
does ours as cheese, chalk. Dyinns, 
genii, and affrites—can it be thought 
they lack them? Ifthe unaccountability 
of the world be, as it would seem to me, 
the basis of all literature and the origin 
of all fable, philosophy, entertainment 
and speculation, can it be denied they 
have extraordinary inducement?! If our 
own world seems full of chance, and for- 
ever breaking away from bonds and 
probabilities, | only ask you to compare 
it with theirs!—in which the unaccount- 
able is the sole certainty they possess. 

I awoke one morning in the late fall, 
and began to dress, giving no thought 
whatever to them and their problems. 
When I came to put on my shoe, how- 
ever, I could no longer ignore them. 
In the toe of it, stowed away safely, 
were three hickory-nuts! 

Some sleek-coated citizen, with a win- 
ter house in mind, had wandered in 
those purlieus thinking to begin the ar- 
duous labor requisite to the building 
of a home suitable to the long, dark sea- 
son nearly at hand, when lo, this prudent 
necessity was suddenly, by a miraculous 
bounty, waived! Mark you and ob- 
serve! Here was provided for him a 
home such as his best skill could never 
have contrived. A place how warm, 
how neat, how conformable! That his 
acceptance was immediate was testihed 
by his already accumulated stores. 

I paused and took them in my hand;- 
one, two, three. There was a saint, 1 
am told, who allowed the birds to build 
in his two palms, and did not rise from 
his knees until the fledglings were ready 
to fly from the nest. Neither was | 
saint nor could I afford such _ benefi- 
cence. I was pressed for time, as God’s 
saints, I believe, never are, and I needed 
my shoe. I slipped it on as I had 


slipped on its mate; I tied its lace 
neatly, gave the bow an efficient pat, 
and walked away in it. It is true, I did 
put the three hickory-nuts on the 
bureau. I am not sure what I meant to 
do with them, but I never saw them 
again. Miss Layng, the terrible goddess 
of order, probably flung them out of the 
window with mutterings. 

But I ask you only to picture the ro- 
mance and it may be the terror of the 
thing to the one who had laid such de- 
lightful plans, who had enjoyed such 
anticipations! House, stores, hopes, so- 
cial aggrandizement, everything—gone! 

carried off entire, by God knows what 
spirit! and not so much as a vestige left 
to tell the tale! 

I do not forget that it is the custom to 
speak of mice as destructive; yet may it 
not be that we use that word concerning 
them, after all, with something of a 
bias? I picture one of them on his 
way to seek a few bits of newspaper 
for the lining of a nest, and I im- 
agine him suddenly endowed with the 
ability to read the inky characters. He 
pauses in amaze. His eyes bulge and 
devour the news beadily. And what 
news it is! Statistics! Staggering sta- 
tistics of the men and officers killed since 
our great war’s beginning; of aged inno- 
cent citizens shot, women violated, chil- 
dren sacrificed, cities destroyed! 

His hand goes over his heart to quiet 
its violent beating. ‘‘ Ah, what a race of 
gods they are!”’ thinks he. Or, he reads 
this from a recent account of the bay- 
onet practice at Plattsburg—whatever 
“bayonet”? may mean, and whatever 
‘Plattsburg,”’ for these accessories of 
civilization lie ahead of him some eons. 

‘Aim for the vitals,’ he reads. “Do 
not fire until you feel your bayonet 
stick. Thus you will shatter the bone, 
and you can then withdraw the blade. 
At the same time, try to trip your enemy 
with your left foot, so that he. will fall 
forward.” 

None of this is clear to him. This is 
the deportment, without doubt, of the 
immortal gods! Fancy the conse- 
quences of his attempting to trip his 
enemy, the Mouse-trap, or the Cat, or the 
Terrier, with his left foot! 

No; these are powers and potencies to 
which he can only look forward in dim 
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futures, when the mouse tribe shall have 
attained, eons hence, perhaps, to a 
higher order of being, and to these god- 
like practices. But that, however glori- 
ous, is but a far dream! Meek and gen- 
tle and forgiving, in his inferiority, he 
lends himself devotedly once more to his 
labors, and nibbles the newspaper, carry- 
ing off small pieces of it very destructive- 
ly to build that near-by nest in which 
soon are to be born tiny creatures as gen- 
tle and inferior and destructive as himself. 


who has studied 
with a reverence for its revelations, it 
must often have seemed that man is 
kinder than his conception of the mighty 
powers that try him. Job would seem 
to be, rather than the Deity, the hero 
of Job’s tragical story; and how much 
nobler, to cite a most obvious instance, 
is the ancient Greek than his deities. 

However impious this may appear to 
the pious, yet to me the thing looks 
hopeful. Dread and powerful as are our 
own gods—Authority, Mammon, Senti- 
ment, Public Opinion, Superstition, 
Fear—and many as have been our sacri- 
fices offered up to them, yet may it not 
be that humanity, frail, and so largely 
at their mercy, retains some sovereign 
nobilities still unvanquished by them? 

Have not we like these gentle mouse 
denizens of whom I have spoken, had 
our own disappointments and_ vicissi- 
tudes? Have not our conceptions of 
our duties and privileges and rights and 
gayeties been but poorly adjusted to 
those powers whose awful retributions 
we have tempted? Yet I am inclined 

hope that, notwithstanding all this, 
we shall still preserve some gentleness 
that cannot be conquered; some virtues 
which, let these terrible powers descend 
upon us as they will, cannot be obliter- 
ated; that we shall be, till the end, some 
thing better than our fate, something 
more kind than our destiny. 

I have but speculated widely concern- 
ing mouse mythology. Truth compels 
me to state it is to me, after all, but dim 
and debatable territory. I can give you 
nothing authoritative as to their philoso- 
phy. But this I know: they have main- 


To one mythology 


tained their gentleness, and are a re- 
proach to those I take to be their gods. 
All else is but speculation and _ possi- 
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bility, but this is the evidence of their 
lives. They are a meek and a forgiving 
people. Think only what they endure at 
our hands, who justly make so great a 
matter of a Belgium violated, and for- 
get, in a god-like manner, when it so 
pleases us, a violated Congo, or a di- 
vided Persia, or a Poland outraged and 
cut to pieces, but not defended. How 
gentle, how consistent, how without 
spite, ill-will, or grudge they remain 
toward those unalterably . hostile to 
them. With what mildness not matched 
among us do they conduct themselves. 
How they preserve their cheerfulness, 
their good nature, their kindliness. Have 
you not heard with what gayety they 
roll hickory-nuts away? Has youre ar not 
witnessed their gigelings and rejoicings? 

But their virtues go deeper than this. 
It may be told of them above all, that, 
however provident in other matters, 
they store up no malice, they preserve 
no hate. Of this I have had testimony. 

Once I lay ill in that house of which I 
have here written. I had been very 
wretched, but my physician, seated now 
by my bed, promised me I would soon 
be well. Then we spoke together as 
we were wont to do of matters of a 
philosophic kind, then paused. On the 
bed beside me was a tray bearing some 
invalid dainty, but untouched by me. At 
the bottom of my bed, on the footboard, 
was atiny mouse. No; itwasnotthesame 
adventurous spirit who has visited the 
giant’s castle and drunk from the plate 
of milk; this one was smaller and more 


slender. We did not speak. He came 
down cautiously, very gently, to the 
coverlet, then delicately up one fold, 


down another, pausing, listening, hesita- 
ting to take note; pausing, waiting, foot 
delicately lifted, until he had got as far 
as the tray. He went very carefully 
about this, smelling and inspecting it; 
yes, | would have sworn inspecting. It 
had every air of his wanting to know 
whether they had brought me the right 
and well-cooked food. He tasted noth- 
ing save a tiny crumb on the tray itself, 
and then, as though satisfied, was gone. 

I hoped for another visit, but w ‘aited 
for him in vain. He was a little fellow, 
sleek of skin, with a black, beady eye, 
and very delicate whiskers. I never saw 
a daintier foot. 
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BY ELOISE ROBINSON 
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ab eR 5 | _ Was on- the seconc 
para ANY ‘Tuesday of last October 


incident which I am 
about to relate took 


Sia (1 \ that the lamentable 
C4 | iyi 


rs 

Natl eoycere.., place. I know I am 
§ e5, ret |. = ee ee Me 
eS CMUS E45 right in my calculation, 


for in the expense account which I keep 
punctiliously I find that it was on this 
date that I received from my tailor the 
frock suit which I was then wearing for 
the first time. Although it cost me a 
sum of money which | have never felt 
justifed in expending for such a cause, 
the suit has never been worn since that 
evening. 

Lest I should give an erroneous im- 
pression, let me hasten to add that | am 
not habitually so concerned in the ap- 
pearanée of the outer man, preferring 
rather to adorn the mind. But on this 
occasion I had deemed it allowable to 
turn aside from my usual practice, hav- 
ing made up my mind that evening 
should see me at the feet of her whom I 
had chosen for my future wife, and 
knowing it to be a well-authenticated 
fact that such considerations are of 
weight with the weaker sex. 

That the lady was not averse to my 
suit I had reason to believe. Even then 
| wore in my breast pocket her note 
telling me in terms | could only construe 
as cordial, though restrained by mod- 
esty, that I should be welcome beneath 
her paternal roof that evening, and ex- 
pressing her pleasure that we were to 
meet after a summer of separation. It 
was during this absence that I had at 
last become fully cognizant of how re- 
markably great a part of my existence 
Miss Althea Eastman had become, and 
determined to lose no time after my 
return in making her my own. 

I left my boarding-place rather earlier 
than was necessary, intending to make 
my way leisurely and enjoy the beauty 
of the autumn evening, but I continually 
found myself hurrying, while a nervous 
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unrest had overcome me, which I could 
only account for—having partaken of an 
extremely light meal—on the ground 
that it was the same palpitation and 
ardor which the Elizabethan poets have 
so frequently mentioned as the accom- 
paniment of an amorous passion. 

And upon what an object was my 
devotion lavished! 

Although her beauty and charm were 
the subject of frequent remark, and 
though she was, likewise, of irreproach- 
able family—her mother being a Pinchon 
of Boston and her father the esteemed 
president of the university in which I 
have the honor to be a not inconspicuous 
member—yet it was her inner qualities 
that made me feel she would be the ideal 
mate for me. Undoubtedly she was at 
times too spontaneous in her gaiety, so 
that one less well acquainted with her 
than I might almost have deemed her 
frivolous. And indeed, far from resem- 
bling her eminent father, her mind was 
singularly immature and_ untrained. 
Yet the kindly admonitions of a husband 
and the cares of wifehood would mod- 
erate the one, and as for the latter defi- 
ciency—what more delightful than to 
have the shaping of that docile intellect 
in my own hand? Her joyous temper 
would counterbalance my own, which, | 
fear, is grave beyond my years. 

No, Miss Althea Eastman had but one 
foible great enough to be called a fault, 
and that was the intense and misdi- 
rected devotion which she bestowed 
upon a dog—a small creature of a variety 
known as Pomeranian, | believe, with 
long, silky, black hair, whose cogno- 
mentation was Mabel. I trust I am not 
devoid of kindly feeling for all animate 
objects, as works of nature, but I must 
admit that it often tried my patience to 
hear my Althea lavish every endearment 
upon this little creature—indeed, some- 
times interrupting my most interesting 
and instructive expositions to do so. It 
was particularly distressing to me to 
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hear her name Mabel in a relationship to 
herself, than which there is none on 
earth more sacred. Yet, no doubt, if 


that happy time came when our conjugal 
state was blessed with But beyond 
this point my sense of modesty re- 
strained me from going. 

On the evening in question my eager- 
ness to see Miss Althea again caused me, 
I fear, to arrive before I was expected. 
As I mounted the porch steps I could 
hear Miss Althea’s voice through the 
open window. She was apparently, | 
regret to say, speaking to Mabel, for her 
words had a soft, cooing sound and were 
such that, were it not for the 
veracity, I should be inclined to omit 
them. 

“Ts muvver’s ‘ittle cutey takin’ its 
ittle beauty nap after its din-din? Did 
it like its din-din? Good din-din with 
chicken in it for ‘ittle cutey baby! 
That’s right, take its ’ittle beauty nap 
till its muvver tums down. She won’t 
be long—won’t be long! Muvver’s ’ittle 
sleepin’ beauty, ’ittle cutey beauty!” 

There was more of the same, or a sim- 
ilar, variety to which my decisive ring 
at the door-bell put a hasty end. I 
heard Miss Althea’s flying footsteps on 
the stairs. A moment later the maid 
was informing me that Miss Althea 
would be down-stairs shortly. Would I 
go into the library? 

I did so, a smile lighting up my coun- 
tenance as I realized that the charming 
girl was in all probability engaged in 
arraying herself in those feminine adorn- 
ments which so became her, and for no 
other eye than my own. I was so grati- 
hed by this reflection that, contrary to 
my usual custom, I leaned down to 
caress the small black form of Mabel, 
who lay in her usual place in the largest 
and most comfortable chair in the room. 
Far from appreciating my advances, the 
little animal snarled and showed its 
teeth—indeed, I fancy she would have 
abraded my finger had I not hastily re- 
moved it. I determined anew to use all 
my influence with Althea, after we were 
engaged, and, if necessary, to resort to 
authority, to induce her to part with 
Mabel. 

I settled myself near the table, and 
while I waited took from my pocket for 
a final inspection a copy of some verses 


sake of 
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which | had written for Miss Althea and 
intended to present to her that evening. 
I found them quite correct. They 
would, I hoped, be agreeable to her, for 
in them I had used a quaint conceit of 
likening her face to a garden, with a rich 
and pleasing effect. It was while reading 
these verses over to myself in a semi- 
audible tone, and gesticulating, if | 
remember correctly, with my unoccupied 
hand, that, glancing up at the imag- 
inary form of my lady as I turned the 
page, I encountered the gaze of Mr. 
Charles Hughes fixed upon me. 

I fear that for a moment I lost my 
poise. Mr. Hughes was a person whom | 
had not expected to see, and one who, 
always offensive to me, was at this time 
and place most unwelcome. 

“Don’t let me disturb you, Prof,” he 
said, with a sociability bordering upon 
familiarity, when he saw that I had be- 
come aware of his presence. ‘‘Go right 
on. You’re doing tine.” 

With a measure of dignity designed to 
convey to him that we were not upon 
the terms of intimacy which he seemed 
to assume, | rose and, returning my 
verses to my pocket, said, with a bow: 

“Good evening, Mr. Hughes.” 

“Write them yourself?” were his next 
words. “I’ve heard you did it.” 

“If you please, we will not discuss 
that topic,” I returned. 

Mr. Hughes is merely the physical 
director of our college, and had made it 
evident to me on many occasions that !:¢ 
had no aptitude for the higher things of 
life. 

“Oh, all right.” Mr. Hughes came 
into the room and, as if quite at home, 
began to search in his pockets, presum- 
ably for a match, since he held an un- 
lighted cigarette in his hand. 

“You wish to see Doctor Eastman?” 
I inquired. “T believe he was to attend 
a trustees’ meeting this evening.’ 

“No, I don’t care about the doctor. 
Miss Eastman’s the person I’m here to 
see. Same with you?” 

““Not—not Miss Althea?” 
my throat. 
husky. 

“Miss Althea 

“There must be 
derstanding,” 


I cleared 
It seemed to be a trifle 





some—ah—misun- 
I began, determined that 


the evening for which I had made such 
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careful preparations should not be ruined 
by an interloper, when my words were 
arrested by the look on Mr. Hughes’s 
face. 

He had thrown himself heavily into a 
chair, striking a match as he did so. 
But instead of lighting his cigarette he 
paused with the match slowly burning 
away in his fingers, while an expression 

at first curious, and then interested, 
and finally terrified—was visible on his 
countenance. Suddenly he jumped to 
his feet and stood with his back to the 
chair, flinging the burned-out match to 
the floor. 

** Good 
* Mabel!” 

At first I was at a loss to understand 
his words. ‘Mabel?’ I echoed, blankly. 

“Mabel.” He stooped and pointed 
backward between his knees. “‘I clean 
forgot this was her chair.” 

“Did she bite you?” I inquired, po- 
litely. 

He quickly felt behind him. “ No-o. 
But—but 


“Yes?” 


Lord - he ejaculated. 


EJACULATED. 


as 





** MABEL!”’ 


“T think I mashed her.” 

*You—er—you do?” My active im- 
agination was conjuring up the effect 
this calamity, if true, would have upon 
Miss Althea. 

“Yes. ’Fraid so.” 
hoarse whisper. 

“Hadn’t you better find out?” T coun- 
seled. 

Yes.” He bent down and, thrusting 
his hand between his knees, brought out 
the dog, holding it by the neck and star- 
ing at it. 

“Ts she dead?” queried I. 

“Don’t know. She looks like it, don’t 
she?” 

*Agitate her gently,” I suggested. 

Hughes did so. “She doesn’t squeak,” 
he said. 

“More violently, then.” 

“She acts dead,” he reported, follow- 
ing my advice. 

‘Does she—ah—feel dead ?” 

“Can’t tell. You feel her.” 

I hesitatingly put out one finger and 
touched Mabel’s side. ‘‘ Rigor mortis 
has not set in,” I informed him. 


He spoke in a 
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**How’s that?” 

*’The—er—corpse is not yet cold,” | 
explained. 

“She don’t look very. stiff, either. 
Say, just see what she sounds like, will 
you!” 

“]—” | looked at the furry object 
distastefully. 

“Hurry up! 
any moment.” 

1 cautiously 
Mabel’s side. 

“What do you hear?” 

** Nothing.” 


Althea might come in at 


placed one ear against 


Mr. Hughes looked fearfully toward * 


the door. ‘‘Wait, I'll give her another 
little shake. Now listen.” 

“Mr. Hughes,” I said, 
smothered her. 
mona.” 

** Mabel—dead? 
Althea knows that Mabel is 
killed her—” 

“That you killed her,” I returned, 
coldly. “7 had nothing to do with it.” 

“Well, don’t argue. The point ts, 
what ‘Il we do with her?” 

At that moment we simultaneously 
heard the click of Miss Althea’s slipper- 
heels on the stairs. 

‘Good Lord! Pottle.’ Mr. Hughes 
cried, ‘take her! Before I could protest 
he thrust the dog into my hands. 

“But I don’t want her!” exclaimed I. 
“You will please take her from me, Mr. 
Hughes.” 

As he did not, [ dropped her on the 
floor. 

**Pottle, for the Lord’s sake, take the 
thing!’ He picked Mabel up and thrust 
her at me. ‘“‘And—and—put her some- 
where—before Althea comes in.” 

But I folded my hands behind me. 
“This is your affair,” I replied. *‘Sup- 
pose you put her.” 

We could hear Miss Althea reach the 
bottom step and start across the hall. 

“You've got te help me out of this,” 
Hughes hissed in my ear. “Here!” 

He quickly plunged at me, the dead 
Mabel in his hands, aid before I could 
restrain him had thrust her against my 
new vest and buttoned my coat over her. 

“Now!” he said. ‘‘ Don’t let her fall 
out.” 

At that moment Miss Althea entered 
the room. 


“vou have 
She is as dead as Desde- 


that we 


What ‘ll we do? If 
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With all exactitude | may say that I 
never have found myself in a more em- 
barrassing position. It is true that I 
might have removed Mabel at once and 
told Miss Althea the truth about her pet, 
but I could not endure the thought of 
the tears with which those lovely eyes 
would be dimmed. And, too, | felt that 
it would be a little awkward to explain 
how the animal came to be concealed 
beneath my coat. It was possible that 
Miss Althea might believe that Mabel 
had come to her end there. While | 
hesitated, it was too late, for Miss Althea 
had greeted Mr. Hughes—rather casu- 
ally, I was gratihed to notice — and 
crossed the floor to me. 

“How good of you to call so soon, Mr. 
Pottle,”’ she said, in her melodious tones. 
“Did you have a nice summer?” How 
well you are looking!’ Her gaze wan- 
dered down my shirt-front to the region 
where Mabel lay beneath my coat. 
“Why, you’re actually getting fat!?”? She 
laughed. ‘How perfectly splendid!” 

I grew red. I fear I stuttered, a pain- 
ful relic of childhood which in times of 
embarrassment still persists. I do not 
recollect what I answered, but I do 
remember what Mr. Hughes said. 

“Well, that’s true, by jolly! 
have hlled out, Pottle!”’ 

| ignored him, merely putting on an 
air of greater dignity. 

“Don’t let him tease you!’’ Miss 
Althea exclaimed, coming to my relief 
with her womanly sympathy and glanc- 
ing sternly at Mr. Hughes. ‘It’s awfully 
becoming! But let’s sit down.” . 

She crossed the room, Mr. Hughes 
solicitously at her side, keeping, I no- 
ticed, between her and the empty chair 
where Mabel was accustomed to repose. 
He adjusted her chair so that she had 
her back to that article of furniture. A 
feeling of irritation overcame me as | 
saw him assuming the pleasant duties 
which I had counted upon as mine, but 
which I dared not attempt to perform 
for fear of dislodging Mabel. I crossed, 
however, to the chair nearest hers, force 
ing Mr. Hughes to sit on the other side 
of the freplace. But when I undertook 
to seat myself I found that I could not 
do so. Mabel’s presence interfered with 
my bending at the waist. I was afraid 


You 


that if I forced myself into a sitting 
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posture the buttons of my coat would 
burst open, disclosing the object under- 
neath, or if not, | had an unconquerable 
aversion to compressing Mabel further, 
lest something unforeseen and unpleas- 
ant should take place. So I remarked: 

“Tf you will allow me to do so, Miss 
Althea, I believe I should prefer to 
stand this evening. I have been sitting 
all day and 

Miss Althea looked, I thought, slightly 
puzzled, but she graciously gave her 
consent. 

“It is a beautiful evening,” I began, 
by way of opening the conversation, 
which | intended that I should conduct 
to the exclusion, if possible, of Mr. 
Hughes. 

Miss Althea replied that it was. I had 
often before noticed the astonishing and 
eratifying way in which our minds 
reach the same conclusion. It shows, I 
believe, a true congeniality of soul. 

I was about to continue in the same 
strain, remarking upon the beauty of the 
moonlight, but before I did so I was 
obliged to shift my position, since I felt 
that Mabel was about to slip. 

“You aren’t comfortable, Mr. Pottle,” 
Miss Althea brokein. “And 
I don’t blame you for not 
wanting to sit in that chair 

it’s fearfully hard. But 
dear little Mabel’s asleep in 
the other big one and I know 
you wouldn’t want to dis- 
turb her.” 

**Pottle wouldn’t disturb 
Mabel for anything.” It 
was Mr. Hughes who spoke. 
\lthough his words appear 
innocent, I had the feeling 
that they were meant face- 
tiously. 

“No, no, indeed!” I 
hastily intercepted. 

“T know what I'll do!” 
Miss Althea announced, 
jumping up. “Tl have 
Davis bring in another chair 
for you.” 

“Oh, | beg of you—” I 
protested. 

*Pottle doesn’t mind 
standing. He likes it,” Mr. 
Hughes put in. 

“Just the same, I shall 


LAUGHED, 





have the other chair brought.” Miss 
Althea disappeared through the door- 
way. 

As soon as she was out of sight I un- 
buttoned my coat. Mabel fell to the 
floor. 

Mr. Hughes crossed to me quickly. 
“What,did you do that for?” he de- 
manded, angrily. 

I looked at him in extreme displeasure. 
“Do you think I care to have a dead dog 
on my abdomen all evening?” I in- 
quired, coldly. 

“But, we’ve got to put her some- 
where.” 

“Then place her beneath your own 
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‘*WHY, YOU'RE ACTUALLY GETTING FAT!” SHE 


“HOW PERFECTLY SPLENDID!” 
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“You won’t wear her?” 

* Decidedly not.” 

‘Not for just a littl 


leave early “ 


vhile? 
nN 


You can 


‘Nothing would induce me to do so.” 

“Well,” he resignedly. He 
rushed to the couch and re turned with a 
‘Here, then.” 

| adjusted my glasses and regarded the 
pillow. ‘“‘What is that for?” | 
tioned. 

rs If you don’t weal Mabel you’ve got to 
wear something to keep you fat, haven't 
you—after Althea’s noticing you?” 

‘| | had not thought of that.” 

“Well, which ‘ll it be?”” He picked up 
Mabel and held both the cushion and the 
dog out to me. 


said, 
cushion. 


ques- 


*T certainly would not choose the 


| began. 
“Hurry up, then.” 


dog, 
He placed Mabel 
on a chair and helped me arrange the 
cushion beneath my which but- 
toned with some dithculty. 

‘Does it not you that the 
pillow is larger than Mabel?” I inquired, 
doubtfully. 

‘Great Scott! So it is. Well, never 
mind. She’ll think it’s all the more be- 
coming. Hurry up, now! What ’ll we 
do with Mabel?”’ 

“How do you expe ct meé 
cried, with 
choked up this way?” 


coat, 


seem to 


to think,” | 


exasperation, “‘all 


some 


‘“*But we’ve got to do something.” 

“We? I request that you will kindly 
refrain from bringing me into this. | 
did not sit on Mabel.” 

“J know, Pottle, but ‘a He 
about frantically. ‘‘Ha! I know 
we'll do with her.” 

He rushed across to a large fancy 
waste-basket that stood beside the desk 
in one corner of the room, and dropped 
Mabel into it, stirring up the papers to 
cover the deceased. 

“There! That ought to hold her for 
a while.” 

\s he spoke we were aware of Miss 
Althea reapproaching. Hughes hastily 
took up his position in front of the chair 
where Mabel Was no longer reposing, 
as the charming girl entered, fol- 
lowed by Davis bearing a large wicker 
chair. 

‘Now, Mr. Portle ms 


me—‘ you'll be comfortable.” 


l A! ’ked 


what 


just 


she smiled on 
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‘I regret exceedingly that vou sho 
have taken this trouble—” 
“Don’t be foolish,’ she 
lightly. ‘“‘It wasn’t any 
Now do ple ase sit down.’ 


returne 
trouble at 
Lhe re was nothing for me to do I 
comply. As I eased myself down, su 
porting myself by the arms, I saw h 
look at me strangely. Her large brow 
dilated curiously as they rest 
upon my form. I am constrained to b 
lieve that she noticed how my 


eyes 


avoirdi 
pois had increased during her brief al 
sence. I fancy, too, that I must hay 
the under which I ha 
been laboring, for she added: 

“You look tired, Mr. Pottle.” 

“Tam,” | replied, “extremely. I hay 
had a heavy day. The opening of th 
term is always exhausting to a delicat: 
temperament, and in addition I have 
been investigating the disputed author 
ship of the pre-Shakespearian drama, 
‘Locrine.’ In fact, 1t is my intentior 
a thesis on this subject fo 


shown strain 


to prepare 


the Ouarter Though accredited by 
some to Peele and by others t 
Greene—”’ 

“That reminds me!” Miss Althe: 


cried, rising suddenly in the midst of m 
remarks. ‘I a clipping for you 
Father thought you might be interested 
in it and cut it out for vou. 


have 


It’s some- 


where on the de sk. Ill get es As shi 
spoke she crossed to the de sk. 
**Oh—er—never mind it now! Pottl 


Can’t you, Pottle?”’ 
sais es, Ves, later,” | acqule sced. 
“No, ’'m going te 


can get it later. 
get it now.” She 
began rummaging in the desk. 

Hughes was again standing in front of 
Mabel’s chair. Remembering the difh- 
culty which I had experienced in sitting 
down, I decided to remain seated, even 
at the risk of appearing discourteous. 

**T don’t seem to find it,’’ Miss Althea 
complained. “I’m sure it was here. 
Maybe it fell in the waste-basket.” 

She bent over that receptacle and a 
shudder of horror shook me. I deemed 
all was lost. It was at this moment that 
Mr. Hughes gave vent to a loud ery. 

** Althea!” 

Miss Althea straightened and turned 
quickly. **Goodness, Charley! What’s 


the matter?” 
Even in my extreme agitation I no- 
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AD 


ed that she called him ‘‘Charley,” a 
t which was extremely displeasing to 


Miss Althea had never denomi 
ted me *Albertus.”’ | determined to 
k her to address me in that mannet 


nceforth. 
Mr. Hughes 
Chere is something 
u smell it?” 

Miss Althea turned up her charming 


violently. 


Don’t 


snithng 
' 
burning 


Was 


se. ‘No, not a thing.” 

“Come over here—out in the hall. 
t’s up-stairs! Quick, Althea!” 

“I did leave my candles burning,” 


ne admitted. 
“It’s that! 
ke candles that have 
Hurry!” 

| extricated myself from the chair and 
hastened after het as she Hew across the 


It’s the candle s! It sme ils 


set fre to some- 


Ing! 


ill and up the stairs. 

“Tam coming!” I called to her. Mr. 
Hughes plucked me by the coat-sleeve 
s | passed, but I brushed him aside and 


vent on. However, the pillow some- 
hat impeded my progress, and as | 


ached the landing | met her returning. 
The candles were pert ctly all right,” 
**And I don’t 

mell a thing. Do you?” 

[ told her I did not. 

““At any rate, it 
of you to come to help me, 
if anything had been wrong,” 
she smiled at me. 

**Miss Althea,” I said, seiz- 
ing this oppor- 
tunity, ‘“would it 
not be possible 


he told me. 


Was nice 


MR. HUGHES GAVE 
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for me to have a few minutes with 
you er 

Just then Mr. Hughes came out into 
the hall. ‘*Wasn’t anything on tre?” 

*Not a thing.” 

“Vm sorry. | thought 
thing was burning.’”’ 

“Well, it wasn’t.” 

We again entered the library. 

“Now what was | doing?’ Miss AI- 
thea meditated. ‘‘Oh yes—that article 
for Mr. Pottle.” 

Miss Althea began anew her search 
in the waste-basket. In my nervous 
agitation lest she find Mabel I began 
attempting, as well as I could for the 
cushion, to stoop and shovel back the 
| quickly 
saw that the dog was not there. It came 
to me that Mr. Hughes must have re- 
moved Mabel during our absence—per- 
haps had even given a false alarm that 
he might do SO. 

“Can’t you 
asked. 

*T can’t seem to. Oh ves, here it is!’ 

Miss Althea arose from her knees and 
held out to me the clipping. As I put 


sure some- 


papers which she removed. 


find it?’ Mr. Hughes 
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out 


hand to take it from her fai 
fingers | felt the pillow beneath my coat 
slipping. 


my 


| Was forced to make a shrug 
ging movement in my endeavor to keep 


itin place. Miss Althea notic 


] 
dadmy mo 


tion, 

“Oh, Mr. Pottle! You are chilly! 
Why didn’t you say so? We'll have a 
hre.”’ 


“Chilly!” T exclaimed, startled. “Oh 
no, my dear Miss Althea! Not chilly! 
Indeed, indeed not!” 

And | was not. To be exact, the pres 
ence of the cushion on my anatomy had 
uncomfortably 


rendered me warm—so 


much so that from time to time | had 
found it necessary to pass my handker- 
chief over my brow to remove the su- 


pe rfluous moisture. 
““[’m sure he’s not chilly.” It 


Mr. Hughes who spoke, rather emphat- 


Was 


ically, | thought. 
Miss Althea turned to him. ‘ Char- 
lev, you never think of a thing. Why 


don’t you light the gas-logs?” 
“‘Oh—er—I—I’m not cold. Are 
Pottle?””? Mr. Hughes stammered. 
I glanced down at myself. ‘“‘I assure 
you I am not cold, Miss Althea.” 
But she would not be persuaded. “Of 


cold, 


you, 


vou re and we'rt 
a fre. 


“But we don’t want a 


course going to 
have 
: Mr. Hughes 
began. 

However, she interrupted him. ** Now, 
Charle \ ! And the n the room will be nice 
and warm for Mabel, besides. Mabel’s 
very sensitive to cold. I’m clad 
shivered, Mr. Pottle.” 


‘]—I didn’t really mean to shiver.” 


you 


“No, he didn’t, Althea. Did you, 
Pottle ‘i : 
But Miss Althea had already found 


the matches. 

“I beg of you, let me,” 
‘if you really wish a fire.” With some 
difficulty I got to my knees and struck 
a match. As I was about to apply it to 
the gas-logs Mr. Hughes startled me by 
calling out: 

*Oh, Pottle! Do you—e1 


Save 


| entreate d, 


like sau- 
ROS. 
I looked at him in surprise. ‘“‘Sau- 
i repeated, blankly. 

“Yes, sausages. Between rolls, with 
mustard. // , you know.” As he 
spoke he was winking violently with the 


Sages! 
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eye that was turned away from M 


Althea. 

Perhaps I have intimated that I d 
not have a high opinion of Mr. Hughe 
nt Ile ( tual powers. 

“No,” answered I, applying a sec 
match. “I believe I should not care { 
the article of diet you mention, althou, 
I cannot say | have eve partaken of it 

Mi Hughes turned away 
nre place with a hope less gesture. 


from tl 
At tl 
third attempt I was able to rise to n 
teet. 

‘Now we're 
Althea said. 
be happy.” 

We settled ourselves, | taking tl 
chair nearest Miss Althea and producins 
my reading-glasses preparatory to read 
ing aloud the clipping which she ha 
given me. But at this point we wei 
again interrupted by Mr. Hughes. 

* Althea!’ he cried, more loudly tha 
before. 

Miss Althea leaped to her feet 
“Charley!” she said. ‘I wish you would 
stop that. You make me 


Mi 


le t’s Sit down an 


nice and comfy, 
“Come 


nervous. 


Mr. Hughes was again snifhing vi 
lently. gs Althea! here something 


burning! It’s something in—in_ the 


kitchen, I think.” 
“It seems to me I do smell 
thing,’ Miss Althea acquiesced. 
And, indeed, I did myself. 
hastened from the room toward th 
kitchen | started after her. But Mr. 
Hughes, grasping me by the shoulder, 
whirled me about ungently. 
“Tt’s Mabel!” he gasped. 
behind the gas-logs!”’ 
\s he spoke he dashed to the hreplace 
and turned off the gas. Reaching down, 
he gingerly pulled Mabel out. 


some 


As she 


“T put het 


“Open the door!’ he commanded. 
“It smells like a mattress-factory in 
here. Or here, hold Mabel, and I'll 
do it.” 


He thrust the dog into my hands and 
opened the door onto the porch. 

“She appears to be singed,” I re- 
marked, inspecting the object which | 
found myself holding against my inclina- 
tion. 

*Singed! Well, I should say she is!”’ 

“Will you kindly relieve me of her?” 


**Hold her a minute, can’t you? I’ve 


got to light a cigarette to get the smell 
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out of here Wait! T’ve got an idea! 
Phrow her out the door. Uhrow her cleat 
ito the Hower bed!’ 

It was a suggestion in which | was 
ready to concur. But before I could 
reach the door Miss Althea’s step 


sounded on the opposite threshold. 
In my agitation | dropped Mabe I. 
But I have always been able to think 
quickly and I immediately sat down on 


top ot the dog. 
“Why, Mr. Pottle!’’ Miss Althea ex 
claimed, coming 1n “Did you hurt 


vourself? How did you come to fall?” 
‘[—er—I did not fall. I-—TI told you 
| | was tired.” 


‘It seems to affect you very sud- 
denly,” she replied. | thought. sh 
looked a littl peculiarly at me 

“Tt a affect him suddenly,” Mi 
Hughes put in. “I’ve seen it affect him 
that Way be fore.” 

‘But don’t sit on th r, Mr. Portle. 
You'll take cold.” 

*]—er—have something under m« 


When I—ah—vet tired, Miss Althea, | 
h—sit down where | happen to be.” 
**Haven’t you heard of people being 


399 


so tired that they drop in their tracks! 
Mr. Hughes came to my aid. 

“Yes, of course. But—but 

“Was anything burning, 
Mr. Hughes sald, di- 
vertingly. 

‘Not a thing. The 


smell must have come 


a 


Althea?’ 


from outside. \W hy, 
who turned off the 
hre?”’ 

“Uh—Pottle. He 
was—very warm and 


it was so hot we uh 
we had to open the 


door, too.’ 


“You must have 
been warm, to open 
the door,”’ she said, 


turning to me. 

“‘T am—I mean, we 
were.” 

“But you simply 
shall not sit there with 
the door open. | won't 
allow it. Do make an 
effort to get up.” 

“Come on, Pottle. 


[ll give you a hand.” 
VoL. CXXXVII No. 820.—66 





*’ OH, MR. POTTLI 


Mr. Hughes stationed himself between 


Miss Althea and me and assisted me 
to rise \s | was getting to my feet 
| felt him give Mabel a gentle kick 


which sent her beneath the edge of the 


couch. 
Quite unnerved, I staggered across the 
room and sank heavily into a chair 


But I was brought to my feet almost at 
once by a shriek from Miss Althea. 
ae Mr. Pottle! Mr. Porttle! You’ ve 
sat on Mabel! You’ve sat on Mabel!” 
| had not known her delicate arms pos- 


sessed such strength as that with which 




















ON MABEL!” 


! you'VE SAT 
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she thrust me 
chair. It was, of course, empty. 

“Why why e she wonde red, 
smvy Mabel?” 

Mr. Hughes pave mea bale ful glance, 
although I did not, and do not now, com- 
prehend why he should be incensed at 
me. 

“What’s the matter, 


aside to peer into the 


“where 


Althea?” he 


asked. 

**Mabel!’’ she cried. “Whe re’s Ma- 
bel?” 

*Isn’t she in the chair?” Mr. Hughes 
asked. 


“Can’t you see she isn’t? 
gone! Oh dear! Oh! She’s } 

**We must find her,” said Mr. Hughes, 
stupidly. 

“Yes, ves.”” Miss Althea bent down 
and looked beneath the table, 
**Here Mabel!” 

**|—er—I don’t believe she’s under 
the furniture,” Mr. Hughes said. 

“Oh, my little cutey dog!’ Miss Al- 
thea wailed, peering about among the 
chairs. “‘Mr. Pottle, don’t « know 
where she’s gone?” 


Mabel’s 


calling, 


**Per-perhaps some w-wild animal has 
come in and gotten he iy | suggeste d. 

a The re, Althe a! | be lie ve | he al her 
out in the dining-room! Come on out 
and look!’ As Mr. Hughes passed me, 
following Miss Althea, ke hissed in my 
ear. 

‘Paper and string on bottom of hall 
table. Wrap her up.” 

“TIL be looking in the hall!’ I called 
after Miss Althea, at the same time 
making a movement with my head to 1n- 
dicate to Mr. Hughes that | understood 
him and approved of his suggestion. 

Indeed, as SOON as they had gone into 
the other room | hastened to seek the 
hall. | wrapped Mabel, now somewhat 
the worse for what she had been through, 
in brown paper, and tied her as securely 
as | could. I cannot say that she made 
a neat bundle. 

| dropped her on the seat of the hat- 
rack as Mr. Hughes and Miss Althea 
appeared at the door. 

‘*Didn’t you find her?” I queried. 

“No! She’s gone ee Miss Althea al- 
most wailed. ‘Oh, Mr. Pottle, help me 
tind Mabel!” 

In the pleasurable excitement engen- 
de red by the sight of Miss Althea’s evi- 


dent dependence upon my masculine 


superiority, | forgot, for the moment, 


that Mabel Was ho more, and witl 
warmth | responded: 

‘T wall, IE will indeed help you 
Althea.” 

It was the first time I had ever called 
her by her given name, yet she did not 
reprove my temerity. I knelt down and 
looked under the hat-rack, calling in a 
soothing tone: 

‘Here Mabel! Here Mabel! Here 
Mabel!” 

In the midst of my exertions I heard 
Miss Althea give another loud cry. 
| hinking she had, by chance, discovered 
Mabel, | got to my feet. But she Was 
gazing into space. — 

“Oh, Charley! Oh, Mr. Pottle!”’ she 
cried. “The door! The library door! 
Maybe Mabel got out and went onto 
the street!” 

“Maybe she did!” exclaimed Mr 
Hughe = And got lost.’ 

“No, no. Not lost. Run er!’ 

At the thought Miss Althea wrung 
her hands 

“Run over!’ Mr. Hughes stared at 
her, as if in thought. ‘‘ Maybe she did!’ 

“And got killed!” In her excitement, 
I Was sorry to hear, Miss Althea failed 
to remember that a woman’s voice 
should be always modulated in calm and 
even tones. 

Killed!’ Mr. Hughes affirmed. 

“Killed?” | repeated, mechanically. 

“Ves, killed!” Althea repeated, begin- 
ning to sob. 

“Shall I see, Althea? Shall I 20 see?” 
Mr. Hughes asked, in eager excitement. 

**Y es, ves! Go! Go!’ 

“All right. I will. I> will. 
Whe re’s my coat 

He jerked at the hat-rack and in his 
incautious haste pulled off Mabel, who 
fell with a curious, thudding noise to the 
floor at Miss Althea’s feet. Mechan- 
ically she stooped and picked Mabel up 
and stood waving her up and down, re- 
peating: 

“Hurry, Charley! Charley, hurry!” 

I saw the string at one end of Mabel 
slip. 

** Be careful! 


I lere! 


Don’t drop that pack- 


age!’ | cried, in terror. 
Miss Althea looked at the bundle, real- 
izing for the first time that she held one. 
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“Don't drop it? What ts it?” 

[—l—al ” | stammered, taken 
nawares and being inaccustomed to 
yrevarication of any kind 

‘It’s Pottle’s laundry,” Hughes broke 
in ‘He he brought it up to—to take 
back.” 

‘And if you drop it it might break!” 

Miss Althea thrust it at me. 

‘He thinks of his old laundry when 
mv Mabel is gone mavbe dead! Qh, 
Charley! Can’t vou hurry?” 

‘I am_ hurrying,” Hughes panted. 
lhe re! ’m ready. I'll t? to hnd 
her for you, Althea.” 

On his way to the door Mr. Hughes 
eized the package which I was still 

ding, afraid to let it go from my 


| 


inds. 

“Tl just leave 
this at the —at the 
corner for you.” 

Willingly I re- 
signed it. and set 
myself to the 
pleasurable task 
of soothing and 
quieting Miss Al- 
thea, who was by 
this time truly dis- 
tracted. But my 
efforts did not 
meet with the suc- 
c¢ss they de- 
served. Although 
[ hnally persuaded 
her to sit beside 
me upon the couch 
in the library, she 
seemed in no mood 
to receive philo- 
sophical consola- 
tions, to which | 
brought the full 
power of my per- 
sonality. Atlength 
it occurred to me 
that no doubt this 
was the time for 
warmer commis- 
erations the 
time, in fact, to assuage her grief for het 
little pet by the representations of my 
personal devotion to her. Accordingly, 
in preparation for my avowal, | drew the 
verses I had written to her out of my 
pocket, substituted my reading-glasses 


I WRAPPED MABEI 





AND TIED HER AS SECURELY AS I COULD 
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for those | habitually wear, and with, | 
fancy, a pretty ardor and expressive 
ness, began to read them to he ? 
She did not allow me to progress be- 
yond the first stanza, however. Leaning 
forward as if 
struck by a new 
thought, she 
asked, clasping 
{ ; her hands: 


“Oh, Mr. Pot- 


tle, if little Mabel 
} : is—if she has been 
will you write a 
! poem about her?” 
: Although dis- 
i tressed that she 


she uld not be able 
to keep thoughts 
of Mabel from in- 
truding upon the 
presentation of a 
work of art, | 
nevertheless felt 
some. satisfaction 
that she had aske d 
me to undertake a 
task like the one 
she mentioned. 
“Why not?” | 
returned. ‘‘ Did 
not [Thomas Gray 
write a charming 
elegy ona favorite 
Cat drowned mia 








tub of gold-hshes? 
A lament accord- 
ing to the classi al 
model occurs to 
measa fe rtile pos- 
sibility — perhaps 
opening in some 
such fashion as 
this: 
“ Mabel! Thou has 
run out thy 
cal 


DN 


“But maybe, if 
Charlie hurries, 
he will find her,” 
Althea broke in. 

““Yet if he does not,” I said. “there 
is one who would deem life held no 
greater pleasure than to cause you to for- 


IN bROWN PAPER 


get your loss.” 
\t this point, had it not been for the 
cushion beneath my coat, I would have 
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ot the 


SMC 


honored attitude 
knees, before 
te asible ‘. 
nearer to her and placed my arm in a 
position, on the back of the couch, from 
which it could easily descend to encircle 
her waist. 

Curiously, Miss 
to grasp my meaning, merely 
“But | know she’s killed—and then 
Pll never have another dog again!” 

At this sentiment a feeling of inex- 
pressible thankfulness stole me. 
The only barrier to our mutual happi- 
ness had been removed. 

“Oh, won’t you?” | cried. 
me, promise me you won't, Althea!” 

She turned to me, but I thought | 
detected a gleam of resentment in her 
eye. 

*“Why—vou don’t 
another dog! | he lie ve | believe you're 
glad poot little Mabel’s gone!’ 
said I, “‘*my—my dear 
Althea, | have thought your extreme de- 
votion to Mabel a little out of place in 


” 


taken the 
lover, on my 


Time 
he Be 


this Was hot however, | drew 


Althea did not seem 


saying, 


ove! 


**Promis« 


vant me to have 


ss | ct nite ss,” 


‘| here are higher passions 

But Miss Althea, in her highly over- 
wrought condition, misjudged me. 

aca) believe you opened the door on 
purpose and let her out!” 

“Althea, my 

“And you tried to sit on her and mash 
her. I saw you!” 


“sé 


one W ho 


Irv to calm yourself—” I began. 
but she would not listen to me. 

“Calm myself! Oh, can’t you go see 
if Mr. Hughes isn’t coming?” 

Owing to the frame of mind into 
which she had allowed herself to fall, 
| had almost a feeling of relief in obeying 
he - \t the edge of the lawn | met Mr. 
Hughes returning. 

“What did you do with 
asked. 

‘| addressed her with my fountain 
pen and put her in the mail-box on the 
| sent her by parcel post.” 

**Do you mean you—mailed Mabel?” 

“Ves. I mailed her to you.” 

ss lo to me2”’ 

“Of course you don’t need to keep 
her. You can bury 
comes—without unwrapping her if you 
want to.” 

“My dear sir, I do really think 

But Mr. Hughes did not have 


Mabel?” I 


corner. 


her as soon as she 


the 
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courtesy to wait for my expostulations 
He ran on up the steps and into th 
library to Althea. 

se Alrhe a dearest i he 
I’ve got bad news for you.” 

“Charley! 

“She is. | just saw a—er—a litthk 
boy and he said that Mabel had gotte: 
out the street and an 
bile 

“Oh, my little Mabel!” 

*“And so Mabel is dead!’ I said this 
with the idea of consoling Althea, but 
my words were unfortunate. 

Althea looked at me. ‘‘Yes, but | 
might have had her here if you hadn’t 
opened the door and let her out. It’: 
your fault that Mabel’s gone.” 

“Yes, Pottle, you ought to be 
ashamed,” Mr. Hughes put in, speaking 
indignantly. 

‘But where is she, Charley? 
didn’t you bring her home?” 

‘“The—the Board of Health ordered 
her removed.” 

“Then I'll never see Mabel again!” 
She hid her face on his coat-sleeve. At 
the time it occurred to me that the Cast 
with which she performed this action 
argued that it was not an unaccustomed 
one. 

“But listen, Althea darling,” he mur- 
mured to her, placing his arm about her 
vielding form, “‘I was thinking that 
you’d have to have another dog right 
away—” 

“You do understand me, Charley!” 
and so I stopped in at the drug- 
and telephoned to a kind man | 
know who had a dog for sale, and bought 
her for you.” 

“Oh! You didn’t, really?’ 

“Yes, and besides, this is a better 
dog than Mabel. It’s a real little bull- 
dog straight from Boston, and 
beans and everything!” 


said, a 


” 


Is she 


onto automo 


Why 


sé 


store 


eats 
You’re so good to me!” 

She was gazing at him with her eyes 
large and bright. Had it been I[ at 
whom she looked in this manner, and 
had a third party not been present, | 
should have done as he did, and im- 
printed a kiss upon her lips. I believe, 


however, that a sense of moderation 


would have prevented me from indulg- 
ing in the fervency which he showed. 
However, she did not repulse him. 














SHE DID NOT 


ALLOW MI 


‘[ never did like fuzzy dogs,’ she 
added, “‘but I should Jove a bulldog.” 

‘*And it hasn’t any name, sweetheart, 
and you can call it Mabel if you want 
Ho”? 

“You dear boy! Can we get her to- 
night?” 

“Tf you don’t mind taking a little walk 
we can.” 

“I'd adore to—with you. I'll get my 
things on right away.” She ran out 
into the hall. Through the 
could hear her humming: 


do rr we 


‘““We’re a-tummin’ to get muvver’s 
ittle new baby! We’re a-tummin’! 
We’re a-tummin’!”’ 


It was the sound of these inappro- 
priate and light-minded words that took 
away any sting of regret that I might 
have had when Miss Althea passed 
through the library, on her way out with 
Mr. Hughes, without asking me to 
accompany her. To speak with justice, 


TO PROGRESS BEYOND THI 


FIRST STANZA 


rude; 
| believe | merely escaped her memory. 
Be that as it may, | could not help but 
congratulate myself that I had been 
wise enough to refrain from committing 
myself irrevocably by asking one of so 
trivial a nature, though of noble hered- 
itaments, to be my wife. One in my 
position requires a mate of more poise 
and dignity than Miss Althea possesses. 
On my way homeward it occurred to me 
that with slight alterations in regard to 
color of hair, eyes, and so forth, I might 
easily revamp the verses intended for 
Miss Althea to suit Miss Crumley, a 
woman of mature years and high intel- 
lectual ability who is an esteemed mem- 
ber of ourfaculty. In fact, [have done so. 

I am, however, slightly puzzled to 
know how to restore, without suspicion 
to mvself, the sofa cushion which I in- 
advertently carried away from the East- 
man residence on my abdomen. 


| do not be lieve she de SIre¢ d to be 

















“Moonlight in Holland’ by 
Charles Warren Eaton 


“THE individual way of painting which character- 
| izes the work of modern landscape men_ has 

created a school of art totally different from that 
of its founders. They see deeper than those who went 
be fore them and strive to o1\ e truthful expression to the 
diverse moods of Nature, rather than render her ex- 
ternal aspect. Mr. Eaton is a representative example. 
He does not seek to record the striking phenomena of 
Nature, or the spectacles which arrest the multitude; 
in his pictures there is no fanfare of color, but only the 


quiet elegiac music of twilight or moonlight, under 


which we surrender ourselves to the enchantment of 
those quiet tones behtting the end of day. He loves 
to portray those subtle symphonies which succeed each 
other day after day without repetition, and which 
disappear without finishing; he does not strive for 
virtuosity in manipulation, but tries to catch that in- 
tangible beauty which 1s to be felt rather than phrased. 

In this work he has caught the changing aspect of 
moonlight, the mystery and fantasy of the woodland, 
touched with silvery light. He aims to delineate a mood 
awakened by the enchantment of the hour, or the em- 
bodiment of an indefinable State of soul, with the 
haunting memory of things felt. With poetic beauty, 
his pictures always show penetrative vision and study 
of light, and appeal to those of fine sensibility, the 
dreamers who find in them the undiscovered scenes in 
which their fancy long has dwelt. While they reveal 
imagination, the artist never allows either imagination 
or sentiment to run away with judgment, but keeps his 
theme subject to a guiding intelligence. Through all is 
seen the union of Nature and temperament, a union 
serious and deeply spiritual. 

W. Sranton Howarop. 
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A Poet of the 


BY JACK 


(THe author of these letters was an 
"Ecole Alsacienne, at Paris, 
in France, first in the 
then entered the American 
a First Lieutenant’s commission. 


Phey 


from L 


for Service 


won 
experiences during that time. 


American boy 
York City, but educated in French schools. 
and from 
ambulance 
aviation school at 
lhe following letters describe 


are 


Air 
WRIGHT 


of nineteen, born in New 
\fter graduation, with special honors 
Andover in America, he volunteered 
work, and later with the camions. He 
lours, after four months, he 
his training 
mostly to his mother, without 


whe re, 


written 


thought of publication, up to their abrupt termination, January 24, 1918, when an 


othcial telegram came 


S , r7_y7 


429 Y DEAR FRIEND Dick, 


ay a may 

4 Ree ccao) >*Now | am far from 
ry (7 Paris, in the historical 
of 7 and aerial town of 
h 5 W\ Tours. Were | to live 
Vee, me long, I would sure ly 
c5 CLAS Pa gain possession of one 


of these low, dark, ancient houses, where 
crouched and heavy arches lead through 
corridors of mystery. However, I am 
not entirely exiled from civilization, and 
after an early-morning flight I don my 
student-pilot’s badge and uniform and 
take a nde to town. ‘There, cafés and 
theaters, though somewhat provincial, 
still await me, and even other welcomes, 
whose provinciality rende rs all their 
charm. We usually have lunch down- 
town and pass around until flying-time 
inthe p.m. Inthe evening, now and then 


the boys go down for a show and come 


back, for flying, next morning. We get 
up at five, for early morning and late 
afternoon are our working-hours, but 


the work 1S be ttel than play. 

Yesterday afternoon, for instance, we 
rode out to my class field, and as our 
planes one by one swooped down and 
neighbor- 

near-by 
little 


pe asants of the 
two from a 


flock of 


awaited us, 
hood, a car or 
chateau, and a 


girls 


crow ce d along the side-line Ss and forme d 
a gauntlet of wondrous eyes and silent 
admiration, which we 
wardly, but very gladly, accepted. 


SsOmew hat aw k- 


announcing his last flight.| 


hen [ would climb into the machine, 
the mechanics would start her up, and 
as Midine tte and Parise tte would throw 
some flowers at me, | would be off in a 
whirlwind, turn around the field, and 


mount the air, just above their heads, 
waving back a temporary farewell. 
Then the kouses would shrink, the 


wheels of the plane would still be turn- 
ing but hanging in mounting 
higher in space, dominating more pas- 


space, 


tures and roads, hills and towns, till 
they all seemed but petty toilings 
and dabblings of innumerable bour- 
eOIs. High was I! Level with any 


eagle and glad to be rid of earth and 1ts 
boredom, its heaviness, its chains. Then 
I would bank and swing round to the 
west, face the blazing furnace of the 
setting sun, roaring straight into it, 
sending the motor and propeller to the 
highest pitch of their speed and wind and 
thundering; feel the rush through my 
veins of some of the unknown ether of 
space, some of the forces of the medium 
fat and around, that fashion 
globes and meteors; feel myself a god, 
partly nsing in potentiality, partly gain- 
ing eternity, thousands of feet 
men. 

Well, I would feel the monitor push 
on my back for me to come down, then 
a turn—the held was in sight—and, giv- 
ing the controls to the monitor, who 
would shut off the motor, I could dis- 
tinguish the crowd and the boys and the 


abov e 


abov e 














A POET 


nes as we glided to earth—skimmed 
ind then, once again, felt its sod take 
1 of our wheels with its chains, and 

again we would rumble across the 
ipus back to the side-lines. 


That. my boy, is an unexaggerated, 
t-for-fact account of an afternoon’s 
ng. Of course, we don’t fly every 
rnoon or every morning. It often 


ns and the barracks of young he roes 


mes the haunt of gloomy faces 
hts, and pens. In the morning, as I 
h the held with the rising sun, | 


n think of going down to New | ondon 
h in the morning’s brisk air and 
sunlight, and | contemplate how 1. 

ld have been to stride down to the 
h for your morning flight, midst all 
ur friends, instead of a bath. And such 
ings will be crue, for I’ve got good 
sons to stick to aviation. During the 


ring, only little children, a good 
merican lady with food for us, and 
ne cows crowd around us, but it 1s 


ry pleasant and quiet. The little 
and boys will scramble on to our 
and chatter to us between min- 
s of life and death high up in space. 
We will tramp around in the wet dew, 
ck bernes and fruit, and breathe in 

| the inspiration nature can give us; the 
dew, npened fruit, the grass and the 
r, all are saturated with morning per- 
me and we are happy to do our work in 
quiet communion with deep, silent nature. 
hen comes a ride to the barracks in 
car, and we have our second meal. 
We eat four times a day, which is, at 
least, very interesting to me. Some ad- 
venture at Tours in middle of the day 
and a lecture or two, and we fly again in 
the p.M. and so on, the weeks through, 
n a continuous passing and repassing of 
happy hours, gay adventures, high in- 
pirations, and always the fine life that 
hne boys put together are sure to bring 


knee S 


Does none of that tempt you? Does 
none of that surpass your present hours 
of would-be romance, would-be freedom, 
and would-be happiness in America? Of 
course, one thing we have not. I have 
no time to let my imagination wander, 
or my poetry to murmur its symvhony, 
or my fantastic dreams to weave their 
fanciful spider webs—none of that. It 
would be deadly poison te me, for in my 

Vout. CXXXVII No 
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I must cultivate a cold indif- 
ference to danget and a cold determina- 
tion to conquer. Were | to let my imag- 
ination or my artistic feelings loose for 
one second, up in the alr, I should be lost. 
My first fight was a passenger one, and 
luckily, for it just taught me in time 
that life was to be void for the present 
of all supersensitiveness. 


new game 


It is a great expanse of activity, posi- 
tive accomplishments, action, — real 
dreams, adventure, romance, speed, con- 
centration, nerve, and a wide opening 
for glory; it is, therefore, through such 
elements as the Se, a honzon that no man 
could call an image and that no man 
should be so hypnotized as not to fight 
to obtain. That is why I am putting it 
up to you. 

You think it is void of Art? My boy 
it is the Art—the living Art—not the 
dream of a poem, but the realization of 
it—the standing statue, the breathing 
masterpiece. 

And later on, when I become thor- 
oughly at home above the clouds, when 
I’m back in America, I'll find more time 
to paint on the side things that have 
never been painted, and explore with my 
muse the rhythm and power of regions 
unexplored. Secret: I intend to become 
the Poet of the Air. Of course it is not 
merely a question of eternal soanng; 
now and then two or three of us will get 
serious and mention death, but we get 
rid of it hurnedly, knowing that the 
world won’t stop turning around when 
we do, and the rest of the time death is 
the general joke of the day; it makes us 
laugh and it takes on quite a sporty dis- 
guise; nevertheless, it is there—always 
present—even when I would be listening 
by soft feminine locks the whispering of, 
“Comme nous sommes heureux ensembles,” 
just so, the next morning with the early 
sunrise, might I pass from such happi- 
ness forever. Therefore, in urging you, I 
also am warning you, but, once in the 
game, you'll find that usually death 
serves as a stimulant to the vitality of 
life and daring of flying. 

Well, think it over—form a philoso- 
phy, create a fancy, realize a necessity, 
do something, and then join, for I’m sure 
your decision would not—could not be 
the contrary. At least, if you are as I 
know you—Richard Mansfeld, Second. 
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Now it’s a rainy day, the mandolins 
re atingle among the little military 


smoke 
makes their soft caressing of forgotten 


cots, and denseness of cigarette 


ragtime bring you back to the old, 
funny-seeming cabarets of Broadway. 
How distant they now seem! How 


blurred the faces of American beauty 
and the lights of Ameri an gaiety ! How 
foggy, through this cigarette smoke, here 
on the held in I rance, do those ancient 
symbols of peculiar joys and days for- 
gotten come peering back at me 
tempting with homesickness, but 
only strengthening my desire to drink 
deeper of France — her joy, her sympa- 
thy—and her Great War! I am young, 
and Youth is here! Now then, it is a 
rainy day. I will go over to the little 
café across the a frie nd aviator 
or two, salute a uniform, smile at a maid 
or two, and with a tall glass of black 
coffee and a volume of Verlaine muse at 
the big, low hangars crouching along the 
held in the rain and contemplate the 
hour or two away until the car leaves 
for town. : 

Good-by, and until then I'll remember 
you to all the little Tourraine maidens. 
They’ll surely want to be more than re- 
membered to you—just because they’ re 
French. 

So long, Dick, ol’ 


ne 


way, Se¢ 


sport. 

JACK. 

Se 7. 

Dear Mortuer,—I’m just back from 
the morning’s work. I’m practically run- 
ning the old boat now, except for some 
corrections now and then on the end of 
the landings, which are the hardest parts 
of flying. 

I’m enjoying flying more and more. 
I can’t get enough of it. Each time I 
come down I remain silently enraptured 
with its voluptuousness, for a long while, 
until once again it 1s my turn. 

I feel a little shiver (for I’m still that 
way until the motor starts up) and then 
the monitor in the front seat puts his 
hand on the side of the bath-tub, coffin, 
car, whatever you will call it, gets the 
flag signal to leave, and shakes his hand 
straight ahead. I pull back on the gas 
lever, the motor pounds like a battery 
of artillery, the handle-stick (manche a 
balai) pushes hard on your hand, and 


ptember 24, 191 
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with a few maneuvers the machit 
skimming the ground — leaving j: ~ 
mounting higher. 

We're off some hundred yards al 
the ground, with the wind to fight 
and give “pep” to it all, for the si 
up and air pockets are frequent. | 
make you drop, they boost you up 
a tin plate, they whack one wing and 
you, they give you a wonderful tussl: 

I’ve had four and one-half hours 1 
and will be ready for landing-schox 
a half-hour or so. That lasts a da 
then I'll be /ache, or ‘soloing 
sailing around by myself—visiting 
chateau country by the third dimensi 

Affectionately, 
Jack 


two; 


September 20, I 

Dearest Motuer,—When und 
sun are you going to get over here? | 
planes are still flying all nght, and | 
getting impatient to get advan 
through the school. If an accident 
some account would only come arou! 
it might calm me down, but just nov 
feel bold and brave and over-confdent 
there are from two to 
smash-ups a day, but those are all 
solo class and I don’t see them; besid 
no one ever gets hurt, so you don’t ev: 
hear about them. 

Landing class is great fun. In t 
minutes you have to make seven lan 
ings up and back the long field. T! 
only trouble is that as soon as a partnidg 
is sighted within a few radiu 
school stops immediately; the monitor 
jump in their machines and run down tl 
birds, catching them in the wires an 
coming back with a great feed. Talkin 
about “running down,” yesterday 
monitor saw a Car run into a Woman an 
then speed up to get away. He cam 
back to a hangar, took out a machine, 
flew just over the road, caught up wit! 
the auto, made the owner turn aroun 
and come back to pay his debt. It’ 
just great to be an aviator! But you cat 
only fly in case there’s no wind, no rain, 
no heat, no fog, no snow, or hail or any 
thing else, and then you can’t alway 
fly; machines and parts lack terribly 
We've just ordered fifty new ones ($150,- 
ooo) for the place, but they won’t bé 
We'll all b 


cr t 


Of course 


miles 


here for kingdom come. 
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d and forgotten by that time. Except 
one friend, Eternity. He says he’ll 
ep our memory up and put fresh 
vers Where we dropped. 
fhere’s not so much doing out of the 
linarv these days, but when I get to 
lo” I’ Il have my own experiences to 
ite and shall try and make them just 
ictive as possible, so aS to more 
ise the folks at home. 
Does America realize she’s at war yet? 
Much love, 
Jac i. 
October 2, 1917 
Dearest Motuer,—Flying went rot- 
n this morning. I’m away behind in 
class on account of the landings. 
tion gives you extremes either joy 
“the blues” 
gy Service, bigger than the ” ’ 
lo-day our truck lived up to its nick- 
name of the “‘hearse”’ by killing a dog. 


SO | yuess it’s a pretty 


falk about feeling discouraged. | 
don’t need to fret so much, for I’m intent 
n either making a good flier or a good 


rhter. One can always go out and 
fieht better than other fliers and until 
vre “popped” beat them in reputa- 
n. Guynemer, the greatest aeronaut 
f the war, can’t make (I mean couldn’t) 
good landing vet, and took one hun- 
dred hours to go through this school. 
Good afte rmoon, 
J RC tis 


October 15, 1917. 

Well, dearest, how is the sunshine in 
New York this afternoon? Here the sky 
is blue-gray, full of rain, excepting in the 

est, where a firmament of gold reflects 

rays over a favored blotch of lour- 
une lands« ape the poplar-trees and 
the rustv-roofed houses midst their or- 
hards, and elevates with its golden mist 
this mirage of country into regions divine 

the mist of a halo sheds a heavenly 
grace on the face of a painting. 

Outside of heaven there’s also been a 
little hell, just to make the world go 
round. That is—I’ve flown alone! I’ve 
**solo-hop.”’ When 


made my _ hrst 


reveille sounded this morning, and | 
looked out on a cleat dav, | knew that 
the biggest moment of school work had 
ome—the dreaded first hop alone. 

| had been so filled with scary tales 
and wild descriptions that I didn’t have 


any imagination left to get scared on 
myself; so when I got out to the long- 
envied solo-field [ took a look at the sky, 
as usual, put oa my gloves, and climbed 
in. Lhe thing that bothered me most, so 
matenal | had become, was that the 
seat wasn’t very comfortable. 

Chen the chief pilot showed me the 
direction, and before I knew it (just like 
at the dentist’s) they had the motor on. 
Where was my monitor? Why wasn’t he 
in the machine? Oh—it’s to be done, 
all alone, by myself—to hang in space 
by mvself- well, * Remember | like 
lilies, boys,’’ and, without knowing why, 
the demon went off. Things seemed 
smooth, the sun was coming up prettily, 
and | leaned over the side to see if I was 
off yet. Well, I felt like | was standings 
on the he ad of the flagpole of the Me tro 
politan Building. Then I felt alone 
And, gee! I was never quite so homesick 

never in the depths even of a jungle, 
as I was just then, a little way off solid 
ground. I decided mighty quickly that 
Mother Earth was very loving—exceed- 
ingly loving, so I cut her off and nosed 
into a glide. Somehow she decided—for 
she’s a masterful mistress, a real vam- 
pire she decided to cate r-cornel that 
1S, to make the “first hopper ‘i feel like a 
kitten entangled in a ball of yarn, so that 
my landing was like a flat tire. 

By the time I fully realized that I had 
flown by myself, without breaking my 
neck, some of the mechanics came 
running up to me and set me on my 
backward route—‘‘taxi-ing” across the 
held. \nd there you are! At least | 
can come walking back with the crowd 
from solo-fheld. I am one of the austeri- 
ties of camp. Flying, now starts—I 
mean, not exactly flying—but excite- 
ment. 

Of course aviation is, from the first 
ride to the last smash-up, one long series 
of heartquakes, dinner parties, and 
sleeping, but after you start out alone in 
the world the heartquakes become soul- 
quakes. 

Machines break up around you; 
friends escape by a hair’s-breadth or 
don’t get the hair’s-breadth in, and you 
yourself are floating between heaven and 
earth with a trip much easier and quicker 
to make upward to Saint Peter and 
heaven than downward to earth 


bo 


My next trip will be a tour de piste 


about ten minutes around the main 


held. Other machines to look out for 
(landing from a height and length of 


time, not counting the weather up above 
and your nervousness) make it quite 
appalling, so I'll Zo to the theater to get 
it off my mind. 

I received the cigarettes. They ar- 
rived just at the critical point in the 
happiness and sociability of a room ot 
four camp boys, when all four were broke 
and the last pinch of tobacco had long 
gone, even to the last scent of its smok- 


ings, for when a room no longer smells of 


sweet tobacco it loses coziness and spir- 
ituality; the boards of the walls, the 
crude furniture—all its materialism tri- 
umphs in its cold reality. 
Love always and abundantly, 
J ACK. 
October 17, 1017. 

My peAaR Mortuer,—lIn the American 
held service the percentage of death 
(therefore of bravery and risk) was 6ne- 
fifth, while in aviation, according to the 
statistics of the last offensive that per- 
mitted flying weather, the percentage 
was 8o. In other words, out of ten boys 
that left camp two came back. So I was 
imused at your recommending me to be 
brave. If you had heard, as my com- 
rades did, when | started off on my frst 
tour de piste alone, our monitor exclaim, 
“There goes a dead machine!’ you 
would have turned your recommenda- 
tion to bravery into one to God and my 
soul. 

However, I got out of the cheval de 
bois all right, straightened out, and, feel- 
ing somewhat the color of the trees be- 
low me, shot on through the air, my eyes 
watering as if | were peeling onions. 

I don’t think I ever hesitated more as 
to whether I wished to continue to be an 
aviator than I did just then. Somehow 
my legs were pushing the rudder uncon- 
sciously, like the w ageing of a dog’ st ail, 
my hand just couldn’t steady the manche 
a balai, and the old boat was exhibiting 
gleefully to me such twists and twirls 
and unknown sensations as I never imag- 
ined an aeroplane could ever find the 
caprice to invent. As for other aeros, I 
didn't give a snap—they just had to 
look out for themselves. I was far too 
busy trying to carry a ton of tacks on 
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an ice-covered path one foot wide, 
tween two gigantic abysses. 

Every peculiar lurch, start, or cat 
cornered thrust instantly became for n 
a wing slip (certain death) or a tail s 
(fair death) or a loss of speed (absolut 
death), with a few extra possibiliti 
such as leaping off the Woolworth, tur 
ing somersaults on the last twig of a t1 
and lighting on the lightning-rod 
Pavlova style. 

As I was almost round the piste 1 
engine started missing and I to look f 
a landing-ground in case of a force 
landing. W ell, | didn’t look lon: 
Mother Earth’s smile, from up abo 
a into the most ghastly grin 

Satanism. I just kept my eyes ahea 
ind w aited. She picked up, and befor: 
[ realized it it was time to cut off; the: 
to redress, to pull back gently for 
beautiful skimming landing, and to sud 
denly feel a bump—brrrr—as the boat 
hits the wharf instead of just fitting ir 


However, I was lucky, for out of thirteen 


who went up seven machines were bro 


ken that morning and mine was stil! 


intact. 
Very much love always, 
*. ACK. 
Octobe 24, 1017 


My pear Moruer,—At sunrise, be 
fore, even, | yawned, I| slipped on my 


“leathers” just in time to_race for break- 


fast—coffee, bread, syrup, beans. Then 
I came back for a cigarette while the first 
two platoons marched down to “‘doubl 
controls” and “landing.” 
they had to take life so hard compared 
to the “‘soloists,” and at last I was one ot 
the privileged ones. 

Once out in the field, I found the wind 
blowing hard, but was on edge to get up. 
I didn’t, though, and perhaps it was best, 
so, after standing in rubber boots and a 
wintry climate for three hours, | came 
back and finished up my toilet down to 
my finger-nails. I played soccer-ball 
while, smoked a little, and went—I 
mean ran, raced, few—to lunch—pota- 
toes, bad meat, tough bread, and cheese. 
I rested after lunch and smoked some 
more of my friends’ cigarettes; tried to 
read La Femme de Trente Ans of Balzac, 
but threw it up. Then came lecture. 

I again tried to read Balzac’s Thirty- 
year-old Woman, but found her too com- 


Poor devils! 














A POET 
and upon a call-out grabbed my 
y-clothes and got over to the ma 
r I also found out Iw as to be paid 
orrow, SO | had a broad smile on 
It died down during the after- 
for I didn’t fly, which set 
blues! 


CC. 
, though, 
iging numb with the 
Jaron de Haven, our monitor, got 
because we cut in on the Anzanis, 
explained how yesterday, at C——, 
account of cutting into another pist 
, four men were killed. Then 
our machines bounced on its 
and flipped over on a wing 
A couple of pilots were up 
and gave 


a 
iking it. 
Nieuports and played ta 
rmaneuve ring—that 1s, 

ld get ina position to kill the other, 
latter would “ barrel’ ‘tail-spin” 
‘wing-slip” and loop away. Another 

f ours came in with its hood hang- 


oO 
Ss 


as soon as one 


’ ‘ 
or 


on the motor. It was getting late, 
| was about ready to fly as far as 
frozen senses could make out. The 


\nother fellow came 
glided, “piqued” too much, bounced 
some ten yards, and dug straight 
n. The fool pushed on his stick 

se he got rattled, burying its nose 


1 was strong. 


the earth, turning over, breaking 
erything to be broken, including, al- 
st, my friend Jack, who was just 


mbing into another machine. 
(he author escaped, and we took him 
t of his belt just in time for him to 
eet the usual storming of the monitor. 
usual, also, the boy took broken 
peller-blade back to hang over his 
or or make a cane with. 
| shall soon be eating supper. 
ly three meals now—supper 
d meat, tough bread, beans, and jam 
that is, if you get there first and, after 
get there, can eat it—then I'll 
moke “bull”? and go to bed with hopes 
| disgusts and glimpses of vengeance 


for the morrow. 


We have 
ls is very 


Chere is my day—poor me! Please, a 
tle more tea and another weg ot 
hocolate cake, or perhaps a tortoni, be- 


fore the tray is c — out and we light 
Mr. W., I suppose, is just 
I Me ar an echo of an old 
blow of a wintry 
not there. I am 
lity and reality 1s 


the lamps. 
oming home. 
banjo and the hollow 
wind. Ah yes! I am 
here. The echo is rea 


an ¢ cho. 
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{ am not on the divan and cushions of 
the studio. I am at war. 


Very affectionately, 

Jack 

() > ] 
Dearest Motner,—I’m in the last 
class of this school now, and if good 


weather keeps up I will be voyaging and 
doing the other stunts that ZO to make 
up the brevet and to make you an aviator 
full-fledged, licensed, and ready for the 
devil himself. After that, perhaps two 
weeks or three from now, I get a three 
days’ leave in Paris, during which I shall 
enjoy the comfort and refinement—in 
short, the contrast of a good hotel, good 
meals, and all the other ty cee 
luxuries. It’s good to wallow i 
geoisie a couple of days after a heh ot 
more or privation. After that | 
don’t come back to Tours and its golden, 
burnished chateau-land again. 

| go to the school of perfe tionnement. 
It will be all American and the biggest 
in the world. Where it is I am not at 
liberty to tell, but there my occupation 
is that of the French schools of perfec- 
that training on light, 


1 bour 


less 


tionnement 1S, 


fast chasse machines (if I choose chasse 
work) very modern; in fact, such as they 
use at the front every day. There I go 
through acrobatics and machine-gun 


work and some extra delicacies, includ- 
ing lectures on aerial war tactics and 
strategy. 

Just back from two ten-minute turn 
out on the field on the Anzanis (the last 
class of the school). I ran into a rain- 
storm for a while and i annoying. 
It took half the OV out of the scoot, for 
it like fifty machines all 
S¢ wing at once, criss-cross yout 

Mother! I’ve just found out that the 
one man in the world I would want to 
meet about five kilometers from 
here in a big chateau and wants to meet 
an American soldier. He Anatol 
France. it really possible? Were | 
to meet Jesus on Fifth Avenue, I would 
not be so surprised. Maybe I’m not out 
for the biggest adventure I’ve had yet! 
I’m off, Let’s hope | succeed. 


Was 


feels Singer 


face. 
lives 


is 


Is 


N mber 4, 1 
My pear Harrison,—At a table cov- 
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ered with an army blanket, warmed by a 
cast-iron stove, lighted by a barrack 
window, sits Jack Wright himself, with 
a letter from a little French girl in his 
pants pocket and a letter from a little 
American girl in his shirt pocket—as to 


his money-pocket, there 1s nothing of 


special importance 

I’ve just finished an Abdulla, which, 
being 99 per cent. opium, makes me con- 
scious that being broke can never be 
beautiful, especially after being rich a 
week ago. Therefore, the letter in which 
you gave me a prescription of how to 
live on six dollars a week was most har- 
monious to the present mood of his 
Majesty’s austere soul; excepting that 
I’m just now demonstrating how six dol- 
lars a week ts luxurious. 

My boy, I know what it is for the 
young country poet to hit New York, 
or rather for New York to hit him, but 
aviation is the ninth marvel of the world, 
be it the handkerchief wave of a school- 
eirl as | skim by, or the wave of the black 
veils and tricolor banners of all France; 
be it the sunlight ona daisy-held where 
cattle graze, Ol the roaring speed with 
which your machine hurls you into the 
mouth of the mighty brazier gold—the 
setting sun. It is more than a passion, 
for while you are winging through space 
you also re alize that those sunlit beds of 
Howery meadows may be instantly the 
chasm of your grave. The very danger 
of it impassions you. Your head rings 
with the constant humming of the wings 
of death until, superbly mad, you strain 
your feverish lips toward Death, the 
queen, and beg of her a kiss. | know 
that some day these lips of mine that 
smile as Death promenades with me will 
tremble; some day—some glorious day 
of spring, with too much youth and 
passion, and that, as steel toward mag- 
net, they will seek her mouth and find it 
in a first and last long kiss. And that 
Death shall be like one in the full divin- 
ity of first love; it shall be immortal and 
eternal. 

Chat, my boy, 1s more than most men 
attain. Though your present life be 
“ust as in the novel,’’ mine will one 
day, fora few hours, be just as the novel 
| 


could never attain. 
One crowded hour of glorious life 


Is rth an age without a name. 


’ 


st-ce pas? Then 
not come and join me? 

With my sincere congratulations, 
J ac 


Scott was right 


My very DEAR MortnHer,—Just 
word before lunch. It is a windy, lat 
autumn day. | used to like the w 
but now that I’m in this game | di 
In one class this morning five men fi 
two had forced landings; one finisl 
safely; two smashed up while landin; 
all on account of the wind. D 
worry, though, for though I’ve seen a 
dents lately, I’ve never seen any 
killed. 

I suppose I told you I’m on my t 
now; still more, I’ll be one of those to get 
the French brevet instead of the Am: 
ican, which, in a way, is a distinctio1 

su consider that only the first to voli 
teer will receive it. The badge is t 
stamp of a full-fledged aviator and 
worn over the right breast pocket. 1 
wings and the star are gold, the wrea 
is silver. 

lhe tests consist of four trips coverin; 
some 400 miles. Then the spiral te 
consisting of two hair-pin turns at 
landing within a circle; and an altitud 
test requiring you to stay at 7,500 feet 
for an hour and a quarter, and a numb 
of landings and hours necessary. On a 
these tests you must keep a good bar 
graph reading of level flights, descent 
and ascent. 

Chis morning I went out on the spit 
field and learned how to do the hair-pin 
but didn’t get up. 

Noven 7, 1917. 

\cain a word before lunch. Had a 
funny time this morning and feel quit« 
happy, for I had about one and three 
quarter hours with my machine. I did 
the three things I wanted to do while at 
this school: fly over the city, chase 
train, circle down on a chateau. 

My first machine was tried out, and 
ahead she bounced and shot full into the 
rising sun; she skimmed upward, and 
below me, across the shining river, the 
dark towers of the cathedral stood in 
their medieval ignorance—petrification 
My soul was soaring, too, when I heard 
the motor talk back at such spiritual- 








. 
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I wondered if she was missing. 
_ you never have to do much won 

here. It simply stopped dead 
nd. I looked at it, at first patiently. 


picked up; stopped again. This 
e I couldn’t stand such foolishness, 
got mad. I swore at the cursed 


nozel for going back on me and fully 
lained to her that we had lost fifty 
ters and only had fifty more left. 
ereupon she quit making fun of me 
| started off half-way decently again, 
t, nevertheless, with misses and bangs 
stops that made my heart patter. 
always do love a person more when 
start going back on you. Decidedly 
1s entirely in love with her now, so 
ich so, that my tour was shortened 
| spoiled for the need of looking out 
good landing-spots, clustered houses, 
ids, and vineyards, not forgetting 
graph-wires. Of course, though, | 
back with my usual good luck. A 
ed landing is a great experience, but 
never cares much for it. 
In a few minutes another machine was 
idy and I was off for a half-hour. | 
led over the cemetery and its black 
sses like so many dead ants, all of 
ich I didn’t forget to salute at full 
tention, for one always has much re- 
t for his future home. The wind was 
tting to be like a hurricane and bumps 
re frequent; it kept me working 
idily, and my legs, even, grew tired, 
ough they were propped against the 
les. I passed over the bridge I used 
take into town and saw the Rue 


Nationale where all the cafés and 


Little people were going 
out their petty ways. I didn’t bother 
wave to them. Now and then the 

condescends to anoint his people 


leaters are. 


ng 
th a wave of his royai hand, but only 
an exception. I then took a notion 
see if my friend, Mr. W., was home, 
» | passed over the convent and in 
mnt of his chateau, but he wasn’t even 

hunting on his grounds. Flying at 

fty meters is, after all, the best, though 
t is a little dangerous; so | came down 
ind passed slowly (about 60 miles an 
our) above the peasants plowing and 
owing, over their heavy stone farm- 


houses with their display of chickens 
and kids in the courtyards and a gera- 


um or two on a window-sill. Mvy neck 
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was as tired as my arms and legs, so | 
settled down to earth again. 

| went up for another half-hour and 
explored a different part of the land 
long, brown helds, slim gray trees with 
blue-gray ponds among them. Here and 
there a villa in its luxury of leaves and 
flowers and autumn sun. I was dream- 
ing away happily. Now and then a 
machine would — under me or keep 
up on my left, for instance, like a kite 
attached to me being strung out ‘Sek 
and little, until I'd back around steeply 
and change direction, getting face into 
the wind and scarcely advancing, but 
climbing as fast as | pleased. Just after 
leaving the city and the cemetery behind 
again and pleasantly bathing in non- 
chalance, the old boat took a swerve to 
the right and down on the wing in a 
speedy drop. through space. I had a 
faint notion it might be the end, and my 
teeth gritted. I managed to bring het 
back, though, and looked around for my 
star in the heavens. 

Well, | went up again, with orders to 
come back to the hangar when | was 
through, for everybody had stopped. It 
was rough and unpleasant. I was tired 
and feeling a little cloudy, like the sky. 
I got up to 350 meters (400 yards 
higher than the Eiffel Tower) and looked 
the country over for a decent chateau. 
I followed the Loire out a way and saw 
a beauty—terraced and surrounded with 
fountains and gardens. One window 
was open, so I shut down the motor and 
glided straight for the open window. At 
the end of a 100 yards I was about 30 
meters from it. Whereupon a fair lady 
came out on the balcony in a violet robe 
and sent kisses to the unknown cavalier, 
the aviator, one of her future defenders. 
It was a gallant kiss—not a flirtation. 
Something as the fair nurse (if there be 
such) bestows upon the dying soldier. | 
like those gvallant kisses and the message 
it brought to me, as a silver arrow shot 
through the golden sunlight was pure 
and radiant. ‘This was the impression 


of a second, for I was just skimming the 
trees; so I pulled on the gas-lever, and 
with a thunderburst the motor picked uy 
the machine and shot her ahead as 

slightly banked, thereby going in every 
direction at once—ahead, above, and 
sideways on a wing. 


I turned for a last 
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farewell as | left the roof under my train, 


d took the trail of the 
their vastness of blue. 


| iffel ‘Lower 


gods toward 
I got up higher 
again. Being 
bored, | once more shut down the motor. 
Silent and swift, with the wind whistling 

my ears, she dropped in a few seconds 
j ust on 
with 


| 
in the 


the space ot 300 meters I was 
top of the 


my stomach in my 


houses and plains again, 
throat and my ears 
Then I let her go on again, 


now and then jerking her upward, which 


a-SINGINE. 


gives a cute little tickling in you. Off 
in the distance a train was creeping 
around bend; so | swooped down at 
it, and when at so meters off ground, 


the train some 100 to my left, | 
nked into a curve parallel to that of 
the tr: icks and slid by it, waving to the 
poilus, who answered me 


at last [ was 


joyously, for 
“one of them.”’ No longer 
an } jue, but a defender, even of the 
poilu himself, I felt their admiration 
and brotherhood sent out to me at last, 
and was still more pleased than by the 
midait kisses of 


a moment ago. 
| was feeling more than bored, so I 
ently rose to 100 feet, swung over to 


the tre Id, a 


voided any possible machines, 


and, first cutting my motor and then the 
“contact” (in case of landing accident), 
settled down to earth with a gradual 
( e and a long skim just over the 
ground. Turning the motor on again, 

at up in my seat, looked ahead, and 
‘taxied’? back to the hangar, where a 


couple of mechanics came out to get the 
machine and see it safely in place. All 
tl IS latter, of ¢ be ing done before 
the «¢ nvi US € deg of the I; ist new-comers, 

double-controls I had 
oo ead. I feel like a senior 


ourse, 


who were il 
left behind. 
school. 


Thur ; 
This morning [I went into “spiral 
test.” [| didn’t get up, but had to take 


the machine home. It is a much speed- 
ier and more powerful and lighter ma- 
chine, so | found out that spiral, some- 
thing like hide-and-seek for your landing 
spot, height, elide- 


angle, etc., was roing to be one of 


distance 4 
not 


curve, 


the easiest. My good luck, though, 
ought to pull me through. It’s now 
about lunch-time. I[’ll stop awhile. No, 
Ill get this letter off. . 

A ta? tot, Jac kK. 
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N mber IT, 
My prEAR*’ MoTHER OF ONarR 
Well, ve sterday afternoon | was 


posed to have killed myself three ti 
Not feeling ready for Purgatory , 
fooled them all. The first tin 
Was suppose d to run into two long, t 
poplar-trees, but what did I care for 

a silly smash-up? Then, when I bank 
around at 50 meters off, I was supposed 
to have either slipped on the wing 
been flipped by the wind. I sure g 
them the laugh, though. 


just 


Bringing b 
a machine from spiral-feld, I was glid 


and at the same time watching a 1 
chine coming down just over me. | 
happened to look around just in 


pleasant time to find the earth in front 
my nose and the grass blades as big 
California pines. Well, I didn’t car 
the least for Mother Earth—not in t 
least—so I snobbishly pulled back ont 
stick just In time to swerve up over | 
tender cheek with a sarcastic grin from 
ear to ear. I guess | fooled them al! 
right. 


[his morning I passed the hardest 


part of the tests —the spiral. I had 
never been up to 660 meters bef 
(twice high as the Eiffel Tower) so 


that I enjoyed ravishingly the new and 
enlarged wealth such height puts into 
youl your grasp on earth. The 
Loire was bending silently potent her 
ancient tapestries of sienna forests and 
the streaks and flames of light the 
turned the fields into. The city 


vie W 


sun 


of a storm. As I turned back the earth 
was completely drowned in the nearing 
storm, but | could see above it into tl 

sunny glow of heaven 
tipped these leaden 


secret as the SUI 


domes W ith gold, 


while across the struts of my plane, 
on the window of some saintly church, 
the sun slanted its warm rays and | 


far below me, men could 
never touch nor know these spots of sun- 
glow that went sailing with me, hung in 
the midst of the space of God. 

It was very cold, though, for a north 


realized that, 


wind was blowing, making me drift con- 


siderably. As I leaned over the front o 


the plane to peer down on the m: md. 
out country below me, trying to plac 
the feld among the familiar landmarks 

as though I were at 


I felt front 


and her 
towers were lost in the gathering purple 








a 








I 


POET OF 


yads were trenche Ss and that it 

a battery I was searching. [hen 
the “T”’ far below me and made 
good position. After cutting off 
ntact, the long olide down started 
nly the blowing wind for company. 
le my first turn as a train passed 


last—the 


elow me. Then came the 
1; a strong wind was hghting me, 
ing without the motor it shoved 
tr back away from the fields. I was 
{1 to put on my motor, which, 
caught. My barograph, consid- 
the dav, read fairly well. 
monitor had me make a second 
is time [ was entirely at home 
yrrected myself considerably, al- 
} afte! keeping my eve on what 
1 to be the held, once over 


hine in 


{| discovered not a mac 
not a “i: net a person. It 
me laugh, though the monitor was 
dancing tire Saint Vitus S 


down below and all the boys were 


ching. Thanks to an old tower and 


ke, | found the feld, but right under 
which caused considerable maneu- 
ge, All went as right as it could, on 

nt of the wind. I cut and came 

vhen I saw myself short and just 

t on top of some apple-trees. Thank 
that motor didn’t miss and carried 
safely over their tops. On my frst 

, 


by ne way, the whole car 
he machine began to shake like an old 


recrow. | didn’t know whether a 


ler was dropping off or half the 
hine itself, especially as there was a 
f trees right underneath, which | 
posed might be soft for landing on 
yut of one hundred times, but which 
ust as soon shun, too. ‘The old tug 
ed out of it, though, by some mis 
OI other, SO | was able to get down 


| stamp my feet around to warm up, 
hough I had forty good minutes fly- 


this morning and regret that only 
wind will make the old sport impos- 


sible this afternoon. 
T 


ver want to do it again—at least with 


\ mhrr 12, IQI7 


f° 


=> 
his morning I did my altitude. 1 


se open machines. My bird was 
rand new, and soon all I could see of 


{ 
Ot 


city were sparkling bits that were 
s, and through the layers of mist and 
clouds of smoke the toothpick- 
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factory chimneys belched out still more 
obscurity till the sun seemed but a faint 
scintillation on the huddling of the in- 
dustrious city. The test took me two 
hours, and from the beginning to the end 
I kept beating my fingers on my knees, 
as their tips were very numb. Other- 
wise | was warmly done up in a fur 
“teddy bear’? suit and could distract 
myself on the way up by looking across 
the tops of the he rds of clouds, whose 
infinite foam, under the sun and the un- 
spotted blue above, seemed a gigantic 
waving sea of melted opals where now 
and then arose a coral island or a topaz 
one as the sun tinte d a distant cloud ris- 
ing above the rest. [ don’t remember all 
that happe ned, as whe n you're up there, 
during what time you have to try to 
think and observe and contemplate, the 
wind is blasting in your face with the 
force of a big blinding hand, while yout 
motor makes a horrible noise, most 1n- 
different to your attempts. wo things 
came to me, though: One, I no longer 
was the least bit interested in humans; 
they were almost of another world of 
which I could only note the outlines 
the roofs of those towns below hid, un- 
doubtedly, romances, intrigues, pas 
sions, the beatings of many hearts and 
the palpitations of some souls, but I was 
far from them. They were vague and 
half forgotten, and | didn’t care for the m 
nor heed them in any way. I seemed to 
find my joy more in investigating the 
new medium of space in that vague un- 
known mystic and monstrous creation of 
ages past and future; clouds that were 
the voyaging souls ethereal of dead 
worlds; winds and light that were the 
germs of a vast futurity. 

J was then at the height | needed CO 
reach—9,000 feet. here I was to re- 
main an hour on a level, which I did 
sometimes letting go of the controls 
completely and singing up there alone; 
sometimes half sleeping, sometimes quite 
bored with the petty yet monotonous 
aspect of earth below; sometimes tickled 
with the novel aspect of color or forma- 
tion up above the clouds—mostly occu- 
pied in watching the time pass away on 
my barograph. When I saw that I had 
only fifteen minutes left, I think I never 
became so suddenly and extremely 
happy in my life. [ let out a whoop, let 
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go of everything, and, though fastened 
mm my seat, was kicking around and beat- 
ing the old plane in a wild attempt to 
dance a jig. I poured out French rag- 
time and seized the top plane and shook 
it like an old friend, and raved like 

typical maniac for about ten minutes. 
[hen | headed for the city and started 
the descent. Your ear-drums are shoved 
in, your are blown up like bal- 
and you think your head, heart, 
and eyes are to follow; but you soon get 
down from a place ten times as high as 
the Eiffel Lower. | went through a little 
cloud on my way down, although I 
didn’t need to, as I saw the top of it 
right in front of my upper plane. It 
smelled like a put-out fire and was quite 


glands 


loons, 


disgusting and wet. I landed feeling 
like quite some boy, sig 4 the me- 
chanic, and made for lunch in a hurry 


not much the worse except for a : home r- 


tip that I probably froze. You always 
feel great right after a flight, because 


vour nerves are all on edge, but half an 
hour later you find yourself quite worthy 
of a bed and perhaps something to stop 


vour head- or neck-ache. 


Well, here it is Thursday, the 15th. 

The afternoon of my altitude, I went 
on a petit voyage. It felt good to get out 
ot tour de 
country. My machine was comfortable 
and quiet after the powerful altitude 
*buses, so that I felt rather as though 
taking a pleasant sail than an air ride. 


I’ve gotten so that I don’t have to con- 
centrate much on the machine, having 
the “‘feel’’ to correct it unconsciously, 


and can look around at the country non- 
chalantly, as a fair queen gazing from 
her throne across her subjects attired in 
i It is remarkable 
you catch on to traveling without 
any one to explain, 
which sh 1OWS YOu the 


thei court costumes. 
how 
names of towns o1 
just by your map, 
sh: apes of certain forests, the direction of 
certain rivers and roads, and their rela- 
tion to one another. I landed at the 
town and met a couple of the boys. It 
seemed like meeting friends in a foreign 
land, and the little gathering of our 
planes ready to carry us away again 
seemed like a beach party, only that we 
there instead of riding. 

| started on a triangle 


flew 
| he next day 


piste and swallow up miles of 


The first part was two and a half h 
straight flying in icy weather. The 
also takes your head and pulls it | 
terrifically, adding another hardshi, 
the whole. At first it was pleasing to 
myself out for a long trip by air; it 

a wonderful novelty. A number of 1 
chines passed me on my way, and I f 
over an English school. I soon foi 
out, though, what these brevet tests a 
not a test of your flying capabilities, 
rather a physical trial, a bit of tanger 
with the raw side of aviation, an acc 
toming to what you will have to meet 
the front. I landed X with the ¢ 
pectation of a comforting meal, wit! 
feeling of having slept out in a sno 
storm, and with one of having wrest 
a pretty tough bout. My barograph \ 
so far all right. I signed my papers 
tried to warm up and rest; but 
couldn’t get anything to eat there, si 
climbed in again and set off on t 
second part. The wind was with me, 
I went fast, but I couldn’t see ahe: 
very far, and it was getting bumpy; n« 
and then you could feel yourself tu 
white, but I had full confidence in t 
old *bus and just looked ahead and 
het gO. 

Before I knew it I was over a city 
the end of the second leg of my triang| 
There a marvelous lunch awaited me 
a certain little house that has becon 
very famous among us brevet men, fi 
the beautiful little specimen of America 
beauty to be found in a neat apron ser 
ing a cozy family table in an unknow 
little country house in an unknown litt! 


country town. Three other boys we 


there. Weather made me stay there tw 
days; two days of family life—best « 
food, gigantic beds of silkiness and 


downiness, and a quaint village proud ot! 
a few historic memories and the inhal 

itants of a couple of people of the day 

Outside of all that, we four aviators set 
the town’s eyes wide open W atching 

joke among their funny world of od: 
people, awkward and ignorant—comic: 
to all but themselves. We would Start 
out in the morning, walking through thx 
town, stopping at every little café and 
spreading our wild oats through thei 
rustic life. We once ran into the tow: 
Immediately the marché, though 


marche 


in full thrivance, stopped and looked at 
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a n slowly fi ed t se the map, and the compass, which 

1 their from counter to 1s rarel sed outside of night irk, on 

as one boy insisted on buying account of its inaccurateness, became 
mens of their wood and iron shoes my ol guide. Lhe bumps were sudden 


ther in buving their table-cloths, and hard. Finally the fog gathered and 


1 all of us following, as gods [ was speeding ahead in a whirl of 

P n or fools from Mars, through ypaque mist and now and then a vague / 
1, blinking crowds of sheepish glimpse of brown that was the earth. | 
bi flirting with peasant girls, discovered myself to be over a big forest 
hardy peasant women WI! ipped in and only 100 meters above its treetops. 
k strapped in at the waist and Thank my luck that the old engine was 
d at the feet with their sabots going good, for a forest from the air in a 
| } n tel lu h | S fog Is an ugly mess of se aweed and black 
l wa rong to get back, though things that you don’t care to smash 


ers didn’t think it worth while on. I headed off on another angle 
I went down tothe held, donned to leave it to my left and get to the 


° costume, deigned to spare a river. All the landmarks I looked out 
ind word on some people, eager- for were lost in the sea of mist, and I 
t hing, ilso S121 ng my name on was starting to think of how it felt to get 
ds for some ttle damozels, lost when I was six years old, when a 

after looking the machine over, gray, snaky line announced the river, 

bed in, tried out the motor, waved and then the top of a cathedral towel 

tne gatnering, and Vas off. First | passed undet me, telling ne | Was al- 

d over the house where I had stayed, most at home and safe. Before I knew 


ood-by, then headed for the end — it it was time to land. Luckily the camp 


triangle. I soon found that the was in a clearing and I got back to my 
| ere impossibly low and that i little room glad to see home again, to 
nade it impossible ror me even to find my little articles of intimacy and a 
it the minimum voyage height. | long letter trom you. 
obliged to keep bel 250 meters Best love for the best muzzie. 


1 1 


nly hoped that my motol wouldn’t 


JACK. 
mem a bad place 


Two more days’ good weather and I’Il 
ih ahead be thro oh, 


rO BE CONTINUED. 


The Waterfall 
BY JESSIE B. RITTENHOUSE 


WENT to see a waterfall, 

When davs were dull of song, 
And to its jubilant, wild voice 

| listened deep and long. 


I thought that it would loose my dreams, 
But ah, it could not fre 
My bound heart for it sang so loud 


It drowned the song in me! 








The 


Last of the 


Argonauts 


BY LEE FOSTER HARTM 

ray ee se | shot out of the door, fellow was oracular. His thin, ema 

‘&—4/% spun round twice like a ated body vibrated to the sweep of 
ei fy) tattered dervish, and tirade. The tails of his absurdly | 
erie H Sz, ended in a pitiful, black coat, which hung upon his jou 

bert /) sprawling heap in the like the garb of a scarecrow, depend 
pall eee a’ gutter before the hotel. sadly in dust and tatters. Underneat 
é CULES Y The proprietor of the he wore onlv a torn:undershirt. wh 
Island House looming large and domi- something in the poise of his pipe-lil 


nant in te ducirerwe. and red of neck 
from the sudden exertion, regarded with 


a grunt of satisfaction the work of his 


hands lying prone in the street. Then 
he turned to discover me where I had 
halted, and his big, blond face was 


spre ad with a sheepish smile 
The swine! 

The words were flung out, half at the 
cringing, shaken figure now struggling 
up from the dust, and half to me in a 
sort of apologetic explanation. 

“Come right in, Mr. Judson. Lunch- 
eon is on the table, if you wish to join 
us.” 

Larssen’s table d’hote was famous 
smaller islands of the West 
where hotels of any sort are 
Through the open 
window | could glimpse the white length 
of the dining-table, set with its thick, 
old-fashioned and the sharp, 


among the 
Indies, 
sparse ly scattere d. 


porcelain; 
aroma of 


Savory pe pper-pot was In 
the air; but my attention was held by 
the shabby, outlandish creature now 
galvanized by a series of jerky move- 


ments of thin ind thin legs into 
an upright posture of impotent rage and 
hate. He shook a trembling, unclean 
fist at the big, unperturbed Swede, and 
began screaming maledictions upon him 
in a_ thin, high-pitched voice like a 
cracked flute. I surmised that Larssen, 
tolerant by good nature and long experi 
to the human flotsam of tropic 
ports that persistently gathered about 
his hotel like of scum, had been 
cleaning house 

\ stream of curses, 
vild menaces now 


his he 


arms 


ence 
a fringe 
imprecations, and 


down upon 
ad like a gush from a sewer. The 


ri Line d 


legs betokened the service of the s 
He was possibly twenty-two, but tl 
wasted look of his weather-beaten fa 
and the hang of his thin lips were uw 
pleasantly suggestive of his having be: 
steeped in the brine of every iniquit 
A bloodshot tracery overlaid the whit 
of his eyes. When they turned sudden! 
to envision me, it was with a start an 
prolonged stare at the 
visored cap. 

It was evident to him at a glance tha 
I must be an officer of some vessel that 
had just put in at Santa Marta. Drop 
ping his venomous harangue of the hot« 
proprietor, he wheeled € -agerly to sca! 
the empty waterside, hare the Bris: 
had been made fast hardly ten minute 
sight of her tall yellow stack 
drew from him an exultant whoop. H« 
scuttled off like a disheveled rabbit i 
the direction of the his tattered 
coattails now flapping like a pennant in 
the blazing tropic sunshine. 

lhe hotelkeeper brushed one big hand 
against the other as if finished 
“You should have arrived a week 
said to me. “It’s not been 
fit town to live in. Just one awful stev 


insignia of m 


ago. The 


vessel, 


over a 
! 

task. 

ag “Si he 


night and day, and fights going every 
where i 

“What! That poo! devil 

“Oh, he’s only the last of them, Mr. 
Judson. They were brought back her 
in a schooner they had stolen—th« 
Elva May. It was like a plague of lo- 


custs descending on a peaceful land. 
They were dumped ashore by the own 
ers of the who had caught the 
whole 


Bay, 


vessel, 


rascally lot of them in San Pabl: 
had gone on som 


whe re the \ 
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treasure-hunt. Thought there was 
ish gold buried there which they 
only to shovel aboard the schooner. 
nded in the worst sort of spree. he 
May happened to have arg 

lamaica rum in her hold when they 

her. They didn’t the 
|, but they found the rum. You can 
vine! ee ean 

irssen’s shrug of his big shoulders 

“Why, they that 

n they caught them all San Pablo 


was afloat with empty bottles, and 


a A O 


discove I 
impressive. 


Say 


infernal racket they were making 
ed from the hills. It was no trou- 
at all to find them; you were just 


led by the sound. Perfect bedlam. 
it was murderous, captain 

one man knifed on shore and left 

dead; first mate drowned; and the 
of them a sorry, battered lot, nurs- 
cuts and bruises. They were dumped 
sre here like a cargo of spoiled meat, 
they set right in to quarreling and 
ting again. It demoralized the whole 


too: 


You must have had your hands 
I offered, instantly visioning the 
nd House as the point toward which 
centripetal forces of that orgy would 
sucked in. 
iarssen was philosophical. “I had 
share of it all to put up with,” he 
cnowledged, simply. “* However, they 
pretty well scattered and gone now.” 
s second officer of the Briseis I was 
rrequent at the Island 
hen in port, and acquainted with most 
the resident boarders. Seated at 
arssen’s table d’hote, | was permitted to 
ar in detail many of the lurid deeds 
d outstanding enormities, for the 
uiet little island still vibrated to the 
npact of the Elva May adventurers. It 
is like listening to the raw, formless 
tions out of which an epic might in 
be shaped. ‘There crude, 
npressive virility about it all, despite 
ts hapless violence and frayed ends. 


\ 
\ 
\ 


guest House 


} 


me Was a 


It seemed, indeed, to have been an 
ctual quest for a Golden Fleece. The 
egend of an ancient pirates’ hoard 


uried in the sands of San Pablo Bay 
ad long been current in the islands. 
It was a lonely, almost landlocked 
tretch of water, remote, unvisited, with 
ragged fringe of cocoanut palms along 
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the clean, sandy shore, which, in the 
sunshine, edged with a circlet of gold the 
unruffled blue of the bay. Cas- 
tillan adventurer of the sixteenth cen 
tury had first put in there, and he had 
paused to offer prayel and christe n the 
bay with the name of his patron saint 
before hanging eight wretches for mu- 
tiny. In the that followed, 
various gentleman rovers of the seas of 
the New World had found occasion to 
seek this ill-omened sanctuary of Saint 
Paul. But to a later age San Pablo was 
forgotten. Only the stories remained 
fugitive, idle whispers lingering along 
the shores of the tropic islands, vain and 
illusive, like the murmur of a sea-shell 
lifted to the ear. 

In an experience of overt 
stained and unsavory years knocking 
about the Caribbean and down the West 
Coast, Captain Crunch (captain only by 
virtue of his successful theft of the Elva 
May) had remained unstirred by this 
sort It was only when, 
stranded in the ancient town of Panama, 
he had come upon some old charts and 
second-hand sailors’ effects in a China- 
man’s shop, that San Pablo Bay became 
for him the goal of all earthly aspiration. 
Empty legends, fanciful whisperings, 
fragments of old sea tales, seemed sud- 
denly transformed and verified by the 
magic of a tiny cross clumsily made with 
red ink upon a soiled and shriveled map 
of parchment. q here were notations in 
old Spanish, not too cryptic to be de- 
ciphered with the aid of a little nautical 
understanding. 

Crunch began to canvass the water- 
fronts of Balboa, Colon, and Port of 
Spain for his Argonauts, whispering the 
seductive tale of a Golden Fleece into 
grimy ears, quickening hearts that beat 
under browned and tattooed breasts. ... 

**As scurvy a crew of knaves as I ever 
hope to lay eyes on,” said Parker, across 
the table. He owned a plantation in- 
land, but once a week broke the tedium 
of his solitary life by visiting Larssen’s 
“Tall and short; white, 
black, and all shades of brown; big, 
brawny louts that could stand up to 
Larssen here with their bare fists; nasty 
little shrimps with a wicked eye, and a 
knife, very likely, tucked away some- 
where. All of them rotten, 


Some 


decades 


twoscore 


of gossip. 


.s aa as 
table d hote. 


corrupt, 
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ready for anything. Make the Seven 
Deadly Sins look like a frieze of arch- 


ange ls.” 

He went on to tell me how they had 
hlched a schooner at Barbados and 
stood out to sea ona dark night. It Was 
an easy reach, of a day’s run or so, to 
the sun-steeped shores of Pablo 
Bay. Inthe first flush of that high ad- 
venture Captain Crunch had been able 
fair semblance of order. 
He had appointed as his mate the chief 
Goliath among them—a _ big New- 
LZ alande I named | ooke, whose knotted, 
hairy equal to a brace of 
belaying-pins if it came to a question of 


San 


to preserve a 


fists were 
discipline. 
Queer, though. He 
that got drowned,” said Parker, shaking 
head. “One of their small 
capsized in the bay. Seems strange that 
he couldn’t swim. Drunk, probably. 
Sank like a shot, so one of them told me 
just as if he had been we ighted down 
with all that they thought they 
were going to tnd 
I smiled at the notion of that prepos- 
terous Golden Fleece which had been 
their lure. ‘“‘ Then they actually made a 
hunt for it?” I asked. ‘Or did they 
stumble upon the rum too soon?” 
“Would you believe it—they found 
the place,” the planter paused to assure 
me, with his fork half lifted from his 
plate. “Strange may seem, the 
chart was all right. They came across 


was the fellow 


his boats 


gold 


as It 


a rendezvous of some sort—very likely 
a pirates’ cave once, ages ago. But it 


had be en rifle d long before, if it ever con- 
tained anything. [There were just some 
old rusty and insignificant 
odds and ends lying about. And a couple 
of skeletons, propped up inside the hole 
like a guard of honor, grinning—with 
half their teeth gone—at this ridiculous 
band of hopefuls who had come there on 
that wild-goose chase. It seems that in 
the commotion of their first inrush the 
iaw of one of bony gentlemen 
dropped suddenly, sagged down for all 
the world as if he had been convulsed 
into a monstrous laugh at their idiotic 
invasion, and then remained fixed in that 
hideous, eternal guffaw. 

‘It must have got on their nerves,” 
resumed Parker, after a pause, during 
which he helped himself a second time to 


cutlasses 


these 
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the steaming pepper-pot. “What v 
their crazy, superstitious fears, and 
night coming on in that lonely s; 
and the obvious fact that the game 
It Was a bad time to serve 


up. 
the rum, but that is what Capt 
Crunch did. He had maintained 


strict embargo on the stuff up to th: 
Now, for some reason, he ordered t 


bottles brought ashore, and aft 
that—” The planter shrugged his sho 


ders. “‘Just what actually happened 
after that will never be known. No two 
stories are alike, and | talked with s 
eral of the rascals in their more lu 
moments after they descended upon 
this peaceful town.” 

Parker resumed his interrupted meal, 
and one or two others at the table took 
up the tale, giving me in ragged, de- 
tached anecdotes glimpses of the crew 
exploits after the Elva May had be 
towed back to Santa Marta. But the 
stories lacked significance; they seem¢ 
a raw and formless aftermath of the real 
adventure, failing of what should hay 
been a proper climax. It was like th 
desultory popping of stray fire-cracker 
after the pack had been set off. 

| loitered on the veranda of the hote 
to smoke a cigar, and then went back 
to the Brisets. 


“It’s lyin’ there—almost in 
sight, I tell you! Gold! —gold! 
to make us rich all our lives!” 

I had made my way up to the bridge, 
and had paused for a moment to watch 
the derricks lifting and falling at the 
forward hatchway, while the donkey- 
engines roared and clattered, and in the 
intervals of respite wheezed with escap- 
ing steam. Except for the noise and 
strenuous movement below me, where 
bales and boxes were soaring aloft and 
then clattering out upon the wharf, the 
vessel lay like a dead thing while a score 
of dark-skinned creatures far down in 
the open hold tore at her entrails. The 
hot sunshine poured down upon decks 
and awnings in a dazzling glare. Round- 
ing the corner of the wheel-house, | 
heard a thin, high-pitched voice issuing 
from the captain’s cabin. The door was 
wide open and on the hook. I stopped 
short in amazement at the speaker’s 
back—a long and draggled coat of black, 


plain 


enoug! 











aptain Beattie, 
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tails of which hung dusty and tat- 
d almost co his knees. A grimy hst 
lifted in the air with a familiar 


ture which I recalled from the morn- 


\Viay God blast me on the spot if | 

t tellin’ you the plain, honest-to- 
truth, Captain!” shrilled the thin 
with an intensity that held me 

ted to the spot. aa) hope to die be- 
sundown if what [I’m a-tellin’ 

t gospel-true!”’ 

7 yond, | could Set Captain Beattie, 


you 


d in his rocking-chair, his face, 
ned in reddish-gray whisker, lifted 
the intruder in a sort of appalled, 
illing attention. \cross the old 


knees lay open a ponderous vol- 

an ancient Bible, treasured in the 
ttie family for three generations, 
h it was the captain’s habit to read 
ng the waits in port. He had taken 
large, horn-rimmed spectacles, 
ch now lay folded in the bend of the 


Ka 


it book as if marking his place. From 
big type at the head of the page | 


d see that he had been deep in the 
phecy of Ezekiel when interrupted 
this quivering outcast in rags. 
[hat the stolid old skipper could make 
e or nothing of the tale that 
gv poured into his ears was evident 
m the look of blank wonder that was 
ead face. nly 
the name of the Deity was whipped 
in the fellow’s frantic harangue did 
captain blink disapprovingly, at 
unexpected and unpleasant jolt. 
ldenly he caught sight of me. 

Oh, are you there, Mr. Judson?’ 
called in that slow, heavy voice which 
ad never known to be lifted in even 
blow at *“Come in, 
Whatever is it that this fel- 
Blessed if 


Was 


across his furrowed 


as 


hardest 
n’t you? 

is trying to tell me? 
in fathom it.” 
stepped into the cabin, while Pollock 


SCad, 


for such his name proved to be 
rned to include me in the sweep of his 
hement argument. 
‘It’s the gospel truth, sir, just as I’ve 
en a-tellin’ the captain he Te. May God 
rnally blast my 
“He will, young 
sourly. 


soul 
man!” boomed out 
“Let me hear 


» more of that language. 


rebuke 


lhe fell unheeded; he was in 


half 
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that 
events 


such a tremor to tell his story 
bizarre, extravagant jumble of 
that had profaned the silences of San 
Pablo Bay. It was no mere spinning of 
an idle yarn. A deep, almost desperate 
purpose inspired the shabby, emaciated 
creature. He had contrived to sneak 
aboard the vessel, eluding the guard at 
the gangway, and he now stood before 
us like some hermit saint, unclear but 
exalted, in whose soul burned 
which he strove to recreate before 
purblind eyes. 

Acquainted as I was with the out- 
lines of the tale, recounted by Parker 
over the hotel table, | was struck anew 
by this feverish marshaling of its sinister 
detail. It was like a monstrous, gaudy 
patchwork flaunted before the imagina- 
tion: flaring strips of melodrama over- 
lapping the grotesque; lurid patches of 
tragedy and grim disaster; the whole 
stitched crazily together with the dark 
threads of malice. trickery, and greed. 
And yet, in spite of its repellent bestial- 
ity and crime, over the tawdry surface 
seemed to quiver the bright sheen of 
romance. 

The story came from him in raw, 
longed snatches, with abrupt 
when he gulped for breath. | could only 
wonder what deadly purpose led him on. 


vision 
our 


pro- 


pauses 


“* . . Blasted if I ever had such a 
scare in my life! We were all crawlin’ 
in on our hands and knees, fairly pilin’ 


on top of each other after the captain, 
when he suddenly lit that flare. 
Ugh! Skeletons! Grinnin’ at us as natu- 
ral as life! Been sittin’ in that dark pit of 
hell since the beginnin’ of time. Out we 
scrambled like a pack of howlin’ 
Even the captain, bringin’ up the reat 
and cursin’ every man-jack of us, 
clutchin’ that smokin’ flare with a hand 
that shook. He called for volunteers 

‘ll go in,’ pipes up Big Jim Tooke, 
the mate. 


cats. 


Was 


**Who’'ll go with ’im? says the cap 
tain. 

‘l’ll go alone,’ says the mate, quick- 
like. 


“The captain looks at Big Jim Took: 
long and hard, as if misdoubtin’ some- 
thin’, and then nods his head. And the 
mate takes the flare, loosens up the knife 


at his belt, stares around dehant at the 
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white-faced lot of us, and goes in on his 
hands and knees. 

Fifteen and 
suund from the cave. as if that 
dark, gapin’ hole had swallowed him up 
fore ver. Me anwhile the sun, all blood- 
red, dips down into the sea, and high up 
against the yellow sky ctwo black, 
queer-lookin’ birds, flappin’ slow thei 
great wings and circlin’ round right over 


minutes Oo by, not a 


ru 


[t Was 


COMm¢ 


OUT he ads. some fool sets up a howl: 
‘Lord-a-mercy ! Them’s the souls of 
them two blighters inside!’ 


captain, 
and curses him to perdi- 
back forth and 


hole where there’s never 


‘Shut up!’ screams the 


black-faced, 
tion He 


stamps and 


scowls at the 


a sign or sound of Big Jim. And we wait 
and wait, wonderin’ what could ’a’ 
happened to the mate. 

“The night breeze comes rufflin’ 


right 


now it’s be ginnin’ to get 


cross the bay, sendin’ a shiver 
through us. By 
dark fast, and 


wheelin’ round Ove rhead, set up a lone- 


those two ugly birds, 


som J aww that fair give me the 
creeps. All the gold in the world ain't 
goin’ to hold the crew in that bloody 
place much longer, and the captain 
knows It. 

“Some one into the cave to call out 


the mate,’ he snaps, and glowers around 
at us ‘You, Sykes!’ 
And Svkes turns r 
sheet, not darin’ to disobe VY, and crawls 
in. That's the last we see of Bill Sykes. 
More minutes go by, and at last out 
crawls the mate, his face all sickly white 


, 


pool white as a 


and his eves burnin’ in his head, draggin 
Sykes’s limp body after him. He 
the captain with an awful look, and says: 
‘For God’s sake, who sent him sneakin’ 
I’ve knifed him. Heard 
me in the 


1xesS 


me? 
crawlin’ up on 


in after 
somethin’ 
dark P 

**T)’ve find the gold?’ blares out the 
captain, not carin’ about Sykes ‘live o1 
dead. 

“The mate tumbles poor Sykes’s body 
down in a heap and curses horribly. 
*There’s no gold in the blasted hole. 
Nothin’ but bats hangin’ to the roof 

‘No gold! You blind fool! Why, of 
course there’s gold!’ screams the 
tain, tryin’ to make himself heard above 
the greneral howl that broke loose, while 
started like man for the 


Cap- 


the crew one 
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beach where the boats lay. But 
might as We II have tried to hold back ti 
night droppin’ down on us or h 
hushed up them two daft birds that 
settled down somewhere, only to st 
up again at the racket we made and 
Happin’ off, croakin’ like a pair of 
souls. 

**And there was poor Svkes, not] 
but a tumbled, bleedin’ heap at 
mouth of that black hole that gaped 
us out of the drifted sand, and the m 
all shakin’ and pale as death, eyin’ 
captain as if he was still seein’ some 
inside the 

*** There’s nothin’ in the blasted hi 
he says again. ‘Goin and look for y 
self.’ And with that he stalks off slow 
toward the beach, with never a lo 
back.” 

Pollock, livid 
off suddenly, 
were spread with a crafty, evil smi 
*Cleverest actin’ | ever hope to sex 
he shot out, scornfully—‘‘the big ma 
stumblin’ off slow and heavy, as if t 
SINS ot all the bloody world was lay 


thing cave. 


and 
while 


breathless, bri h 
his twitching |i 


on his shoulders. Just because he’ 
knifed pool Svkes. Bah! | sensed 
right then and there. And I wait 


\ ou’ ll see.’ 

Captain Beattie, stolid and indifferer 
under the whirl of words, let his eves fa 
absently to the Bible on his knee 
Instantly the little cabin rang again wit! 
Pollo k’s shrill, stride nt tones. His pe 
ticulations were renewed, his thin body, 
ravaged by tropic fevers, shaking like 
reed. He was desperately resolved t 
hold the old skipper’s W andering attel 
tion, to awaken a gleam of interest in hi 
vacanteyes. Gaunt and ragged he stood 
before us and labored 1n an unholy fervor 
to outcry F zekiel. 

He went on to describe how Captain 
Crunch, bafHed for the moment, with 
his villainous crew rapidly getting out of 
hand, had resolved to wait until morn 
ing before making another search of the 
cave. Toallay the fears and all but open 
rebellion of the men, he ordered the rum 
brought off from the schooner, while a 
hre was built on the beach. To judge 
from Pollock’s grandiloquent descrip 
tion, the scheme worked only too well 
The Golden Fleece was utterly forgotten 
in the impromptu libations to Dionysus 
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1 ne small boats returne d. he ap d to the 


inwales with cases of rum. And _ the 
rey began. 

‘Bottles! hundreds of ’em!’ Pollock 
lung wide his arms. sie Phe beach Was 
trewn with ’em! Full ones, dumped 
down in heaps. Empty ones, rollin’ 
round under toot fat, black-bellied 


lasks Ivin’ all over the white sand and 
elintin’ in the frelight like a 
cockroaches that had crawled 
out to warm themselves. Broken bottles 


that went crashin’ into the fire 


swarm of 


eiganti 


and siz- 
zled among the embe rs while the 1! splin- 
tered edges stuck up like saws. And a 
reekin’ smell hangin’ heavy in the au 


like some one had dynamited a sugar- 


mill. Lhe 
cursin’ and wild 
the peaceful night like the sparks shoot- 

j up from the fire.” 

‘Ave! And 
rest of them, | warrant,”’ Captain Beat- 
tie broke In, disapproval. 
“Why you should come aboard here to 


racket was awful, singin’ and 
vells streamin’ up into 


you carousing with the 
with 


SouUuI 


fll our ears with it 


‘You’re dead wrong!” protested Pol- 


lock. vehemently “TT wasn’t drinkin’. 
Neither was Big Jim, nor the captain, 
who sat scowlin’ at the fre and eyin’ 


the mate in a deadly way now and then. 
| could sec Was smol- 
derin’ dark in his mind. He 
somethin’, sittin’ there and 
time in all that din. 

They would have kept it up all night 

just if the 
captain hadn’t at last ordered them back 
to the 
soul among ’em by 
member what had brought ’em to San 
Pablo Bay. rum held 
out, that God-forsaken beach was Para- 
Why go back to the ship? They 
wouldn’t go back; the captain could go 
to blazes. A bottle, 
shied past his he ad. 

“Tt looked like a row right then and 
there, when Big Jim gets up slowly and 
orders his watch into one of the boats, 
him leadin’ the way. 
standin’ in the bow, while the rest clam- 
stumblin’ over thwarts, tryin’ 


some suspicion 


Was up to 
bidin’ his 


one long screech of joy 


schooner lL here wasn't a blessed 


now who could re- 


So long as the 


} 
dise. 


splatterin’ its rum, 


I can see him now, 


be red In, 


to ship the oars—hardly one of *em 
knowin’ what they was about, and all 
vellin’ fit to wake the dead. We got 


4 


wabblin’ as 


be pat 
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off some how, the 
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if as fuddled as the daft crew aboard 
her. 

“All of a sudden the fellow in the 
stern-sheets straightens up, and I see 
that it’s the captain. What was he doin’ 
there in the mate’s boat? He had been 
fumblin’ round in the bottom as if he 
When he lifted 
his he ad, | could Sec his face all dark and 
mottled from stoopin’ over. He seemed 
to be tryin’ to make out the mate in the 
bow, watchful like a cat. 

“But | had my hands full just then 
tryin’ to keep my oar from bein’ fouled 
by the crazy flails that 
around me. They had started up a song 


had dropped somethin’. 


were thrashin’ 

no two of them on the same key, when 
all of a sudden the drunken fool behind 
me lost his balance, caught me a prod 
in the back with his oar, and pitched face 
the bottom of the boat. 
He gasped, choked, spluttered, and let 
out a yell. Water pourin’ into the boat! 
But nobody care, 
singin’ at the top of their lungs, and the 
oars goin’ every which way. By now | 
could feel the water slushin’ round my 
feet—hear it gurglin’ up from somewhere 
like a gush from a fountain. We 
shippin’ it by gallons. 


forward into 


seemed to heat O1 


were 


* Just then some one pipes up from 
the stern: ‘Some fool has knocked the 
plug out’n the bottom of the boat. Lay 
to and bail her out!’ 

“* Bail her out with your empty skull!’ 
says the captain, and fetches him a kick 
that tumbles him the 
thwarts. 

‘There wasn’t so much as a dipper to 
bail with, and it was only a matter of 
minutes before we'd be swamped. There 
was nothin’ to do but to swim for it. 


back aCTOSS 


**E very man of you overboard! roars 
the captain. 

“Half of them acted on the word, for 
trick at all to reach the 
schooner from where we lay founderin’ 
in the middle of the bay. One after an- 
other they chucked their oars, gave a 
whoop, and plunged overboard, just as 
if this swimmin’- match was a part of the 
bloody show, and some of them yellin’ 
challenges off to the other boat in the 
darkness that they would beat them to 
the schoone fr. 

*T leaned on my 
jumped clear, of dazed 


it Was ho 


the 
and 


Oar, as men 


sort won- 
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lerin’ We Vere hllin’ fast, the 
lappin’ cold around m knee as the boat 
ettl Lhe 
hard and glitte rin’ like a 
peerin’ through the darkness at the big 


Water 


began to captain s eyes 


Snake Ss, were 


mate still In the bow 

"Over with you, Jim Tooke,’ he 
purrs at him in a queer kind of voice. 
Somethin’ In his tone made me turn 


and look at the mate. He Sat hunched 


up in the bow like a scared cat, his 
white as and givin’ the 
back a 


‘Afraid to swim, 
tain gibe 


face as paper, 


evil ads he 
ooke ° the Cap- 


is In a horrible 


got. 


look as 
Jim | 


s him, and laug 


aptain 





1\ 

* Fora moment I couldn’t understand, 
for of course the big mate could swim. 
And vet huddled in the 


there he Sat 

bow, drawin’ up his legs from the wate 

lappin’ greedily toward him, as if para- 

lyzed with mortal terror. And never a 

word did he answer the captain. 
**Afraid to swim, Jim looke?’ the 


captain jeers at him again. 


‘lust then the | if began to g i d 
Big Jim starts up with a scream. There 
as a flash and a ringin’ nowe im my 


ears, and the captain tumbles forward, 
had 
moment the boat 


hot di id hy a pistol the mate 
drawn At the 


from under us and we 


he ard the 


Salllit 
were all 


Vas gone 


Hounderin’ in the water. | 


, } 
mate give another scream, saw him fling 
out his arms and go down like so mucl 


le ad si 


Pollock made a soft, | 


Cat like step fol 


ward, and lifted one of his claw-like 
hands to hold us more intently. “* Like 
so much Be eh?” In the swift trans- 


formation of the moment he became un- 


speakably repulsive 


his eves a-olitte ras 


he swept us with his crafty smile. It was 


as if he had suddenly stripped off a 
mask, while the little cabin rang to the 
shrill triumph of his climax. “Twas 
gold, | tell you! The big fellow must 


have been staggerin’ under a weight of 


it that would have bent any other man 


. ° 1 
to the ground. Crammed into that 


long, canvas money-belt he always wort 
vathed about him, stowed undet his 
shirt, tucked away everywhere. It’s 


a wonder he didn’t drip with the stuff 
round 
watchful on shore. And it’s all lyin’ 
in shallow water in San Pablo 


when he was movin’ slow and 


right now 
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Bay. 
us rich all Ou! 

“Humph! So that’s it, eh?” 
Beart skeptical 
re ached for his spectacle Ss to resume his 
reading of Ezekiel. ‘*Well, be off with 
you . Hold on a minute. Listen t 
this.” His suddenly 
sonorous chant as his blunt forefinger fol- 
lowe d the type ot the book on his knees 
ae rd God, Beca 


Gold, Captain! Enough to make 
live s!” 
Captain 


gave a shrug and 


VOICce rose Im a 


d ... Do you hear that, 
man?” The skipper coc ked an 


admonishing eve over the big horn rims 


young 


of his spectacles. 

Pollock’s 
clenched and lifted above his head as if 
would invoke Heaven 
against the captain’s stolid incredulity. 
“Tt’s the truth, I tell fairly 
screamed in his earnestness. “What 
else could have dragged Big Jim Tooke 
down like that?) What was he up to al 
that time in the cave if he wasn’t stowin 
all that gold away on himself? And why 
knifed Bill Sykes if it 
wasn’t that Svkes had crawled in and 
caught him in the act ‘i 

py at to Pollock’s words, the 
read unmindfully on: ‘77 
Lord God, R , and tur } 


ror } ; 4 d ( ( 


hands were suddenly 


nsts 


his grimy 


you!” he 





, 


should he have 


Captain 


d iro? d iT al ) dl ) 

“Why, it’s as plain as daylight! Cap- 
tain Crunch knew a thing or two. He 
clever for Big Jim Tooke. 
Swampin’ the small boat in the open bay 
with the crew too fuddled to understand. 
If the mate was innocent, he’d 


Was too 


have 
But 
was carrvin’ all that treasure, he’d 
And the captain 
could fish it up easy enough next morn- 
ing. Big Jim must have saw it all 
knew’‘he was done for when he drew that 
revolver and went down with murder on 
his soul , 
Captain Beattie’s fer- 
vently, drowning out the frantic argu- 


swum like the others, wouldn’t he? 
if he 
go down, wouldn’t he? 


voice rose 


ment of the ragged creature quivering 
before him: ‘‘Cast ye away every mar 
4 1D }} ; 111 } ) f j 43 €  & a? a ae 


irselves with the idols of E¢ 
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It was a grotesque antiphony and 
lissonant clash ot sound, the Voce of the 
ncient Hebrew prophet lifted against 
he raving of this desperate son of Baal. 

“But listen, Captain, it’s the chance 
f a lifetime ts 

“Well, then, be off with you and make 
he most of it,” concluded the old skip- 
er, shortly. 

And how, I'd like to know!” Pollock 
irst forth in a bitter rage. ‘‘Hain’t I 
een stewin’ in this dead hole for a week? 

huggin’ tight to this secret that no- 
body dreams of except Captain Crunch, 

d him dead and done for? Hain’t | 
been eatin’ my tryin’ to lay 
hands on any sort of craft and make for 
San Pablo Bay? ‘There ain’t so much 
wash-tub that will float in this 
Hain’t I been prayin’ for 
some put in at this God- 
forsaken port, and all the time a-dread- 
in’ that it may come on to blow? For, 


soul out 


is a 
bloody place ! 
vessel to 


mind you, it’s clear, quiet water where 
Big Jim’s lyin’ now; but let half a gale 
kick up, and it will scour out San Pablo 
Bay like a dish-rag wipin’ out a kettle. 
Good-by to Big Jim then! You could 
drag the whole bloomin’ ocean for ’im. 
But while this weather holds—him lyin’ 
in less than four fathom of water—it’s 
as easy as pickin’ berries off’n a bush.” 
Pollock’s shrill nasal tones suddenly 
took on si And 
Ill divide on the square with you, Cap- 
tain. I’m honest, | am. You can see 
that, can’t you? Bill Pollock wouldn’t 
steal a penny to save himself from 
But it ain’t stealin’ to lift 
that treasure that’s weightin’ down Big 
Jim Tooke’s body this minute. 
Your big Bible hain’t got nothin’ to say 
ag’in’ doin’ that 
Captain?” 


a wheedling character: 


starvin’. 
very 
honest now, has it, 
He scored the point in con- 
hdent triumph. 
God Almighty ’d been purposely stallin’ 
for more ’n a week and not rufflin’ up the 
waters of San Pablo Bay so that you and 
me could come by our proper reward—” 

The ancient Beattie Bible 
closed with a ponderous thud. 


suddenly 


with you!” stormed the captain. ‘“‘T’ll 
listen to no blasphemy aboard this boat! 
Blasphemy—and drunken lies—’ 
Pollock went white to the lips. “ You 
ain’t goin’ to put me off’n this boat now 
that told you, Captain? 


| Ve you, are 


THE 


“Why, it’s just as if 


“Be off 
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Me willin’ to lead you straight to all that 
gold! I’m a master hand at divin’, Cap- 
tain—four years in the Bahamas, goin’ 
down after sponges. All you got to do 
is to lay to at San Pablo Bay. Not a 
half-hour’s steamin’ off’n your regular 
COUTSE ‘es 

“Stow that silly talk! .. 
ashore, Mr. Judson.” 

Pollock advanced a step belligerently. 
“Silly talk, eh? By God! [Pll show you! 
If | don’t come up with that gold—fist- 
fuls of it—you can row back to the ship 
and leave me there to drown. I don’t 
ask to be taken back aboard. Ill show 
you !? 

The lank form of the first officer sud- 
de nly bloc ked the doorway to announce 
that the last of the cargo was aboard 
and the hatches were being covered. 

“Very Mr. Merrihew,” an- 
swered the captain, springing up. “ We'll 
be moving along at once.” 

“Vou'll never get a chance like this 
again in your life!’ shrilled Pollock. 
*Steamin’ right past San Pablo Bay—” 

“Ave, steaming right past,” agreed 
the captain, with a curt nod, as he 
reached for his cap. ‘Get him ashore, 
Mr. Judson.” 

lhe touch of my hand on Pollock’s 
shoulder was like a galvanic shock. He 
jumped around fiercely, as if shaking off 
the cold, remorseless grasp of an inex- 
orable fate. There was a look of terror 
in his eves in that last moment when he 
broke forth once more in furious appeal. 
Had I been a jailer come to lead him to 
the gallows, he could not have striven 
more desperately, more blindly, against 
his doom—striving to touch our cupid- 
ity, our pity, our compassion, by that 
vision of golden treasure, tendered us as 
if by a miracle, 
eilding of a cloud-bank at sunset, for at 
the lifting of a breath it would be swept 
away forever. 

Resisting my forcible direction of his 
movements, he proclaimed again the 
gospel to which we would not harken, 
lifted before us his dream of unbounded 
plenitude, of luxury, and every mortal 
He still cried it into my ears as | 
got him from the cabin. Then a fury 
of despair seized him. 

“Hain’t you got human hearts?” he 
screamed. It was like a sudden gush of 


Get him 


good, 


and as evanescent as the 


ease. 
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* hite me 


ten metal. ‘*Hain’t yu sick 


nd tired of steamin’ back and forth ovei 
this bloomin’ water all r da when 
ou’ fot To re icl I ada n 
under it and be rich for \ 
hy nt | Ve I t 
| right 1) I ire \ 

in hold me back tron 

\| mine He began t I m 
my clutche By God! t! 
You ha’ t! 

Vhi that howling lot) over- 
board!” called Merrihew, impatient 
trom the bridge He was looking down 
ipo! ith infinite contempt, his hand 
hitted to the whistle-cord The B 

brated to tl leep, long | of de 
parture 

[ got Poll to the gang-] k ith 
dithculty while continued to | r out 
his vials of igre nd ab \] n 
head. And | l dulgent 1 him, 
coaxing him along as if he had be 
unruly child who clung t me toolis 
fond delusion which one was loath to 
hatter. He I d trom the lank 
toward which | urged him, struggled 

ort of frantic madness t it | 
in immeasurable al where all earth] 
hye pe had perish | 

= here, there ‘~ lt ied to othe him 
some coasting Ves el ma happen 
along Crive uu your chance for 


But | 


rortune vet 


that my words were Vain, without the 
white lipped lashing of his. scorn lo 
him we were but the cold, pulsele fac 
totums of an aloof commercial god Wi 
slaved in a mechanical round of dut 


harde at d he vond pit ; 
blind, inert to 


soull $s, 


dream. 
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‘The insides of you is dead—rotte 
dead! he creamed, as | gave hin 

| 

Cegaining the bridge, as the ve 
I y to move forwv ard, | had 
og 1pse 7’ Ni tattered ngure still rt 
! g alone the whart, vainl trying 
kee y t of us while he brandish 
I { ) arms—as if we might 
relent | shrieked again his impoter 
plead oO that could move oul heart 
neither to pit nol to greed. He becan 


t blur of th 
oe. the 


a mere speck Il the distan 


terside futile, trag 


prey of 
ometer 1s falling, sir,’ | 
anNnNOUNnCe, AS he Cali 
chart-room with his quick, 
se step 

Ave! We shall see a bit of weather 
soon, | t k.”’ answered (¢ aptain Beat 
And it fell ipon us in the night, the 


yaning suddenly out of the north 
west and swooping down 

1 leap d tumultuously 
\ll the airs of heaven 


r) | 


S Sve labored 


upon the Sea, 
to embrace 
seemed ti 
heavil 
ite of the tempest 
SOUNdGING a stupendous dirge above the 
My thought 
to Pollock, huddled ashore in 
from the fury of the 
tore iW: his last tight 
It Was as lf the 
decreed to the poor wretch this majestic 
ing of his earthly dreams, sweep 


tn great deep n 
Iss d scud of the spray. 


gale that 
clutched hop 
ele ments had Iron ally 


ing them away In a vast pageant of tor! 


while in the waters of San 
Bay the body of Big Jim Tooke, 
lifted gently by an immeasurable tide, 


was borne afar to its eternal sleep. 











Record-Hunting in the Arctic 


By DONALD 


«+ 92 N the r8thof May, 1845, 


SSE AY twoof England’s proud- 
10) (Tc) est ships, the Ered 
S4 5 and Terror, sailed out 

: 3 from Greenhithe. All 

Cseoury <I yy that the ingenuity of 

"SMLDES 2 man could devise, all 
that a great, wealthy country could give, 

as theirs. The sailors, volunteers, 
oung, enthusiastic; the officers, the 


est; the commander, the ablest of them 
l|1—Sir John Franklin! A name on every 
p and on the lip of every nation for a 
lecade! 

\fter repeated failures, bulldog Eng- 
land with her characteristic fortitude 
vas renewing her attack upon the North- 
est Passage, the accomplishment of 
which had been the fond hope of cen- 
tures. 

On the 26th of July the two ships 
re seen off the entrance to | ancastel! 


Sound They sailed west. lwo years 
went by, at the end of which time some 
inxiety was felt over the fate of the 
missing men. After three years this 


anxiety was manifested in the despatch 
of five relief-ships which returned with 
no tidings of the lost explorers. From 
1847 to 1857 no less than thirty-eight 
expeditions sailed away into the north 
on a vain search for Franklin and his 
138 men. In August, 1850, tombstones 
were found at Beachey Island with in- 
scriptions recording the names and dates 
of the deaths of three of the men. There 
were, 1n addition to the above, unmis- 
takable signs of the ships having win- 
tered in this locality the first’ year. 
Nothing more of the ill-fate d expedition 
was learned until October, 1854, when 
Doctor Rae startled the world by the 
announcement that all members of the 
Sir John Franklin Expedition had un- 
doubtedly perished of starvation neat 
the mouth of the Great Fish River on 
the northern shores of Canada, where 
clothing, buttons, watches, and 
silver plate were found in the possession 


also 


MACMILLAN 
of the natives, the latter being engraved 
with the name of “Sir John Franklin, 
CH.” 

| he discove ry of the se re lic S Was con- 
sidered by the British Admiralty as final 
evidence of the fate of the entire party. 
Dox tor Rae recelve d as a Ie ward the sum 
of ten thousand pounds. Lady Franklin, 
however, devoted to the last, hoping 
against hope, persisted in the search, and 
sent out a final expedition in 1857 under 
command of McClintock. It is interest- 
ing to note that through all these years 
not a single record had been found; that 
alone could now clear up the mystery, 
and that McClintock hoped to find. 

The little Fox sturdily bucked. the ice 


of Melville Bay, and, when about to 
emerge into the North water in the 
vicinity of Cape York, was nipped, 


frozen in, and slowly drifted toward the 
south, to be released the next spring. 
Back she again in ISS534, 
ceeded In penetrating the Melville Bay 
pack, steamed into Lancaster 
Sound and proceeded south to winter 
quarters in Bellot Strait. Preparations 
for spring sledge-work were immediately 
begun under the command of McClin- 
tock, Young, Walker, and Hobson. Every 
foot of the shores was carefully scanned, 
and their labor rewarded. At Point 
\ ictory,on the northwest coast of King 
William’s Land, the first and only record 
was found. 

This note, tucked be neath the rocks 
ele ven years he fore, spe aks and tells us 
of the fate of the gallant Franklin and 
his Crew 


Ste amed suc- 


west 


28 Vay. \ H. M. ships Erebus and Terror 
sian wintered in the ice in lat 

fi — 4 ce’ N 2 long 9s 23’ W. 
Having wintered in 1846-7 at Beechey 


Island in lat. 74° 43’ 28” N., long. g1° 39° 15’ 
W., after having ascended Wellington Chan- 
nel to lat. 77 > and returned by the west side 
of Cornwall Island 

Sir John Franklin commanding the expe- 


dition 




















4 y 
— MAC RATI 
All I deaths in the expedition has been to this dat 
Party consisting of two officers and six nine officers and fifteen men 
men left the ships on Monday, 24th Ma [Signed] JAMEs FitzJAMes, 
1847 Captain H. M. S. Ey 


Ga. Gore, Lieut 
Cuas. F. Des Vorux, Mate 


From the cheerful *‘ All well’? of Gore 
we turn to the margin and read written 


there by another hand: 

{p? 5, 1848.—H. M. ships Terror and 
Er is were deserted on the 22nd April nve 
leagues N.N.W. of this, having been beset 


lhe ofhcers and 
hundred and five 

suls, under the command of Cay tain F. R. 
M Crozier, landed here in lat 69 42 
N., long. 98° 41’ W. Sir John Franklin died 
on the rth June, 1847; and the total loss by 


since 12th September, 1846 


consisting of on 


crews, 


sy! ad 
3 


M. Crozier, 
nd Senior Officer 
to-morrow, 26th, for 


Signed! F. R 

Captain ; 
and Start (on 
Fish River 


Back’s 


Can you imagine that body of men, 
weakened by scurvy, plodding on with 
thei turned toward home? A 
long, wavering, staggering line of ema- 
ciation! From the lips of an old Es- 
kimo woman We heat the recital of 
the last chapter. ss Phe fell forward 
on the ir faces and died as the Vw alke a. 
This record found by Hobson stands as 
the most interesting as well as the most 


face Ss 








ri 


| 
I 


the violent winds, the 





found in the annals of 
exploration, with the 
eption of the one found by Scott and 
men as they came Staggering in 
ith cracked and bleeding faces toward 
lo me the most pathetic 
ture in all Arctic history 
hese men of grit standing at the 
le, marked by every sign of hardship 
d suffering 
When America’s first Arctic explorer, 
lr. Elisha Kent Kane, of Philadelphia, 
led away in his little brig Advance in 
he realized how vastly important 
as for a man directing his course 
sugh the ice-helds of the North, and 
into the unknown, to dot the 
eadlands with cairns 


mportant evel 


4 


Arcot possible 


goal. 


South 


great 


as aids to sear h- 


ng parties which would surely follow if 
himself 


return. He had 
irched minutely the cracks and crev- 
the hills and headlands, of North 
Yevon for traces of the lost Franklin and 
men. 
Who has not read those delightful vol- 
Doctor Kane with interest? 
once in every home. The 
rashing of ice, the towering bergs. the 
; of the men, the tracking of ships, 
long, dark night, 
starvation, sickness, 


( failed to 


mes of 


her were 


long tral, 
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is that of 
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death—all there! Many a boy has 
been utterly lost in the depths of this 
narrative; has been oblivious of school, 
home, and work; has dreamed of the 
time when he should strap on his snow- 
shoes, crack out his dog-whip, and be 
off into the great unknown. That boy- 
hood dream of mine was realized ten 
years ago, when I was called to the col- 
ors of Peary. Imagine my delight to find 
myself following in the spring of 1916 
in the footsteps of Doctor Kane. The 
contour of every hill, the slope of every 
talus, outline of every point, was closely 
scrutinized for a possible cairn. A cairn 
a conical pile of rocks) 1s built to at- 
tract the attention of one who follows. 
he record inclosed serves as a double 
purpose: as proof that the exploring 
party reached that spot, and as infor- 
mation concerning the physical condition 
and destination of the party. Although 
his cairns were built and records de- 
posited more than sixty years ago, and 
other explorers had traversed these 
shores, | hoped that something had been 
overlooked and that one record at least 
might be left for me. 

Driving along that magnificent ice- 
foot so characte ristic of that stretch of 
from Etah the Humboldt 


are 


coast 


to 





- — — 
Netiesiiieeenad aa 





pe 
a oe ee 
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LADY 
WRECKED AT 


FRANKLIN UNDER 


DISCO, GREENLAND 
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al 














Glacier, [ noted a fe ‘ hundred id in 
advance a jutting headland ot 
trap-rock * Prominent enough for 

cairn,’ | thought to myself. “If I were 


Kan | should have marked that!” \I\ 


own decision prompted a most aretul 
urvey of its outline as | approa hed, 
without detecting an Signs of man 
whatever. When about to pass, a last 


quick look over my shoulder at the ver- 
tical face sent a thril 
and brought unconsciously to my Lips 
the cry of ** Kane!’ There clearly carved 
on the rock was a “K,”’ my first record 
of the immortal Kane 

Rensselaer Harbor! How many, many 
times I have visualized that historic 
spot! Sylvia Headland, Observatory 
Island, Mary Minturn River! With 
snapping whips we encircled the bay. 
Fern Rock w isily recognized. I ran 





as Cadi 
for the top There were the graves of 


Shubert and Baker, who died on board 
the ddva . following the extreme hard- 
ship and exposure of a northern recon- 





I knew the story and knew what t 
look for. How many times I had re; 
in Kane’s narrative, “On the highe 
point of the island . me a deep! 
chiseled arrow mark hlled with lead.’ 
| look« | down, and almost between IT 
feet was the arrow “In an enlarge 
crack hve feet due west of above arro 








is a glass jar containing documents 
| he re Wa the rat k! | he jal WaS pone 
undoubtedly the valuable prize of 
Smith Sound native years before. 

\ few miles above Rensselaer Harb 
my natives discerned a cairn on a hill 
side me hfty feet above the ice-foot 


Beneath the rocks in under an iron pot 








was found a very interesting relic of the 


Kane kxpedition Referring again t 
K ne’ Narrative, Wwe read upon his 
rival at Cairn Point in 1853 the follow- 
Ins 

| I ted be rl nt point 
ind | 1 neither ] r, pel nor | 
nant, | | tas ith 7 der ont 
I | tchur O.K t int 
| t I fe iste t t 
I t tat f 


\s | held that cap-lining in my hand, 
rm by Doctor Kane sixty-four vears 


Mary Minturn River, inclosed in a bot- 
tle, another record was found, but on 
heavy paper ith the point of a knife 


[his was undoubtedly left upon his 


reconnaissance north from his— ship 
shortly after his arrival at Rensselaer 
Harbor in the hopes of finding a more 
suitable refuge for his ship, the 4a 
In a small cairn upon a low island n 

boys found a paper record in such a con- 
dition that, fearful lest the opening 
might lead to its destruction, it has re- 
mained as it was found. The name of 
Amos Bonsall, however, can be deci- 
phered Mr. Bonsall of Philadelphia, 
the last survivor of the Kane Expedi- 


tion, died almost the very day this record 
was found, three thousand miles to the 
north! 

[wo miles south of our house at Etah 














RECORD-HUNTING 


ot the 
Expedition of 
marks the 
astronome! 


1s Port Foulke, the site wintel 
irters of the Haves 

Ol \ § itary 

it. that of Sonntag, the 

tanding there alone that rough 
ound of rocks, amid the deathlike 
lence of the great hills, a feeling of 
tter loneliness came over me, such as | 


prave 


be side 


had never experienced in all my wander 
ng | wanted to take what there was 
eft of this hne young man aw 
North, away 
Id, from sweeping winds, from rustling 
drift. back to his homeland in the South, 
ick to a green grave and the 
ountry. 
We have never known when or where 
how he died Doctor Haves 
not accept the report of Hans, the dog 
irivel In that half-light of an 
Eskimo igloo I sat listening one night to 
and traditions of the Smith 
tribe \ very old woman was 


iv from the 


vagery of the from bittet 


would 


dim 
the tales 
yvund 
speaking 

‘Yes, he was a man 
vhich was frozen in the ice neat 
He was riding on Hans’s sledge 
us. I was living 
Phe gla 1cT ha k 
Alexander Was 
W ill at the 1C¢ 
Hans should have told 
sledge and 


ship 
| tah. 
and was 


from. the 


ming south to visit 
then at Net-che-livik 
of Oog-look-suah (Cape 
very slippery and the 
foot dangerous. 
the white man to get off the 
valk down. How foolish he was! The 
shot down the bank, bounded 
across the ice-foot, and pitched into the 
S¢ a! Yes, he pulle d him out with a rope, 
cold and the 
drove rapidly south to 


sle dye 


but it was very wind was 
blowing. They 
an old igloo, but the white mati dic d He 
was left in the house at Sulwuddy, and 
then after a long time he was 
back to the ship.” 
On April 1, 1917, 
Isabella in my survey of the eastern 
shores of Ellesmere Land. Here the 
British North Pole Expedition of 1875 
“6 landed for a few July 20, 
1875. Quoting from the narrative of 


Nares: 


, 1876 

At ten P.M. we arrived at Cape Isabella, 
ind on Commander Markham climbing up 
to the de pot he to ind the | ickage of letters 
and newspapers left there by Sir Allen 
Young a few weeks previously; we gathe red 


carried 


[ arrived at Cape 


hours on 


Oi George 


(Septem! 


from them that a dupli ate packet had been 
Vor. CXXXVII No. 820 70 


honor of 
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carried on to Cape ibine Owing to 
the thick coating of snow on the ground, we 
failed to find the not ir Allen Young had 
buried twenty feet magnetic north of out 


that 
principal 


cairn, which would have informed me 
he had considerately landed the 


mail at Littleton Island 


When house my 
thoughts dwelt continually upon the his- 
tory of this expedition. ‘Where is that 
* “Are the records still there 
after all these vears!”’ “And what 
about that whaleboat which they left?” 
were the inquiries which raced through 
my mind. Tea swallowed and pemmican 
eaten, | was off, with the “small bay on 
the south side ot the point of 
the cape ” as Mmy\ objective point. 

Picking my way through a chaotic 
mass of broken ice forced high up the 
abraided face of the | emerged to 
the level ice-foot and saw before me an 
indentation which | concluded must be 
the small bay referred to in the narrative 
of Nares ... “a lower point 
three hundred feet high.” 
it beyond the 


building our snow 


Cairmms 


extreme 


Cape, 


about 
That 


must be bay! Gaining its 


summit, | nrst Saw a demolished cairn. 
\ few feet away next a 
barrel he ad, a 10g between 
two big boulders the cask itself! Carved 
on the he ad whi h Was lying a fi W feet 
away was Alert, the 
the British ships. Lhe cask Was on 1ts 
side and partly hlled with sand. I could 
hardly Pro- 
truding copper 
tube in which I could see records of some 
kind. ‘They had evidently been wet and 
were now frozen to the tube. Realizing 
the value of the find, and that they must 
be handled carefully to preserve the 
contents, I returned to the igloo, where, 
with careful work over the Primus stove, 
both were 
dition. 

One was the official printed record in 
six different languages of the British 
Expedition of 1875-76. The other was 
in the handwriting of Nares, and is the 
hirst announcement of the work of that 
expedition: 


a barrel - stave, 
and then in 


name of one of 


good fortune. 
from the sand was a 


he lie ve my 


extracted in very good con- 


Arctic | pediti n 
H. M.S. 4 
Lat North. | West 
Her Mayjesty’s ships, 4 and D r 


he re on their way south to Port Foulke lhe 
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flert wintered in Lat. 82° 27’ N. Long. 61 
22’ W inside grounded Lhe D 
wintered in a sheltered harbor in Lat. 81 
44° N. Long. 65° 3’ W. 

The sledge crews of the .4/ert after a severe 
journey over the ice succeeded in attaining 
Lat. 83° 20° 3 N., and the coast-line from 
the Winter Quarters of the Alert to the 
northward and westw ard w as explored to 
Lat. 82° 23 Long. 84° 56’ W., Cape 
Columbia, the northernmost cape, being in 
Lat. 83° 7’ N. Long 


Sledge parties from the D explored 
the north coast of Greenland to Lat. 82° 21’ 
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N. Long. 52° W. (approximately), a distan 
of seventy miles beyond Repulse Harbor 

No land was sighted to th northward « 
the above explorations except a few smal 
islands at the extreme of the 
explored. 

Lady Franklin Sound was explored by th 
Discovery and was found to run S.W. sixty 
five miles and terminated in two small bays, 
also Peterman’s Fiord for nineteen miles, and 
then found to be impassable(?) for 
owing to glacier ice. 


Greenland coas 


Was 


sle dye Ss, 


The ice in the Polar Sea broke up on_ the 
2oth of July, and on the 








_ 31st the Alert left her 
Sateen de a ae Winter Quarters, and on 
As ag vvwhy, PONE a oe whip ih the r2thof August joined 
Las } op hif } the Discovery. Both 
At at ships left ‘ Discovery 
} mnirbfe bre py 5 omy ry Vee a + ‘ 
Sed» gp ae Tie ; sr ee “wy ¢ Bay” on the 2oth of 
}£ . » MM. A~ Ow a _ eN< Ps 
- Pog ee +> \ugust and _ proceeded 
pee (Tu Nredtan be YOR ue ee | 
; , \ 2 south 
{ 4 bs * x 
i 3 as of Mag 184 ) ) Lat pes i gps 2» » +9 =, : 
~s} e 1OMewarc 
(zy 7. ~ : 
~ ANE Pe Pe Bob mop a= betrher Sith revel x bound, with very little 
ws SOP, Yr gpl haved) | ice insight. We shall cal 
} - 3 - | ; 
le f to—LaA — i. eins _— 1p asad E at Disco, but not at Lit- 
on f= >) vis prees ~— tleton Isla n d or Port 
(2 heea Ser Wallangt ss Cows i= ‘ae ‘“ Foulke 
ian al i _ 
aM hy Wyat-abe re, Cone vattin Ii “ G. S. NarEs, 
tb” “is r Captain R. N,, 
m4] :* / ‘ . 
yt Ae | ae Vast 6 Cara tran Dory ha WYpedelsp Commanding Arctic 
ak Oar “lk beet <a Expedition. 
x ee z Whoever finds this paper is requested to forward itto the Secretary of 3 »S 5 | i 
a ie i the Admiralty, London, with « note of the tim ani place at which it wars 7 In the morming we 
j APA found; or, if more convenient, to deliver it for that purpose to the Britis 4 § $} all returne d to the 
Sef 2 Consul at the nearest Port. {3X fS 
WF. 3 $3 point to continue the 
qe +a QuINCONQUE trouvera ce p*pier est prie d’y marquer le tems ct lieu ou ‘ ne * ys . ¥ : 
73-5 Xs il laura trouvé, et de le faire parvenir au plutot au Secretaire de |’ Amiraysenr : . scea\c h. W ithin d re W 
OF pie: ps P RS : 
ger, Binenieee} Lents. as Sat minutes of our arrival 
2 wi: $ Cvat tERA que hallare este Papel, se le suplica de enviarlo al Sex retar® 2 ; 3s th e sh ar p eves ot 
wes 3 del Almirantazgo, en Londrés, con una nota del tiempo y del lugar o> A ~ I -took-a-shoo ‘disc Ov- 
, donde se halle ‘ef § ‘ . 
y ~ x Eew ieder die dit Papier mogt vinden, wordt hiermede verzogt, om he® o Ss ered d packet Ww rappe d 
* “ . 
= 2 2 zelve, ten spnedigste, te willen zenden aan den Heer Minister van de) mw in sail cloth and bound 
$~ 45 3 Marine der Nederlanden in 's Gravenhage, ot wel aan den Secretaris dex « ¥ : } F ao = 
34° .3  Britsche Ade seit, te Londen, on daar by te voemsn eine Notd peli with a piece of raw- 
3 3 Britsche Admura t, te Lon en daa Vv te gen ec otag 5 — 
ie an ctr <3 hid eight d 
“sf inhoudende de tyd en de plaats a!waar dit Papier is gevonden yeworde ns gee mde. Its weight de- 
Mi »> 
R S53 Fisperew af dette Papiir ombeces, naar Leilighed gives, at send rt noted at once that the 
~ samamc til Admiralstets Secretairen i London, eller neermeste Embedsr nd . . . ¢ , , 
uf é 3. Danmark, N rge, eller Sverng. Tiden og Stardic hvor dette er fu = afd onte nts Was a ball of 
te g> . Unskes venskabeligt paategnet. RX oN x! ice. S€ nding the boy Ss 
N85 {2G 
- 3 Wer diesen Zettel findet, wird bier-durch ersucht denselben i j ey b ac k to t h e snow 
¢ ‘ ai Secretair des Admiralitets' in London cinzusenden, mit gefalliger angabe 427 house, | decided to 
3 » an welchen ort und zu weicher zeit cr gefundet worden ist ~~ SF te 3 | | 
“= y¥) - _ ¢ a U> 'SSi FC »>up : 
re th eake, Cranes d - Ghee, rly b. mes “ral — t “ climb up the 
Sy on y v.¢ s oo) $3 chit to the summit in 
bAre er fi Y fw Batt 2 1G Arc, (FY Is4 Peeper 
2T*, : NN /y ig the hopes of finding 
’ f ‘Wi mpgs * the Nares cairn. 
Chae by facut Sua. ™ There were moments 
gt sed 
ees | when | concluded that 
I had attempted too 
THE MOST INTERESTING AND THE MOST IMPORTANT ARCTIC REC- much. | he nearly ver- 
ORD EVER FOUND, IS THIS RECORD Ot SIR JOHN FRANKLIN S ; | ‘ y y red 
EXPEDITION DISCOVERED BY LIEUT. HOBSON IN A CAIRN ON THI tical snow-coverec 
HORES OF THE BOOTHIA FELIX PENINSULA slope was so compact 
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that it was only by repeated and painful 
hammering of my toes that I succeeded 
in gaining the merest foothold. A slip 
would result in a glorious slide the end 
of which I did not allow my mind to 
dwell upon. Eight years ago, far up on 
the northern shore of Grant Land at the 
edge of the Polar Sea, | shot down in the 
night into the blackness below me and 
landed not as fully clothed as when | 
started. 

With interest I discerned on the crest 
of the cape a very large cairn, the inte r- 
stices of which were filled with snow. 
With underclothes reeking with _ per- 
spiration and the thermometer thirty 
below, | crouched in the lee of the cairm 
for shelter against the bitter wind sweep- 
ing over the top of the cape. Regaining 
my strength and breath, very carefully 
| picked the cairn to pieces rock by rock, 
sifting every particle of snow and scru- 
tinizing every hole and cranny. To my 
keen disappointment not a trace of a 
record! ‘To the next one who came the 
Fates would be more generous. With 
my back against a large boulder and with 
numb fingers I scribbled an account of 
my trip, placed it in a Powell’s chocolate- 
tin, and concealed it under the newly 
erected cairn. 


EK CARVED IN 16553 ON THE FACE OF 





A ROCK BY DR. ELISHA KENT KANE 


With considerable difhculty, owing to 
the slippery condition of the snow, I re- 
gained the sea ice below and made my 
way back to the snow house, where I be- 
gan at once to thaw out my newly found 
treasure. The sail cloth, stiff with frost, 
was carefully unrolled, revealing a tin 
cylinder, out of which, through a small 
hole, a stream of rusty water trickled, 
causing me to lose whatever hope | may 
have had for the preservation of these 
forty-year-old relics. In a few minutes | 
was enabled to remove the cover, and 
found within a red ball of ice and paper. 
“Tf lever get any thing out of that | shall 
be lucky,” I thought; yet, with extremely 
careful work, letter after letter was picked 
out of the soggy mass and carefully dried, 
until I was rewarded with three, all 
most interesting and nearly every word 
of which can be plainly deciphered. ‘Two 
were written by Sir Allen Young to 
Capt. George Nares, who commanded 
the British Expedition, and one by 
Lieutenant Arbuthnot to Captain Ste- 
phenson of H. M.S. Discover 

Pandora, Care ISABELLA, 
Aug. 6,°76 


> 4 


Dear Captain NarREs: 
Our record here will give you an outline of 
our proceedings, and you will see that | did 
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my best last year to land your letters in the 
desired position, but the weather 
bad on all these occasions of our visits to the 
Carey Islands that | was unable to remove 
them from their original position on the 
N.W. Island. Your depot on the S.E. Carey 
Island is all right. 

If you are sailing homeward this year I 
think you may safely strike across from C. 
Yorke towards | pernavik, SO evident Is a 
broad water in that direction. I unfortu- 
nately took too northern a route with a S.E. 
gale and thick weather, and got beset and 
driven out of sight of water into the head of 
Melville Bay, but after a series of violent 
gales | fortunately escaped and came in here. 

The best harbor I can recommend is at 
the head of McCormick Bight. We thor- 
oughly(?) canvassed(?) Hartstene Bay and 
landed at(?) Foulke Fiord up to the fast ice 
just above Etah. I cannot recommend it. 
And if my opinion is asked as to the best 
harbor for the relief-ship of 77 and if she is 
to proceed to the I ast side of Sound ] shall 
give it in favor of McCormick Bight, as the 
soundings are even, and bottom very good 
stiff mud. We anchored in six and a half 
fathoms and rode out a violent south gale. 

We have experienced awful weather on 
this passage so far, and narrowly escaped 
leaving our party on Littleton Island, as | 
was driven out of the anchorage between it 


Was so 
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out the cairn here. It is blowing hard fron 
the north, with much loose ice under th 
shore, but I hope we shall be able to reac! 
the cairn, which, however, looks an awfu 
way up the hill. 

Wishing to find some news of you here, | 
write this in frantic haste with ot 
everybody of your gallant expedition and 
with the assurance of my deep sympathy 
and interest in your undertaking. 

Yours very sincerely, 
ALLEN YOUNG. 

I shall land here part of the letters, and it 
will depend upon the information found as to 
what I shall do with the remainder and the 
despatches. Lieut. Charles Arbuthnot will 
land and be guided by the information found. 


Pandora, 
Aug. 24, midni 

Dear Capt. Nares: 

On our previous visit here, Aug. 6th, 1876, 
we were blown off by a gale and drift ice, and 
have ever since that date been attempting 
to regain the cape. A solid pack of drift ice 
extending from Cape Dunsterville on the 
west shore round to Cairn Point on the east 
shore, preventing our reaching ten miles of 


Cape Isabella. 


ght, 1876. 


Failing in our repeated attempts to regain 
the cape and seeing no prospect of our doing 
so this season, I landed the bulk 

of your letters and despatches 











on the lower point, N.E.F 
(Mag.) from your cairn on Lit- 
tleton Island, and where I hope 
they will be even more accessible 
to you than on this cape. 

After a heavy southerly gale 
yesterday we have succeeded in 
getting through the S.W. pack, 
and if I succeed in getting back 
into clear water I proceed home- 
wards at the end of this month, 
having cruised here all the nav- 
igable season in the event of your 
sending a boat party to Littleton 








ARROW CHISELLED IN 
RENSSELAER HARBOR BY 
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OF FERN ROCK 
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and McGary’s Island by ice which soon sur- 
rounded the neighborhood during the stay of 
our landing-party on shore. ‘This anchorage 
between Littleton and McGary’s Island 1s 
quite unsafe and far too small, but as we 
were obliged by the ice to go between Little- 
ton Island and the Main, I had no other 
alternative to the island. 

We came across last night in a thick fog 
through streams of ice, and I have just made 


KANE 


Island. 
| rusting that you are all well 
and have succeeded in your 
arduous work. Yours truly, 
ALLEN YOUNG. 


AT 


Landed at one a.m. Aug. 25th and on ex- 
amination found the cache to be empty and 
the cases to contain preserved meat. They 
will be left as they were found. 

CHARLES ARBUTHNOT. 


Pandora oFF Care ISABELLA, 
Aug. 5,76. 
Dear CapTAIN STEPHENSON: 
Captain Young ts putting a private note in 














CAIRN BUILT BY DR. KANE A FEW MILES ABOVI 
this record tin for Captain Nares, so I will 

t putin i line to you 

We are landing a cache containing a lot 
{ tters and papers for both sl Ips, that 


ne on board loose at Portsmouth, also two 


voden periodicals and Naval 
Chronicles of which there ar duplicate s on 
board for the other ship. The letter-bags 
hich came on board at Portsmouth, besides 


indry boxes of pe riodicals, etc., we will take 
on, if possible, to Cape Sabine or one of the 
other depots named by Capt. Nares further 
north The Admiralty despatches I am go- 
ing to take on shore with me, and it will de- 
pend upon what news I find at the cairn 
her [ put it in the cache here or take it 

on, but I will leave information what I have 
done at the cairn The weather just now 
looks promising, and I see no reason why we 
should not at least reach Cape Sabine 4 three 
days ago there was a lot of ice about, but it 
has all been driven north by a strong south- 
erly gale. I am afraid if you are trying to 
come south again this year it will rather im- 
your had 
southerly continually 


cases. of 


whe 


progress, and as we have 


yp de 


strong winds almost 


since leaving Upernavik I expecta great deal of 


ice has been driven north. We found rather 
a good harbor at the head of McCormick Bight 
in Hartstene Bay and took a rough survey 
of it. It seems the best place about here 


Hoping that you have done well so far, and 


wishing you all success for the future, 
I remain, yours sincerely, 
CHARLES ARBUTHNOT. 


THE MOUTH OF THI 


MARY MINTURN RIVER 


Following my return to New York, I 
received a note from Mr. Chas. E. Hod- 
son of Eagle Pass, Texas, inquiring if | 
had found any mail for him in this Arctic 
post-ofhce. He was one of the crew of 
the Dis on that famous trip. 

One other record of this expedition 
was found during our four vears in the 
north. Oo-bloo-yah, one of my Eski- 
mos, upon his return from Cape Sabine 
in 1915, brought to me a tiny record 
inclosed in a one-inch bottle! With 
cur1osit\ and great interest | read: 


1 Ty 1075. 
FEILDEN. 


All well. 


The writer was the naturalist of the ex- 
pe dition. 


The Greely Expedition, consisting of 


twenty-five men, left this country in 
i881, with Lady Franklin Bay as the 
objective point. Phe year ISSrI was an 


open season. Baffin Bay, Smith Sound 
and Kennedy Channel, under the influ- 
ence of prevailing northerly winds, wer 
swept clear of the drifting pack ice and 
one season’s growth. The S.S. Proteus 
under the command of Captain Pike, 
hardly encountering a check landed the 
Greely party at 81° 44’, the most north- 
erly of all circumpolar stations. The 
ease with which this was done was most 
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unfortunate, tending to deceive and mis- 
le ad the government as to the extreme 
dangers of Arctic work. Prior to the 
markably rapid trip of the Pr , three 
ships only had ever penetrated the ice- 
infested waters of Kennedy and Robe- 
Channels, the U. S. S. 


re- 


namely, 
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[his cache is about thirty feet from the 

iter-line, and twelve feet above it, on the 
west side of a little cove under a steep chit 
Rapidly closing ice prevented its being 
marked by a flag-staff or otherwise; have 


\ Cac he ot 


two hundred and hfty rations in same vicin- 


not been able to land there since. 





son . : : 
. tv, . xX <M T° 1 
Polaris, uader the command of Charles 't¥* left by the expedition of 18815 visite« 
: by me and found in good condition, except 

| rancis Hall; and H. M. ships / ri and | | k | | 1} ‘ . | 
D A | R C wat Droken Dy De ars. ere 1S a cache of 
>» COMMaAandec \ I! rCOTL' clothing on point ot Cape Sabine, Opposite 
Nares. Brevoort Island, in the “‘jamb”’ of the rock, 
Our government planne dtosendare- and covered with rubber blankets Lhe 
lief ship each year. I n glish depot on 
In 1882 the Nep- en the smallisland near 
t was blocked Brevoort Island in 
b 1Ce it Cape r damaged condition; 
Sabine, where shi " — visited by m 
Cache on Littleton 


lande d a small de - 
potot supplies and 





returned home. In 
1583 the relief- 
ship Prot was 
crushed between 
Cape Sabine and 
Victoria H ¢ ad. 





Island; boat at Cape 
Isabella All saved 


from the P» 
The U. S. steamer 
Ya is on her way 


to Littleton Island, 
with orders not to 








Lieutenant Gree- 


THE HEAD OF TH 
ly S orders were, os 
, 1] r Aq 
incase a ship failed 1875. | R RGI 
toreach him in the BRITISH NORTH 


summer of ITS 3, 

to abandon his 

house and retreat south, following closely 

the eastern coast of Ellesmere Land. 
He did Leaving Fort Conger on 

August 9th, the party arrived at Eskimo 


SO. 


Point, Baird Inlet, two hundred miles to 
the south, on S« ptemb« r 29th. Here 
three rock partly con- 
structed. 

On October oth Sergeant 
had been sent to Cape Sabine, returned 
with the following record: 


houses were 


R Te > W ho 


Unitrep States Retire Expepition, 


Care SABINE, / 24, 1883. 
he steamer P? vas nipped midway 
between this point and Cape Albert, on the 


23d instant, while 
inklin Bay 


nobly for a time, 


afternoon of the attempt- 
ing to reach Lady Fr She stood 
the but 


had to finally succumb to this measureless 


enormous pre ssure 


force The time from her being “‘beset”’ to 
going down was so short that few provisions 
were Sa ed. \ di pot was landed from the 
floe at a point about three miles from the 
point of Cape Sabine as you turn into Bu- 
chanan Strait There were five hundred 
rations of bread, sleeping-bags, te and a 
lot of canned goods; no time to classify 


ATT 


Is 


enter the ice. A 

Swedish steamer 

BARREL OF H. M.S will try to reach 
\BELLA IN AUGUST, Cape York during 
| ( MMAND OI this month. I will 
XPEDITION endeavor to com- 


municate with these 

vessels at once, and 
everything within the power of man will be 
done to rescue the brave men at Fort Conger 
from their perilous position. 


Lhe crew of the Pr consisted of Cap- 
tain Pike and twenty-one men; my own 
party of Lieutenant J. C. Colwell, U.S. N., 


\cting Assistant Surgeon J. S. Harrison, five 
enlisted men of the line of the army, two 
Signal Service men, three Newfoundlanders, 
and two Eskimos. 

It is not within my power to express one 
tithe of my sorrow and regret at this fatal 


blow to my efforts to reach Lieutenant 
( ire n ly 

[ will leave for the eastern shore just as 
soon as possible, and endeavor to open com- 
munication 


E. A. GARLINGTON, 
First Lieutenant, Seventh Cavalry, A.S.O., 
Commanding. 


It was decided to pre ceed at once to 
Cape Sabine, and there reconstruct 
camp within reach of the English depot, 
the Beebe cache, and the wrecked stores. 

When Winheld Scott Schley, later 


Rear Admiral, reached this point at mid- 
night of June 22, 


1554, one man stag- 
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| iutenant 


how ot the 


l shore. 
| hailed him from the 


Who are there left?” 
en lett 

Where are th ; 

In the tent.” 

Mr. Greely alive?’ 
Ye Greely’s alive.” 
\ny other othcer?”’ 
No”? 

W he re 
Long 
One | one they had died, watching 


which 


aiting for the ship to come 
ntry promised to Sse nd. 

has been my good fortune to 

three of the camps of this ill-fated ex- 


Visit 


lition: Fort Conger in Lady Franklin 
, 81° 44’ N., the headquarters of the 
edition; the first retreat camp at 
mo Point in Baird Inlet; the star- 


n camp on the northern shores of 


ford Pine Island, some four mules 
the point of Cape Sabine 
ary was the first to enter Fort 
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Conger tollowing the departure of the 
expedition. Fifteen years later, in 
the darkness of the great Arctic night, 


he groped for the door. lhe years of 
death-like stillness were again broken 
by the sound of a human voice Vhe 
blackness of weeks wa dispelled by the 
flare of a match. Everything was as it 
had been left on that August day in 
ISS3 the remains of the last meal still 
on the table, the chairs pushed back 
as the men hnished, clothing, books, 
beds, personal belongings, — scientih« 


equipment, food—everything. Through 


the end window, sighted and _ pointed 
toward home a reminder of 
the many anxious hour ary Walting 


and watching for the smoke of the com- 


a telesco ye, 


ot We 


ing ship. 
Ste pping into the remains ot this house 
visiting-card on the 


on June 10, 19 


Kd, al 











REMAINS F TI REI 


A small note-book attracted my atten- 
tion. Running my thumb over the 
leaves, | found the pages mainly blank, 
one of which, however, contained three 
lines: 


PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURI 


Dost thou remember long, long 


l hose school days that we loved SO 


Evidently the author had intended to 
write something of his past life, then his 
present, and then his future, far to the 
south in the homeland. Only two lines 
of his past! 

| turned back the cove! of a school- 
book and found there written 


lo my dear father, 

From his affectionate son, Harry Kisling- 
bury 

May God be with you and return you 


- 
ately to us. 


When Lieutenant Kislingbury left 
home his little son wrote this on the 
hrst page of his school-book and gave it 


to his father to take with him. The lit- 
tle fellow’s prayer was not answered. 
His father died of starvation. 

Trunks, hand-bags, clothing, musical 
instruments, books, boots, photographic 
plates, food, Indian clubs. ice-skates, 
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stuffed bird-skins, records, rock colle: 
tions—in short, nearly everything imag 
inable was strewn through the house and 
about the grounds. [Two delightful 
weeks were spent here at this histori 
place, every day hnding something of 
interest. 

In May, 1917, in making a running 
survey of the Ellesmere Land coast, we 
built our snow house at Eskimo Point at 
the entrance of Baird Inlet. The three 
partially constructed rock huts of the 
retreating Greely party were readily 
found projecting above the snow. Exca- 
vating within the walls of one, my 
snow-knife struck a hard substance. To 
my surprise, it proved to be a section of 
the ivory horn of a narwhal, undoubt- 
edly the very one mentioned by Greely 
in his notes of October 3d: 


Many Eskimo caches and a number of 
relics have been found in and around thes« 
permanent houses. Among other articles was 
a toggle of walrus ivory for dog-traces, 
narwhal horn, and large bones of the whale 





t 


Further digging brought to light the 
I 


ge boat with ringbolt at- 


( 
stem of a la 
tached. 

\ few days later I stood on Cemetery 
Ridge on the bleak northern shores of 














in 
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ve Sabine. With what an overwhelm 
I r flood orm 
lv I 


fore me! Years of reading had made 
familiar with every detail of that last 


emories | viewed the scene 


np. Here with numbed fingers thi 
ors endeavored to honor thei 
with burial; there the ring of 

1 1 

nes WN h held down the 
the flat in front of me the black out- 
; of the ro k hut partly in the shadow 


surging tent; 


f the hills; and to the west, rising out of 
sea ice, Cocked Hat Island standing 
monument to the men who had done 

their best, and, when fast weakening 

last letters, said good 


on the long trail one 


had written their 
and started out 
yne. 
When returning from the Polar Sea in 
l4, Cape lhomas Hubbard was easil;, 
photograph in 
imiral Peary’s Nea? the Pole. There 
claime d to have le ft two records, one 
the summit fourteen hundred feet 
Ve the sea, and the other on the low 
foreshore. Although we had covered at 
least forty miles, I felt that a search 
{ at once, fearing lest out 


nized trom the 


t be made 


l ¢ it} el of the last three days 
oht come to an end at any moment. 
Laboriously, my companion Green 


1 | trudged through a breaking crust, 
ning successive summit after summit, 
find stillone higher. Finally the end 
in sight, and crowning the very top 
discerned a cairn, from the top of 
1 h protrude d a Stic k. Upon digging 
the base, a cocoa-tin was found. With 
erest | removed the cover and found 
thin a small section of a silk Ameri- 
n fag and a record 


Ig 


Peary June 28, 1906. 
was Peary’s custom, upon reach- 
an important point, to build a 
rn, inclose a record, and a section 


f the silk flag made for him by Mrs. 


Peary more than twenty years ago. 
Nos. 1 and 2 were left at the most north- 
ern point of all lands, Cape Morris 
Jesup, the northern end of Greenland, 


hese | found in May, 1909, examined 
them, wrapped them up more securely, 
and placed the tube back under the 
wcks. No. 3 we found at Cape Thomas 
Hubbard, the northern end of Axel 
Heiberg Island, and it is now in the pos- 


sion of the American Geographical 
YX XVII N Q 7 
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Society, No. 4 was left at Cape Colum- 
bia, the northern end of Grant Land; 
No. 5 on the sea ice at the world’s record 
of 87° 6’; No. 6 at the North Pole. The 
latter two left on the ice will probably 
never be found. Nos. 1, 2, and 4 will be 
recovered and brought back within a 
very few years by airplanes 

Krom our camp on the ice, outlined 
against the sky-line, could be seen a 
cairn on a low projecting point to the 
southward which was without a doubt 
that which Peary referred to in his nar- 
rative. | instructed Green, upon his re- 
turn northward from his survey of this 
unmapped coast, to examine it carefully 
and bring whatever he found. 

The record re ad as follows: 


June 30, 1906 

Arrived here this a.m. June 27th from 
the Pe ary Arctic Cl ib’s ads, ae which 
wintered off C. Sheridan, Grant Land 

Killed 2 deer within half an hour of land- 
ing, and have secured eleven in all 

Che 27th and 28th fine clear day 
good view of northern horizon, from. the 
summit of the cape The 29th and 30th 
south-westerly gale with rain and snow 

Have with me Eskimos and 12 dogs 
Expect to start back to-night 

R. Peary, | N 


9 9 
giving 


For a hundred years many men of 
many nations have been plodding wea- 
rily through deep snows, across treach- 
erous thin ice, over pressure ridges, ovet 
the top of glaciers, and, looking out upon 
new lands and new seas, have planted 
their flags at farthest north. 

Side by side at the South Pole, at an 
altitude of eleven thousand feet, there 
are two records, the English and Nor- 
wegian, silent testimonials of the energy, 
the persistence, and the courage of man. 
Left at the North Pole, at the central 
point of that great, restless sea of ice, 
the Ame rican record of Pe ary started on 
its long drift toward the northern shores 
of Spitzbergen and Franz Joseph Land. 
Scattered throughout the white North, 
written and left by the hands of men 
long dead, there still remain many re 
ords of northern work, records of work 
successfully done, of hope, of cheer, of 
the safe return; records of bitter failure, 
of starvation, death. 

But the perils of 


Arcti 


explora- 
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2 4 
tion—the slow, arduous advance twenty 
miles a day, promise soon to _ live Bob 
only in our memory. The faithful — res 
Kskimo-dog will never again be called  islar 
upon for the one-thousand-five-hundred- — and 


¢ onsidere d. 
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Plus fifty-eight when ¢ 
Bartlett steamed into Etah to 
The birds 
ids cove red with eggs, the grass le 
land bright with floy 


, 
ue. were back, 


green, the 





mile trip. Within the near future the The bitter winds of February 
blue of those northern summer skies will March, treacherous thin ice, deep sn 
be dotted with airplanes. the possibili- pressure ridges, glaciers, will no lor 
ties of which are almost beyond one’s antagonize man. The warm sum: 
imagination. Five miles an hour with months of June, July, and August, id 
team, one hundred and hit vith for exploration, will welcom« the aviat 
irplane! In one day the ingenuity of Unknown coast lines will be mapp 
man bridges what we with numb fingers, altitudes of mountain peaks and 
ro t-bitten races, and dropping dogs caps measured, all records of tor! 
1 n vear! lemperature r Not to be explorers found and their work verih« 


The 


1BBII {RIV I 


NO! dust! 
1 The knigt 


hel 


f 


Not dust t 


heart « 


Knights 


LL BROWN 


chivalry, 
f high romance 


he 


Enshrined in ancient poetry. 
Behold, the battle-helds of France! 
Gone plume and crest and jeweled sword, 
Gone pomp and picturesque array 
War grim and hideous word! 
Yet he roe a k the world to-day. 
\ Launcelot or | on Heart? 
\ Roland or a Godfre. bold? 
Nay, simple lads who bear their part 
As gallantly as kmghts of old. 
Our lith vn legions swinging by, 
Our bonny sailors proudly free; 
The dauntless champions of the sky, 
The dragon-chas« on the sea! 
\ thousand Sidneys pass the cup 
Of blessedness on telds of blood: 
And countless Bavards offer uy 
Pheu ou hope for th good. 
Never re hearts so nobly bold, 
Nor bodies built so strongly fair. 
The tree of life has not grown old, 
But blooms to-day beyond compare! 
No more Ve g| I in the past 
(nd vearn to see those kings of men. 
The peerle knights arise at last, 
And epic deeds are done again! 











‘Frightfulness” 


B) Bl R TO \ 

. > x) BOU I nve vear&rs igo 
SSNS > the prohibition forces, 
assembled in conven 


tion at Columbus, Ohio, 


Y 

ans laun he d the ir cam 
YY a’) paign for a ‘saloonle SS 
KUES ZS nation by 1920.” At 

Ime the general public paid little 
ention to this ambitious enterprise; 

I 1s it manifested any interest at 
the feeling was one of amusement 
contempt. lL here were then only 
prohibition states, the larger num- 

| of them in the South; the liquor 
terest seemed. still impregnably in 
trenched in politics; and by no means 
the most intelligent public sentiment 
pp rted the antl alcohol crusade. 
‘| hat wasonly hve years ago; vetinthat 
er pe riod the situation has comple tely 
ged, here are now twenty eight 
tates, besides Alaska and the District of 
Columbia, that have adopted prohib- 
laws. Canada is now practically 

( from the Atlantic to the Pacih« 
Ocean. Throughout the breadth of this 
continent the public drinking-place 1s no 
iongel the rule; it is the exception. 
Nearly seventy-hve per cent. of out 
population now live in territory where 
he legalized saloon does not exist. If we 


back twenty vears the transformation 
The thousands 
of temperance advocates, now campaign- 
ing throughout the United States, pre- 
sent an exhibit which is fairly sensa- 


striking. 


] even more 


tional in its re velation of a great social 
change. At critical moments in their 
speeches they unroll two maps, one 
picturing the temperance situation in 
1893 and the other in 1918. ‘‘Dry” 
territory appears in white, “wet” ter- 
ritory in black. The impression in- 
stantly created is that, whereas nearly 


all parts of the United States gave tree 
13, now ne arly 
Common- 


saloon in IA 


outlawe d it. 


TO the 
all S¢ ctions h; 
wealths representing such varied areas 


| 
tne 


Sci ype 


ive 


Pacific coast, the Rocky Moun- 





Against the 


/ 


Sal ON 
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tain \laska, the arid 
section in the Southwest, the Mississippi 
Valley, the Central states, the South, 
and New England, have all taken their 
stand against the Kven the 
larger part of New York and Pennsyl 
the only communities 
an almost unrelieved’ area 
Nevada and New 
regarded pro- 
rural 
and sophis- 


region, Hawaii, 


saloon. 


vania 1s “dry” 
that 
of 

Ie rsey. 


present 
blac kne SS 

Formerly 
laws 


are 
We 
agaries of the 


hibitory as V 


now such large 
as Denver, Seattle, Port 
land well as Maine), Detroit, 
and Indianapolis are thriving without 
the Meanwhile has 
adopted an amendment to the Federal 
Constitution abolishing the manufacture 
and sale of alcoholic and 
there seems little doubt that thirty-six 


states will o1Vve the 


districts; 
ticated cities 
Ore gon as 


saloon. Congress 


beverages; 
necessary indorse 
ment. 

\ “saloonless by 
therefore by no means a crazy dream of 
crack - brained enthusiasts, as too many 
The suc- 


4 s° ° 
nation 1920 is 


regarded it a few years ago. 
cess of this movement is perhaps the 
nost remarkable and _ political 
development of the time. All through 
the nineteenth century temperance wave 
after swept over this 
country, only to recede. Why has this 
greater 


SOC ial 


temperance Wave 


movement succeeded to such a 
degree than the preceding one s? 

‘| he force Ss advoc ating a totally “dry “a4 
United States by 1920 point out that 
that vear marks the three-hundredth 
anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. Whether they intend it or 
not, this suggestive date indicates the 
whole symbolism of their cause. We are 
inclined to regard our present age as 
marking a weakening of religious faith 
and a decreasing influence of the church. 
Yet this prohibition movement is the 
direct product of evangelical activity. 
The men who have furnished the driving 
powel have been Methodist, Presby 
terian, and Baptist clergymen, and the 





Db4 


rank and fle have been the members of 


the Ir congregations. 


| cannot better describe the men- 
tality and moral forces that have pro- 
duced this change in our. national 
habits than by describing briefly the 


mainly re- 
Like all great tem- 
Howard H. 
Russe I] had pt rsonal reasons fol abhor 
He had had 
John B. Gough, 
early life as an apparently 


career of the man who 1s 
sponsible for it. 
Rev. 


perance le ade rs, the 


ring the saloon. no such 
lurid past as vho had 
spent his 
hopeless drunkard, or Francis Murphy, 
had been a saloon-keep« 
had done time fo 
yet Mr. Russell, in his platform speeches, 


whi and as 


such illegal selling; 


has frequently described his early dith- 


culties with the drink habit, and has 
made no secret of the ravages which it 
had worked among his relatives and 


ante cede nts. 


When he first appeared 
as a prohibition advocate, however, Mr. 
Russell showed no traces of these strug- 
gles; In 1593 he was a neatly accoutere d 
clergyman of thirty-eight, a graduate of 
Oberlin, and a man of more than local 
fame as a temperance 
exhorter. His previous existence had 
been somewhat varied; he 
farmer, a clerk in a country 
school-teacher, a cattle-herder, a news- 
paper editor, a lawyer, a politician, a 
preacher, and a city missionary. He had 
drawn from all these divergent experi- 
ences the one controlling passion of his 
life—a hatred of the In all his 
occupations this institution had been the 
big fact that had constantly faced him. 

\s a lawyer he had spent a large 
part of his time fighting illegal sellers; 
as a newspaper editor and politician he 
had gained much information, which he 
afterward put to practical use, concern- 


revivalist and 
had been a 
store, a 


saloon. 


ing the relation that had always existed 
between the whisky interest and politics. 
The event that determined his life-work 
came in Mr. Russell’s twenty-seventh 
vear, when he underwent a sudden re- 
Mr. Russell had 
never done anything half-way, and now, 
from an easy-going, easy-living, careless 
‘good fellow,” having little interest 1n 
his rehgious welfare and a not infrequent 
visitor to the saloon, he immediately 
hecame what most people would prob- 
\ COUTS€ 


ligious conversion. 


ably describe as a “fanatic.” 
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at Oberlin fitted Mr. Russell for tl 
ministry. Even before his graduation | 
traveled through small Ohio towns, hol 
ing revival meetings. Afterward, 
Kansas City, he held evangelistic s 
vices 1n a huge circus tent, and he uS¢ 
like 
converts. M 
Russell represented precisely that typ 
of religious leader that was plentiful in th 
Middle West at that period. The man 
the world probably regarded him as a 
extremely commonplace, inexperienced 
ridiculous fgure. Practical 
every city in the United States had Mi 
Russell’s counte rpart, working as “‘city 
missionary,” holding itinerant 
here and there picking 
drunkard out of the gutter, now and thei 
placing a degraded family 

Such an occupation naturally develop 
temperance “‘cranks,” superintendent 


to go trom house to house, a bo 


agent, canvassing for 


even a 


revlva 


meetings, 


on its feet 


and othe rso 
who 


of “law and order leagues,” 
calle d 


against 


“busy bodies,” le ad raid 

Sunday liquor - sellers, hang 
around legislative halls in the interest of 
temperance legislation, make frequent 
appearances before Sunday-schools and 
churches, organize white - ribbon bri- 
gades, and inaugurate mammoth pledge- 
signing campaigns. 

But Mr. Russell has certain charac 
teristics that lift him above the common- 
place. Above all, he had one definite 
idea. His success consisted in the fact 
that he discovered an entirely new and 
practical way of fighting the saloon. 
When he organized the Ohio Anti-Saloon 
League in 1893, the liquor interest had 
reached the full tide of its 
Drinking-places in the United States 
were growing three times as fast as the 
population. The American people were 
paying $1,500,000,000 a year for various 
forms of alcohol. For more than one 
hundred and fifty years many agencies, 
local and national, had been fighting this 
great social evil; yet it was increasing at 
a really frightful rate. The churches, 
Protestant and Catholic, had had thei 
temperance and _total-absti- 


powe = 


societies 


nence leagues, but the temperance cause 
was generally in disrepute. The several 
agencies for hghting alcohol had reached 
such a stage of pitiful inefficiency that 
they spent far more time fighting one 
another than the common enemy. The 
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tempt to enlist all foes of the saloon 
nder the banner of a political organiza- 
had failed. Good church-going 
Republicans and Democrats, however 
h they might de test the saloon, could 
surrender their traditional party 
iance in the interest of the Prohibi 
candidates. Probably the United 
never had a political organization 
popular as this one, Both Repub- 

and Democrats asserted that the 
ihition party really strengthened 

in certain districts it 


juor mnterest, 


ed the Republicans ot enough 
to elect Democrats, 1n others it sut 
th weakened the Democrats to 
Re publicans, and in both cases it 
nly put in office men who were 
ntagonistic to the saloon. The one 


that loomed conspicuously in these 
vas the tremendous political power 
LIquol trade. Its advocates hiled 


aldermanic chamber and _ practi- 


every State Capitol. Ssaioon- 
keepers almost exclusively ofhcered such 
eanizations as |ammany Hall in New 


York The biography of at least a 
jority of the men the promoted to 
hce modestly catalogued their oc upa- 
as “‘liquors.”” The corner 

the great recruiting-ground for 

al | bar- 
keeper was the grand dispenser of polit- 
and from this political 
sallied, on election dav, the 
aders who all too frequently swept 
ir hosts to victory. Saloon-keepers 
ind brewers furnished the larger part of 
funds that carried elections and fre- 
quently corrupted legislatures. In those 
a famous editor wrote an article 
\merican municipal conditions which 

he called “criminal politics”; this was 


saloon 
po- 


activit V5 the white -apronec 


| W isdom ; 
im 


the 


Ss 


the term which he used to describe that 
form of political activity which had its 
headquarters in the saloon. 

Such was the discouraging prospect 
that faced the Rev. Mr. Russell and his 
18923. Such were the in- 
trenchments against which the Pro- 
hibition party had been making its un- 
availing frontal attacks for twenty-five 
vears. A considerable experience with 
the influence of the saloon opened the 
the Rev. Mr. Russell’s mind to a fact 
which many other equally zealous but 
less discriminating men had overlooked. 


associates in 
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had the Prohibition party so 
failed? Why had the lquor 
interest so splendidly succeeded? Mr. 
Russell refused to believe that innate 
human depravity explained this triumph 
of the more evil cause; he insisted that 
there were far more voters opposed to 
the saloon than favorable to it. ‘‘ Hoy 
did I learn how to hight the saloon?” h 


once said to me. “Oh, I had the best 
of teachers—the saloon itself. I dis- 
covered that, infinitely evil as th 


grog-shop was, it had one thing that 
was supremely good, and [| took it 
over bodily to the prohibition cause.” 

(he great trouble with the Prohibi- 


tion party was not prohibition; it 
was the factthat it was a party. Mr. 
: 

Russell studied the activities of the 


liquor interest In many states and com- 
munities and could not discover that in 
a single instance it had committed this 
I very whe re the re Was a 
there 


supreme error. 
Prohibition party; 
such a thing as a Liquor party. 


nowhe re Was 
ie 
tillers and the brewers wielded an enor- 
mous political power, but they did this, 
not by creating a new political organiza- 
tion, but by utilizing those which already 
existed. How many would a 
frankly constituted saloon party have 
obtained? The mere conception, of 
course, is ridiculous. The liquor inter- 
est, however, could control a minority of 
political votes. Such a minority 
commonly made up of the social sweep- 
ings of the city, though certain rural 
contingents could also be enrolled. Act- 
ing as an independent political unit, this 
minority could accomplish nothing. 
Thrown as a body to one Or othe of the 
existing political parties, however, it 
could frequently determine an election. 
There were many states, and even more 
cities and counties, where out-and-out 
Republicans and Democrats were al- 
most evenly divided. A particular in- 
terest that could guarantee either side a 
few thousand could guarantee 
them victory. The liquor dealers, whole- 
sale and retail, by manipulating their 
followers as such an “army of maneu- 
ver,” could thus control political bosses 
and dictate candidates and 


1¢ dis- 


votes 


Was 


votes 


policies. 


They had no political prejudices of theit 
own; in certain sections they were Re- 
publicans, 


and in others they were 





Democr xisting poli itua- 
tor ily letermined their political 
] ] 1 
t t Phi p lity i phenomeno! 
mplv the old one of the balance of 
t 1 
| ( If I enter a political situation 
tt Dem its cont ibout 
] ) 
t thou | t 1 the Republicans 
it ten tl d, and if | ruaran- 
to d I ir two tl nd men 
( Cl t I | ( n determ r the re- 
t of the « [ im liately be- 
, 
( i | n of \ t ) t il conse- 
9 pre ting ,7 a 
re t f the voters; political 
I 
boss ltivate me and offer pract 
1 ent to throw m sup- 
| t Cll 1¢ nis the é ft 
} , 
reat polit intl elded 
] t i¢ 
| ito Mr. R ell that 
t | hye ( | t Tne 
I 7 tne devil 
\ 
\\} t rg Z n 
| 
t { | pective 
rt t ra | imimatio 
d t d f tel 
] | 
, 
tt; ; { 
Colt 1 , th ropp ent 
( rrint ] m } , } i ¢ 
| sb 4 ar fore t 





" ammat 


had to import their floate 


other near-t 
ampaign, while commo! 
1 practi al difhe ul 
gut Mr. Russe 


ha d, Walt 


‘ \ a 
m Philadelphia o1 
:' 


SUA i «i 4 
esstul, involve 
1 great expense. | 


ab irmy re ly to nis 


ng only to be organized. Probably n 
h extensive opportunity for politic 
propaganda had ever lain fall for 


ted State evel smallest, cor 

| its ch l rch wit a membershi 

£ 9 trom a Tew hut dred to severa 

isand. his membership, almost t 

man, hate | the saloo1 i al | woul 
yinie an reasonable ittempt t 

ke it down. Hitherto these churcl 

mbers had wandered in pace like s« 
ny aimless atoms; the uld not 

t ig st the liquor intere t except b 
ving their party and becoming prohi 
t sts ind experience had show! 


which 


the S¢ 


they 
mel 
yhibitionist 


Sac rifice 
While 


stra ht Pr 


10 


ket the, might be pers ided t 
mies 
scratch” in the interest of rticulai 
didates If a hidebound Republican 
ld te for his party candidate for 





legislative candidate who was 
friendly to the liquor interest. 
Russell’s program was thus a simple 
to organize the church 
i voting body that could be used in 
ys in behalf of prohibition. 


1, 


ne mbe rs 


Such 


dy would have no party politics 
ere the liquor question was con- 
ed In sections where the Demo- 


nominated candidates devoted to 
K CE rminating tl and where the 
Republican candidates were 
Anti-Saloon 
mocratic. In sections where the 


1 saloon, 
unsatistac- 
would be 


the League 


1) Re- 
satisfactory the 
mocrats the | eague 
uld be Republican. In places where 
both parties selected anti-liquor candi- 
tes the | eagzue would take no part at 
in the election. Mr. Russell coined a 
ew word to describe political activities 
this kind. His L eague was not Pp: irti- 
n, bi- partisan, or non-partisan; It 
mni-partisan.” ‘Jay Gould once 
said,” he remarks, “‘that in Republican 
districts he was a Republican, in Demo- 
ratic districts a Democrat, but fist, 
last, and all the time he was for the Erie 
Railroad. That is precisely our policy.’ 
[t was the program of these new anti- 
iigquon forces to use this political balance 
tT power p! recisely as the saloon interest 


ans were and 


DD unsatisfactory 


as 


H 
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used theirs. Practically it would offer 
the political leaders so many votes in 
return for candidates who would help in 
the extermination of the That 
was the only point to be considered 
Whether the man was a protectionist o1 
a Cobdenite, whether he believed in free 
silver or the gold standard, all ex 
traneous and unimportant questions. 
Did he advocate closing all the saloons? 
that was the only test of his states- 
manship. The Anti-Saloon 
would not even insist that thei 
date should be a total abstainer himself; 
Mr. Russell would support a rubicund 
gentleman who could be depended upon 
to vote for his measures in preference 
to the most strait-laced teetotaler who 
would not unhesitatingly subscribe to 
his program. With these principles as 
the basis, the plan of operation was sim- 
ple. First organize the mass of church 
members into a compact league of anti 
liquor voters. Then, when candidates 
are proposed, ask them the direct ques- 
tion, “If elected, will you vote against 
the saloon?” Send the answer of each 
candidate to the members of the League, 


saloon. 


were 


League 
eandi 


for use in all the solemn secrecy of the 
election booth. Ifa candidate refuses to 
answer, let him be classed as having 


voted “no.” 
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A fi VY earnest pirits, gathe red in the 
pear Library at Oberlin on May 24, 
1893, after hearing Russell’s plans, in- 
tuted the Ohio Anti-Saloon Le 


the parent of the present extensive 
national or ization Phe birthplac 

not an inappr priate one? in an- 
ti-slavery days Oberlin had given in- 


to the most implacable form 


f abolitionism, and for years it had 
Kel ading part in evange list bie 
ling Phi part of Ohio, the Western 

ve, 1s really a section of New 


: and tl 


a il plante | whol itmMmos- 
( f this ne anti-liquor agitation, 
ell is its whole imagery and peech, 


I 
Puritanical, theological, revivalistic. 
ke " el] tollowers have 


that thev were 


himself and his 


Insist d 


ting 
under divine Inspiration hey al 
describe the Anti- Saloon im ip ue 
God's plan,” ind they hail 1 
| prohibition as a ‘‘Patmos vi 
\ distinguished Governor, who once 


pel ecuted the prohibitionists 
sequently be 


de S¢ ribe d aS a 


i convert to. the 
Saul of Tarsus 
be ITI Paul the \postle.” Anti ‘a- 
Leaguers commonly refer to Mr. 


Amit 


cause, 18 


Russell asa ‘“‘man sent from God. 
These twentieth -century reformers, 
when describing their attempt to regen- 


ite mankind, fall as 


naturally into the 


inguage of the Old lestament as one of 


Cromwell's 
Cal ly 


And Mr. Russell’s 
h id all the di Courage- 
ments and dithculties of the mi mary 
Many 
v7 irding the | eague 
tion 
ess t 


[ronsides. 
struggle: 
existence, churche 5, at nrst 

as anothet 
party, refused this new ev ingelist 
their pulpits. The 
] 


woused 


nerce an- 


Keepe;rs 


mn Mr. 


tagonism among saloon 


culminated tn a violent assault ups 


Russell’s person. For a_ consideral 
rie Mer. Ru ell carried aroul d his 
thee 1 his valise his home Was a ten 
lollar-a-month house in a back street of 


imbus; here his wife did her own 
children went rough 


hod and ill-clothed. Though now th 
\nti-Saloon forces have an income of 
I ya year, Mr. Russell financed 
the organization in the early days b 
periodically depositing his watch in the 
pawnshop. All this time, however, Rus- 


sell was pursuing his purpose with all t} 
pu - pury 


igious fervor of an Ignatius Li 
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vet, with all this religious exaltatior ( 
had his feet firmly 
d. No lLamman district le 


‘ ssed more directness of act 


upon t T 


é r po 
ereater skill in marshaling his host 


intimate ense of pe lit al | 


Lh mere fact that Russell him ( 


vented one of the most effective poy 
polit | devi f the time illusti 
hi ke ( S practical politi 


[n one of his early Ohio fights for a | 
yption law the vote of a certain Se 


( 
Cro k became essential to SUCCESS. | 
bre el 1d distillers ot Dayton, 

r I bi sught pressure to b al p 
lawmaker, who finally announced t} 
he sh uld have to vote against the | 
For several days after making thi 


nouncement Senator Crook was amaz 
it the increase in the size of his n 
not hold the letters tl 


red in upon him. All day lo 


it ( <l Aul | 
heaping up a pile of yellow sli 
SEVE es high. All these commu 
cations told the same story: voter 


Senator Crook’s district, including scor 
f delegates to tl n ion which | 

of delega Sto re Convention which h 
vated him, expressed their chagri 


a 
political conhdence had bee 


misplaced, and suggested that, befor 
was t 0 late, he should reverse his de 
sion and take his stand on the side 
righteousness. \frer reading a batch « 
these letters and telegrams, Senati 
Crook usually walked up and down tl 


( 
alsie, } 1S hands be hind his back and hi 
ved with thought and anxi¢ ty 
it was quite evident that his mind wa 
turning to the next election. When roll 
‘ ( psenatol Crook abandoned th 
Dayton brewers and voted as his corre 
Spor lents 
Chisincident isan actual one; it marked 
the first use of a method of 
vhich has 
almost a part of 
Phough this 
| 


had Suggest d. 


influ n¢ 
be core 


ing legislators since 
OUT political system. 
practice seems somewhat 
ind discredited now, the personal 
letter and telegram have an effect that 
vehicles of persuasion do not 
possess. A Congressman or legislatot 
cares nothing for a petition one, f 
th rx 


‘ 


any 


, will sign a petition; but an ap 
o1ves th 


person 


pea by lett r or telegram 


wi transaction an intimate 
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taking all this trouble, 
rite! watches closely the ettect; 1S 
resentful if his 


tO feel request IS 


Le gue nh pla edd I dd 
( tainly this one discovery hel 
é the I t t| it »>n ot t 
States 1 dry territo 
\ ir after 1 vanizati the Ohio 


lemo trated th pout al eth 


i ui | it i\ i 
tr the idea. It had drawn and 
edt -called Haskell local-op- 
\t frst this measure made 
} idw: with the lawmakers. most 
m experienced politicians, who 


ked upon Mr. Russell and hi 

yrohibitionists of the old f: 
hearing on this bill Mr. 
support of his organ- 


to all the lawmakers 


associ- 


milla! 


I] promised the 


voted in its favor Vhirty-six men 

wed this advice. At the next elec- 
{ the representatives of the Leagu 
entered the campaign in favor of 


men; they went into the churches 
inday, 1 acts of the 
representatives, and called 
1urch members to re-elect 
thirty-six who sought 
went back to the Legislat- 
increased maporities. In the 

crisis one of the politi al leaders 

of Ohio, John Locke, had risen in the 
Legislature made a powerful and 
Haskell bill. 

[f you wish to dig your political grave,” 

| ud, ‘** vote for the Haskell bill.”’ At 
tl next election Mr. Locke 
state Senate; the 
Anti-Saloon League picked out a candi- 
and 
\nother conspicuous mem- 


de t tle d the POO" 
upon 
} them. 
t 1 one ot the 


re-election 


and 
tty speech against the 


* 


sought a 
nomination to the 
and 


date of its own nominated 


elected him. 
bet who h id made a speech against the 
! sure attempted to run for Congress 
\ bout the 
time a prominent Ohio Republican 
who had refused to support the League’s 
measures, and had suffered politically in 


it failed in his ambition. 


consequence, visited the Rev. Purley 
Baker—now national superintendent 
\ CXXXVII No. 82 72 
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tor the purpose of making peac« It ear- 
ly became a fixed poli never to support 
had ‘betrayed”’ the 
nti-saloon caus¢ his particular legis- 
frequently sought political 
othee, but always found the Anti- 
Saloon | eague Now 
he promised to to sup- 
port all the Mr. 


Bake - hi retused to make peace 


a man who once 


barring the road. 
mend hi 

Leagu . mecasure 
wever, 
terms. 

“Cant you let me alone?” pleaded 
this fi “Don’t vou se 
| im all right now? Why 
Don’t you know that 
politically dead?” 

“Yes, we know it,” 
exorable * Joshua” of the 
caus “But we want the peopl 
that ther is ent after de ith 4 

The first ten years represented the 
preparedness. Mr. Russell 
United States, organ- 


rmer enemy. 
follow me? 


answered thi In- 
prohibition 
to see 


a judem 


period of 
traveled Oovel the 
izing modeled 

Ohio organization. ‘There was 
sensational about the work; the business 
of building up this tremendous political 


state leagues, after the 


nothing 


powel went on so quietly that the ren- 
eral public knew little about it, and even 
the liquor interest refused to take it 
In ten years more than forty 

their Anti-Saloon 
State had its Me sslani¢ le ader, 
a clergyman, though occasion- 


In all 


seriously. 
had 


and every 


states Leagues, 
usually 
ally law vers ente red the service. 
the I de tails these le agues were marve Is 
of organization. ‘The National Anti- 
Saloon League, started in Washington 
in 189s, first with Hon. Hiram Price and 
later with Bishop Luther B. Wilson of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church as 
president, federated all 
leagues in a central body for use on the 
broadest national lines. Each 
league had its subdivisions, for work in 
cities, counti¢ S, and othe communities 
In all cases the unit of organization was 
the individual church, and thousands of 
co-operating in 


these state 


state 


pastors were constantly 
the work. There was a national super- 
intendent a position which Mr. Russe II 
took in the establishment of the national 
organization 
district superintendents. 


state superintendents, and 
This work of 


fighting the saloon really created a new 


bigk 


profe ssion: men at the colleges 


trained for 


young 


position as nti-saloon 
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workers precisely as others trained for 
law, medicine, and the ministry. Prac- 
tically every church had its committee, 
the men’s Bible classes frequently trans- 
forming themselves into campaign work- 
Church members 
gues by monthly contri- 


elections. 
financed the lea 
butions, 


ers at 


which, though not large indi- 
vidually, made a considerable amount in 
the aggregate. 
tors and hundreds of 
church members 


hus thousands of pas- 


alwavs eage rly ale rt to the 


progr SS ot 


the cause, alwavs re ady to assist 1t In the 


way that most tangibly promoted its 
SUCCESS by casting thei votes at elec- 
tions As time went on, the | cague de- 
veloped its own agencies for spreading 
information and communicating with 
its followers. At the present time it 


publishes a national weekly newspaper, 
the American 1 which is regularly 
mailed to every person who contributes 
six dollars Many 
State 
this 


a vear to the cause. 
leagues have 
pape i, 
scriber who manifests his enthusiasm to 
the extent of three dollars per annum. 
Thousands of church members receive 
these papers every week, and they form 
the medium through which clergymen 
in particular keep constantly in touch 
with the movement. 


which goes to every sub- 


| have before me two copies of the 
New York edition of the 
Tssu [hese papers disclose complete- 
ly the campaign methods that have 
developed such amazing strength. The 
first number was printed just before the 
primaries were held to nominate candi- 
dates for the Legislature. It contains a 
letter which had been sent to every can- 
didate, requesting that he state his atti- 
tude on certain prohibition bills that 
would come up in the next session. 
Then follow the names of all the candi- 
with a notation summarizing 
their replies. If the candidate has ig- 
nored this request for information, “‘no 
reply” is placed against his name, and 
his legislative record on the points in- 
volved, if he has already served in the 

Entries such as 
“ves,” 
**voted 


American 


dates, 


Is given. 
” Fait, 


evasive, 


Legislature, 
** favorable.” 
**dehantly 


*“ evasive, 
7” 
wrong, 


“voted right,” inform each district pre- 
cisely where its candidate stands on this 


thousands ot 
formed a compact mass, 


their own edition of 


A few days be fore elect 
another broadside prints the name: 
all candidates, with similarly detailed 
formation concerning their attitude 
temperance matters. The publicati 
commonly form the temperance text 
the pastors for the Sundays preced 
They read out to th 
bled congregations the names of tl 
local candidates and the data thus 
sembled on their legislative records. ‘| 
parishioner mentally notes that a | 


great issue. 


ele ctions. asst 


ticular assemblyman voted “right 
the last session and that another ca 
date voted “wrong.” The matte: 


passed from mouth to mouth at pray 


meetings, and frequently voluntee: 
make house-to-house visits, conveyil 
this essential information. The Ant 


Saloon League’s publications never 
tack a candidate or even suggest tha 
their followers vote against him. A 
they do is to present this record in tl 
fewest possible words, without any ad 
any exhortations. Whe: 
comes to getting particular measure: 
though, the telegram and letter syste 
already described, has been found t 
work miraculously. 

It was not until 1905 that che politi 
cians and the public really understoox 
the proportions which this movement 
had reached. The League had scored 
many minor victories in the preceding 
ten but it was the state cam 
paign in Ohio that year which really in 
formed the nation that a new and power 
ful political force had arrived. Governor 
Myron Herrick then came up for re 
election. In 1903 Herrick had carried 
Ohio by a majority of 113,000; the next 
vear Roosevelt had received 255,000 
more votes than his competitor; Ohio 
had been a stronghold of the Republican 
party for fifty years, and the idea that 
any one except a Republican could fill 
the Governor’s chair could not be enter- 
tained. In his first term Governor Her- 
rick had offended the Anti-Saloon forces 
by throttling the so-called residence- 
district local-option bill. These forces 
had appealed to the Republican leaders 
not to renominate Mr. Herrick, but 
without success. Failing in their at- 
tempt to forestall this renomination, 
these preacher politicians resorted to a 
scheme that seemed absurdly audacious 


yectives OF 


years, 
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the selection of a Democratic candi ages from a wet state into a dry one—the 
ci 
ite WHO W ild support their cause, Mi nation perceived that the: church mn 


lohn M. Pattison, president of the action against the 


saloon” had become 
Union Central Life Insurance Company, 


i national power, The recent passage of 
vho had never figured in politics, the amendment to the Federal Consti- 
1 whose chief qualifcations for the tution emphasized this to an even 
t were that he was a prominent _ greate! 


degree. All ovel the country 
thodist and a bitter hater of the 


the Li igue 1s now working to secure the 


as selected as the standard election of legislatures that will ratify 

I of teetot i1ism. Mark Hanna and this amendme nt. | very candidate 1S 
Republican leaders smiled at first, queried concerning his attitude, and his 

he liveliness of the campaign imme rr plic S are submitte d to church members 
ly disclosed that they had no ordi and others in the way already described 
intagonist. Ohio had never known And nothing can apparently stop the 
rcely fought contest; the Re triumph of the cause. The liquor inter 

in war horses and their partisan est has already virtually given up the 
rkers on ne side and the \nti Saloon fight. Lhe great American drinking 
. clergymen, and church mem saloon is doomed. The present genera 

the other. When Mr. Herrick tion of American babies will probably 
defeated by 44,000 votes—all other reach manhood with only the vaguest 
lidates on the Ri public in ticket recollections of this long established In- 
9 been elected even the most ex stitution. Precisely what the social 
ed campaigners understood that effects will be cannot now be foretold; 
\nti-Saloon League was a real polit what can be safely predicted, however, is 
force. that twenty years from now the saloon 
\nd the same methods that have will be only a memory of the older gen- 


the Anti-Saloon forces so strong eration. ‘The unique political idea con 


ld upon state legislatures have ex- ceived by Parson Russell thirty years 


led this influence to Congress also. ago and in 1893 adopted as a rule of 
: | 


action by the zealous little group in the 
ed the Webb-Kenyon law over Spear Library at Oberlin has achieved 


ident Ta a practical success almost without paral- 
le it illegal to ship alcoholic bever- lel in our annals. 


n the national legislature, in 1912, 


ft’s veto—a low which 
| 
i 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


Che Editor of Harper’s MaGazine is requested by Dr. David Jayne 
Hill to state his regret that, owing to the impossibility of encumbering the 
text with biographical references in his articles on “Impressions of the 
Kaiser,” these have been omitted. The articles are primarily chapters of a 
forthcoming book, shortly to be published by Harper & Brothers, in which 
all authorities cited are spe cifically named. [It is, however, but just that 
the readers of the MaGazine should know that certain quotations from 
Bismarck and Holstein, for example, were made on the authority of G 
ma der Three Emperors, by Princess Catherine Radziwill, and that th 
authority for every statement beyond the writer’s personal knowledge will 
be found in the forthcoming book. 
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7 _- © RR MAN made his way up “Fur Heaven’s sake!’ she cri 
qy> SSE <)> the slope which led to ‘‘Wherever did you come from, Lut! 
gin (1 Purkey Hill Center. Butts? William, it’s Luther!’ 

oa A S<. His long, heavy figure Joy, apparently, did not enter into t 
br Y (J was slow and sham- heart of Deacon Leavitt at the sight 
Verma 4’, bling; his clothes were his brother-in-law, but he managed 
oS SAL eS unkempt and shabby. utter some sort of greeting. 
At the crest of the hill he halte d to Cat h ~ set dow n, set down!’ he con 


the breath which his deliberate 
pace had He 
pushed back his battered hat and wiped 
his brow with a grimy hand. The noon- 
tide sun was warm, though the spring 
had little to show of progress, save a few 
green shoots pric king through the brown 
earth. 

“Gosh! that pull takes the starch 
outer yer!’ muttered the man, staring 
about him as he stood on the threshold 
of the little village. ‘‘ Ain’t much change 
as I can make out,” he went on, to him- 
self, marking one familiar after 
another. ‘Takes more ’n three year fur 
lurkey Hill to move so ’s you’d notice 
it!” 

Che one main street of the community 
lay broad, elm-shade d, and de serted, the 
Center being occupied with its twelve- 
o clock meal. Only the distant rattle of 
wheels broke the The man 
paused, hesitant, then turned away from 
the two or thre« 
and the row of hitching-posts which con- 
stituted the business district, and saun- 
tered on to the opposite end of the high- 
Way. Pushing the gate of a neat and 
comfortable-looking house, he went up 
to the side porch and entered without 
the ceremony of knocking. The door 
opened directly into the kitchen where 
the assembled family were at their din- 
ner. At the abrupt entrance they turned 
and stared. The man at the head of the 
table paused, his knife arrested half-way 
to his mouth. 

“What vou doin’ here?” 
resentful at the intrusion. 

Chere moment’s 


even 


managed to disturb. 


object 


silence. 


stores, the hay-scales, 


he growled, 


was a pause; then 


the woman, fat, pale, with restless black 
eves, pond. rously got to her feet. 


manded, getting over his duties of ho 
pitality with all haste. ‘‘ Willie, fet 
your uncle a plate!” 

The bullet - headed boy, like h 
mother in sharp black glance and past 
complexion, slipped from his seat wit! 
alacrity. Providence was playing int 
his hand with unexpected indulgence 
Ever since he had seen a crock of freshh 
baked cookies taken into the pantry hé 
had been spe culating how he could elud: 
his mother’s eye. 

“Wherever did you come from?” ri 
peated Mrs. Leavitt. 

“Over Buck Range way,” returned 
the man, awkwardly taking the offered 
chair. ‘Bin lumberin’, off ’n’ on.” 

“Mostly off, if | know yer,” returned 
his *’Ain’t hurt your health 
none, workin’, hev yer?” 

Mr. Butts grinned reluctantly. He 
had never appreciated his sister’s pleas- 
antries, but he said only, ‘‘ Well, none to 
speak on.”’ He then applied himself to 
the contents of his plate as one who has 
been long hungry. While waiting for his 
second helping he looked about the 


sister. 


_table. 


““Where’s Little Luther?” he asked. 

Mrs. Leavitt’s cup went down so hard 
that it nearly cracked the saucer. 
“Don’t tell me you didn’t git my letter, 
Luther!” she cried. “‘I sent it to Lincoln 
post-ofhice like you told me to.” 

Mr. Butts looked embarrassed. ‘‘] 
didn’t git none,” he acknowledged. 
**Tain’t to be wondered at, I’ve bin 
shiftin’ round so. ’Ain’t nothin’ hap- 
pened to him, has there?” 

Mrs. Leavitt’s thin lips tightened to a 


thin line. ‘‘Oh, nothin’, she answered. 
**Nothin’, only he run off.” 
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Mr. Butts emitted a grunt of surprise. 
‘Run off, did he? Didn’t know he had 
Ill trounce the little Valr- 


the gumption. 
He’s big 


mint when I git holt of him. 
‘nough to git a little sense put inter him. 
Myra allers was fur spilin’ him.” 
‘He’s spiled, all nght, if you can spile 
bad egg,” returned Mrs. Leawitt. 
“Seems we warn’t good ’nough fur him, 
» he up an’ runs to Barcelona McAllis- 
ter an’ works on her feelin’s. | warn't 
rry to git shet o’ him, land knows! but 
| didn’t fancy his actin’ so arter all | 
done fur him. It’s the dog vou feed that 
bites vour hand! | ’ain’t got nothin’ 
agin’ Barcelona McAllister, but Nater 
never made old maids to bring up young 
ns, an’ she coddles him up to che nines. 
u’d think he’d ruther stay with his 
wn flesh an’ blood; but there, you can’t 
look fur gratitude in this world!” 


‘Guess he’d ruther stay where he 
ain't licked,” put in the interested 
Willie “Miss Bareyv don’t take so 


muc h aS a switch to him. He Says so.” 

‘You hold your tongue an’ eat your 
victuals, Willie Leavitt!’ Mrs. Leavitt’s 
tone of command was one which her son 
dared not ignore. 

Mr. Butts stared stupidly. ‘Miss 
Barcy,” he muttered. “ Miss Barcy!” 

“You ’ain’t lost yer wits, have yer, 
Luther Butts? You remember Barcelona 
McAllister, over on the Ridge. The old 
cap’n’s daughter.” 

‘Il ain’t a fool!’ retorted Mr. Butts. 
“Course [ remember the _ peddlin’ 
woman; many a dime she’s got outer 
me. What she got to do with Little 
Luther?” 

*’Ain’t I told yer the boy run off to 
her? She took a fancy to him, mercy 
knows why, an’ now he rides round with 
her, dressed up in the brand-new clothes 
she gits him. I’m willin’. Lord knows 
I’ve got my hands full without that half- 
witted young un taggin’ onter me!” 

Mr. Butts’s nature was not over-sen- 
sitive, nor yet parental, but, after all, he 
was responsible for Little Luther and 
refused to agree to his entire disparage- 
ment. ‘“‘He warn’t no half-wit,” he 
asserted. ‘‘Myra uster hold he was the 
best o’ the lot.” 

““Myra was soft as soap!” and with 
this amiable comment the discussion 
ceased. Luther Butts had no match for 
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his sister's speech, and his refuge was 
silence. 

Little Luther Butts, shy, sensitive, 
fanciful, the youngest of the children 
who had filled a little bare house on a 
lonely road, had been cast upon an un- 
sympathetic world by the death of his 
mother—the only being who sheltered 
his small soul from the stings and ar 
rows which made him a ready mark. 
Mrs. Butts had not in the least under- 
stood the little mind, so busy with its 
golden voyaging, nor was she capable of 
sighting the enchanted shores 
which lay across its sea of dream; but 
she loved her son, and the arm of her 
protection was steady and sure. Bereft 
of it. the boy was forlorn indeed. ‘The 
humble home was broken up and Mr. 
Butts took himself off to the aimless pur- 
suit of the odd job. Apparently he had 
shaken the dust of family life from his 
feet; he had dropped from the interest 
of Turkey Hill and no one looked to hear 
from him again, least of all his sister, 
who had taken reluctant charge of het 
youngest nephew. Without intentional 
cruelty, she had made the boy miser- 
able. Armed with the courage granted 
to the shrinking soul at the moment of 
crisis, Little Luther threw himself on the 
mercy of Miss Barcy, who sold small 
wares about the countryside. For three 
years the practical, elderly woman and 
the little visionary boy had been mates, 
joyously sailing their ship in the fair 
breezes and fnendly sun. 

When Mr. Butts had satisfied his 
hunger he returned to the subject of 
Little Luther. “Il reckon Miss Barcy 
won’t make no fuss over my takin’ the 
boy,” he ventured, tentatively. 

Mrs. Leavitt gave her brother a quick 
glance. ‘‘ You thinkin’ o’ takin’ him?” 
she asked. 

Mr. Butts pushed his plate from him 
and stretched back in his chair. ‘‘ Well, 
] b’en turnin’ it over. I’m kinder tired 
knockin’ *bout. There’s a stiddy iob 
over to Greenhill that I can git. Nellie 
she’s thirteen an’ old ’nough to manage. 
I guess Little Luther could more ’n pay 
his way.” 

Mrs. Leavitt bore Miss Barcy no 
grudge, wished her no trouble, but she 
still harbored the mortification of Little 
Luther’s deliberate desertion; more- 


even 
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the last word 


iS 
*T dunno wh he 
her imm’t no law ’bout it. You nevet 


I ht \ 
l never hearn of it } s 
d I | Vl Butt th , ing 
ndignation | i man hildern 
n't took a ke that H Se, 
putting on I’m in rund 
that ie n nnoun d 


I lown tl et [ dunno how 
Lutl Butt ts to al la : 
t| | \ tt rise him 
en | turn ere Crue 
the | n ful yme-upance 
your n! Needs a man’s hand on him.” 
fhen she shook her head Shouldn't 
wonde mite if Miss Bat rund 
him; he illers wa tupid a t 
he spoke the truth. Luther Butts’s 
stupidity held him to his low estate 
He is lazy, shiftless, selfish, coat ¢ He 
cl rished a theory, mmon to hi type, 
that the world was “ag’in’ him” and he 
llenly resented it \ sense of injury, 
once plante 1 in his dull underst inding, 
was not easil iprooted It gained 


trengeth no he scuffed along the 
road His parental interest small, 
| if | ely he had he 1 hed i ivu ide i 
that a son might be prohtal le 
He bel ny y an i ! he 
muttered. “I ain't » to be put on!’ 
Vliss Bat house stood on the brov 
of the hill, just where the road took it 
first drop to the I Mr. Butt 
looked in at the open do no on 1S 
in ht He peered into the deserted 
kitchen Prett nug ed,” he n 
1. Hearing es in the dit n 
of th hed, he follo 1 the litt ith to 
I t on the lope vhere two 
{ I it K On n 
rt yuare, sturdy, clad in a service 
Kirt ind ( he avy hoot . ind 
: n elt h i elding a hoe with 
forceful strokes, quick, clean, and direct 
\ wi ité headed bo whose bare legs 
nd feet were covered with the freshly 


turned soil, was gathering up the many 


tones of the winter’s crop, piling them 
ma heap Dy the fence 

‘Oueer how chock full a garden is of 
stuns!” remarked the yan. ‘ There 
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ain't i yeal but | lean "em out, an 
spring there’s jest as many, if not mot " 
‘They live ’way, ’way down,” - 
turned the boy, lifting a brown e 
ger little face to the kindly on 
him, “but they want to live on top :' 
the can see things, so the pu h 
push, an’ byme-by they git throu; 
pop ht up! [hat’s the way, } 
Bat 
I [ shouldn't vider if it 
Littl | het i nted th P 
smiling down into the blue « | 
she caught sight of the range | 
(good arternoon, M Bat \ 
Butts’s tone bh] ( 
stl ught, puiet ban he I no | 
his a ted bluster 
Kora moment Miss Barcy looked p 
zled; then she brushed her hands f1 


earth and extended one 
ur all the world!’ she 


from the loos« 
greeting. “‘] 
‘Luther Butt 

lhe man let his hand dr pp trom ti 
hrm grip; he twisted his hat and shift 
his feet. Finally he said, “That’s tl 


boy, | take it 


: lhat’s the bov,’’ rept ate | Mi 
Barcy, cheerfully. Littl Luthe 
here’s vour pa.” 


Little Luther dropped his stones ar 
stood agape. Back in his 
little brain something unpleasant stirre 


bt Vs hap} 


something which belonged to the | 

gone days of mists and clouds. A shad , 
came into hi ; clear eyes and his bare iit- 

tle feet riggled uneasily. Chere 


nothing more 
the unexpected, unclassified happening 
throws out accepted routine and clog 
the smooth running of content. Littk 
Luther, suddenly were, IN an 
slowly comprehended hi 

he did not know what to do 
with him. A father had no place in the 
scheme of his universe and lay quite out 
side of any present need. He 
the invader of his peace doubtfully, anc 
The man was 

repulsive, ugly, and, moreover, dirty 
k Ve rything about Miss Barcy bore the 
stamp of healthful cleanliness. The soil 
gained by contact with the 
earth was of the moment, a temporary 
capitulation to the necessities of labor, 
yielding readily to the brisk application 
and water. Through habit, 


conservative than a child 


Set, aS it 
othe! world, 


parent, Dut 


re garded 
1 


found nothing to please. 


wholesom: 


of S( ap 
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ttle Luther had unconsciously  ac- 
uired certain standards The untidi- 

ness of Mr. Butts was a matter of time 
nd entire neglect. Little Luther was 


tinctively repelled. He shrank back, 
nging his head. 
“Don't know 


de mande d M1 


vour own father, 


Butts, 


you 
roughly. 


vy lettin’ you furgit your own 
Dimly Little Luther caught the im- 
ation and resented it. ‘‘’Tain’t so!” 
leclared. ‘‘She’s allers tellin’ me to 
’ber, but I don’t—much,” he added. 
Mr. Butts stared a moment, then 
shed. ‘‘Ain’t a liar, be ve! I guess 


hev a word with yer, Miss Barcy,” 
dded, suggestively. 


\ll night,” responded Mis: 


Little Luther, you git the stuns picked 


Barc Vy. 


nice an’ clean. Jhen you can give 
Bolter his feed.” 
In the privacy of the kitchen Mr. 
Butts opened the conversation with a 
rk of his grimy thumb toward the 
garden. The woman before him did not 


| k like one to be easily intimidated 
d his words took conciliatory form. 
* He’s gittin’ to be quite a boy. Uster 
be peaked an’ kinder silly. I’m *bleeg d 
ae 

| ’ain’t done nothin’,”’ returned Miss 


B **He’s as good a little feller as 


i Was 

*‘Warn’t too glad to see me, now, was 
he? Guess he’s bin havin’ a pretty slick 
‘long 0” you.” 

*Childern hev to git ust ter things,” 
said Miss Barcy, by way of apology. 

Mr. Butts grunted. “He'll hev ter 
git ust ter me pretty quick. I’ve come 
ter take him offn your hands.” 

Miss Barcy laughed easily. ‘Land! 
you needn’t fret about takin’ him offn 
me! He’s jest like my own boy, Little 
Luther is.” 

“He ain’t yer own boy! He’s mine, an’ 
I’m goin’ to take him! Guess I’ve 
a right ter my own son!” The 
being defrauded was once more at work. 

The slow swaying of Miss Barcy’s 
rocking-chair She had not 
dreamed the man was in earnest. “I 
guess you give up some of that right 
when you left him, Luther Butts.” 

“T never left him. I jest ‘lowed his 
aunt to take him till I could keep him.” 


time 


got 


sense of 


ceased. 
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Miss Barey gracious 
permission implied; Mr. Butts saw the 
look of amusement and was angered, he 
did not know why. 

=e thought it was settled three veal 
ago,” went on Miss Barcy. “M’s 
| eavift sent you a letter sayin’ I’d take 
the boy fur good an’ all. When | didn’t 
hear nothin’ to the contrary, I took it 
fur granted you was willin’.” 

*"Takin’ things fur granted sometimes 
brings the law onter yer,” returned Mr. 
“Tl never got no let 
ter. | had somethin’ better to do ’n 
hangin’ round the post-ofhice. You can’t 
git other people’s childern that way.” 

Miss Barcy was silent for a moment. 
“No,” she admitted, ‘“‘you can’t. 
S’pos’n’ you give him over now. We can 
ride down to Lincoln and fix it up legal.” 

Mr. Butts’s laugh was not pleasant. 
“Yer can’t git round me that way. [I’m 
goin’ to hev the boy myself. He’s old 
*nough to work.” 

“He’s too little to work stiddy; he 
ain't but ten. An’ he ain’t strong.” 

“You seem ter be gittin’ somethin’ 
outer him,” retorted Mr. Butts, with a 
sneer. His assurance was on the increase. 
“Saves yer a man’s hire, | reckon.”’ 

The blood mounted to Miss Barcy’s 
cheeks, but she kept her voice steady 
and controlled. ‘‘I can do fur him what 
you can’t, an’ you know it, Luther 
Butts. You know what Myra’d want.” 

Mr. Butts was not to be softened by a 
voice from the past. “‘Myra’s wantin’ 
ain’t init. She allers was fur babyin’ the 
boy. It’s goin’ to be diff’rent now. The 
Bible says childern oughter work fur 
their parents.” This happy allusion to 
scriptural authority quite restored Mr. 
Butts’s good-humor, giving him the 
sense of an unassailable position. ‘‘ You 
can’t go back on the Bible,” he added, 
piously. 

Miss Barcy made no response, and 
presently the man arose. 

“T’m goin’ over to Greenhill fur two 
or three days,” he said. ‘‘When I come 
back I'll take the boy. I want him 
peaceable. An’ I don’t want no cryin’ an’ 
actin’ from him.” 

At the supper-table Miss Barcy looked 
across at the little figure. “I won’t tell 
him to-night,” she concluded. ‘Like ’s 
not he wouldn’t git a wink o’ sleep. | 


smiled over the 


Butts, virtuously. 
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reckon there nN it o ia 
rice nd by Lincoln to 
1 tal \ th | i ver Beale 
» Little Luther ent t n 
pea He did not n tl 1 
Ba Inge ‘ n id he 
hi Lh t of I 
1 t n 
are 1 told y n’ 
il 
ittle | r did n 
it | It t 
t n ) t k 
pl n I t 
VI Ba Kn 
iss B | het id, but in| 
heart } t he kn it is her own 
nee I ed nen he he | the 
littl th the ton 
1] n t " t ire e tl ped- 
dlet t to Li n Ne ( of 
the la ( oth el ta 
Instead following her route of | 
ne he turned onto a lonel ind 
let the ld horse tak n wn It 
a h enly morning; the light 
littl | in | ( with thet wn 
hado ind the n-coaxed earth re 
ponded h hints of emerald Sut 
Vliss Bat iw none of the awakening 
bea 
1} isa popula ynception, brought 
fort] yr the fort of mankind, that 
N the niversal healet ympa 
tl th our grief and a it othe 
In truth, Nature neve t 
tl h ndid indiffe nce it lan 
! idjust his mood to he nan 
I 1) Lhe nd make 10 mel 
ntil it hnds its string; the mes 
n| the receiver be tuned to cer- 
tain n Vii , Bat | 7, 1, 
ful, found no help in the jo 
| HH ni St | 
on horizon and darkened her sk 
Her thoughts went back to the trembling 
child who had knocked at her de ne 
hot d:; lite lv falling into her ar 
I | he ontra ted him vith the hap] \ 
ittle fellow who was her daily 
de he thought of that del 
n ed ind ind body subrected to 
arse, perhaps cruel domination 
the mind thrown back on itself nh no 
tlet of understanding—th«e rdy 
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ill fed, worn with work too heavy f 
put trength. She saw the small 
to ed on the Wave vile she t 


capable, must cut the stout towing 


nd tch the boat drift into sti 
VV el he a the little ho on 
Ridge lonely and silent for the lack 
child. The quiet, unsentiment 
ot isine groaned 
*T didn’t think | 1 git » taker 
with a oung un!” she ud, aloud 
Phat afternoon Mi Bat told | 
Luther \t first, in the warn he 
her kindly arm, he ould not und 
comprehend 


tand When he did 

turned so white that Miss Bar 
ened her hold lhe boy drew a 
himself I} 
ist for immediate deal 
it had to be met gradually and al 


He said nothing until that night vhe n 


St h 
\ long to yer pa, Little Luther 
You ‘dopted 1 
Tain’t down in writin’ Yer 
ne I igned er awa a 


‘T reckon I could, Little Luthe: 

[here was silence for a moment 
When the boy poke again his 
low and determined. ‘I won't 

“Little Luther, there’s times wl 


tyestto stan upan take I 


come You'll never be 
1! 


a man an 


i ship till you learn to do that. An’ th 
harder it 1s the more you ve got to doit 

Cher Was no response 

sl got to stan’ up t it myself,” 
continued Miss Bat 

But Little Luther’s consciousness 


not ready to grasp the sense of another’ 
need. His trouble began and ended in 
iT rolled over to the I] 
Miss Bat turned out the light ind 
went to the kitchen. 
*T'd ruther hear him holler!’ she said 


to herself. ‘“‘There ain’t nothin’ mor 


pitiful than a child’s dumbness.”’ 

preparing Little 
for the change, still clung to 
hop She appealed to Mr. Butts, but 


liss Barcy, while 


THE GIFTS 


her words set him more firmly in hi 
rpose 
“Guess if he’s wuth so much ter het 


nn to hold ontel him,” he 
ueht, chuckling at his astuteness, his 
lues being based on pecuniary beneht 
\ Bat went to the minister, and 
ok up the cause 
Vhink of the boy’ 
1 Mr. Patten. 

oung un’s 
there’s the 


ady antage aa 


with his 


ocriptel to 


plac IS 


' ’ 
Oo TOIKS, an 


eit. ‘Honor yer father,’ ain’t that 
\ it it i e re turned Mr. Butts, and, 
in his biblical backing, he de 


parted t » Greenhill to make sure of his 


Bar yeven went to Mrs. | eavitt. 


| ain’t one to come between fami 

” declared that woman, coldly. ‘My 
brother’s gittin’ *long in vears an’ feel 
to hev a home.” She watched Miss 
Karey retreat down the path. "a never 


rht to he 


knee >; to me ame she 


\ Barcelona Me Allistet 
said to herself, 
ncealed triumph 


When Luther Butts comes back I[’] 


’ 


ke one more try,’ thought Miss 
} 
1) 
he mean time she endeavored to 
Little Luther’s spirit, but the boy 
ied her. He said little, but he 
led and lost his appetite. The situa 
too great for him to grasp and 
fell helpless before it. Dimly 
felt that his happiness was cut off. 
\ linary, happy vo-lucky boy would 
t his trouble in the pleasure of 
t moment, but the past had wounded 


Little Luther too deeply to allow him t 
forget His life 
him data for fear, and inst 
Ki that his father’s hand would be 
re VY. he old black shadow fell once 
mo! ver him, cold and terrifying. He 
listless, oppres sed 


he school, ales. tee tad thes dilbeulah 


th id given 


ICctL VE ly 


Vv ith his aul 


} 
r 


Willie Leavitt was not reticent in regard 
to | le, his habits, his plans for the 

reely he shared with his mates 
the pleasant news that Little Luthe1 
| la yot to toe the mark,” i 


, 
mother. 


pro} ! 

Little Luth inured to the epithets of 
Vii Barcy’s baby” and “teacher’s 

pet,” grew hot and ashamed at the 

mocking pa’s boy,” accompanied by 


ON 


rHE ALTAR 77 


When the ridi 


on Pa himself, the boy 


Suggestive pantomime 


cule wa turned 


grew dizzy with anger, all the more po 
tent that he recognized the truth of the 
criticisms. Latent loyalty of kinship 


Was rouse | and he Was forced into a 
champion hip he loathed. 
*How’d you git that cut on yer lip, 


ittle | uther?” asked Miss Barcy 


“Oh—I jest rot it.”’ was the 


yg rep| 
Miss Barcy, evel respecting reserves, 
said no more 
On one of these strange, dreat \ d iVs 


Littl Luther went to hi re search 
of some posses 
comfortable =r 
yoster and its quaint furniture; it had 
ven Captain McAllister’ the old sail 
ing-master who had given up the sea for 


the hills, and the deck of his 


the seat of the “Rolling Jenny,” its 


Om In 
Ion, It Was a ple isant, 
foul 


im, with its big 


schooner for 


namesake, the red cart 

Little Luther, coming to the door, 
halted in amazement. Miss Barcy was 
sitting before the open drawers of the 


high chest, sorting a pile of small under 

Little Luther’s ey< grew 
with dismay. Miss Barey was 
\bashed, he turned and ipped 
had al child’s 


emo;rtion: more 


( lothing 
rt und 





crying! 
noiselessly away. He 
shrinking from an elder’s 
over, such possibility had never occurred 
tohim. Miss Barcy crying! His found: 
shaken. He went to the hed 
down on a pile of board Hi 
what troubled her! Chere Was ONLY 
about He had cried, 
himself, out there in the shed, alone. 
He did not feel like crying no He was 
stirred to do could 
not have Mis: Suddenly 
there was soul the 
sense of another’s sorrow. He had only 
thought of himself before; he had pitied 
himself. Now he pitied Miss Barcy. 
HH t have M Bar ry! A 
spark of protectorship quickened. He 
} t do something! 
A little later Miss Barcy came out to 


the shed. The 


TiONS were 
and s 
knew 


one thing TO Cry 
} 





ymething big He 
R ; ! 
paATCY cry 


born in the bo 


boy was still sitting on 


the pile of boards. He glanced timidly 
at Miss Bareyv, ready to withdraw his 
eves if necessarv; but she was her usual 


She harne SS¢ d 


brisk self. Bolter to the 
cart and drove off, bidding Little Luther 
a cheery good-by. She did not ask the 


boy to join her, and he made no request. 





ix 


When she was well off of the Ridge she 
urged the reluctant horse to a semblance 
of speed. 

“We've got to git to Lincoln ’fore the 
ofhice closes,” she explained to him. 

“IT dunno what Pa’d say to puttin’ 
a mortgage on the house,” she continued, 
aloud, as was her wont when alone with 
Bolter. ‘Pa allers uster say that a 
sloop fair earnt was better than a four- 
mastel in debt.” She looked up to the 
clear sky as if seeking inspiration. Then 
she gave a little laugh of confidence. 

*T bet if he’s sightin’ me now he’s sayin’, 
‘Go ahead, Barcy girl!’ He allers had a 
heart fur childern.” 

She considered for a while, then went 
on. “If Luther Butts ‘Il take somethin’ 


regglar a week an’ let me keep the boy, 
Ill do it, though it will be close sailin’. 


But there, there’s lots °” things | don’t 
need, only jest think I do. If he won’t do 


that I'll offer him a lump sum an’ mort- 


gage the place. Land! What’s a mort- 
gage, ag’in’ Little Luther!” 


When the “Rolling Jenny” had dis- 
appeared down the road, Little Luther 
rose from the boards and went slowly to 
his room. He spread an old newspaper 
flat on the bed and looked about him. 
A nickel watch ticked with cheerful in- 
sistence on the stand. It was a birthday 
present from Miss Barcy, and the pride 
of his heart. He took it up now, felt of 
its smooth case, wound it with fingers 
which lingered lovingly on the stem; 
then with a long-drawn breath he laid it 
on the newspaper. He opened the top 
drawer and gazed judicially at the con- 
tents. Finally he selected a pair of silver 
cuff-buttons, an old steel buckle 
ured for some mysterious reason, a cou- 
ple of bright new neckties, and a little 
pile of clean handkerchiefs. All of these 
he placed beside the watch; diving into 
his pocket, he added a knife to the col- 
lection. Stretching on his tiptoes, he 
reached his bank from the mantel-shelf, 
pried open the door, and emptied the 
contents on the paper. He had no need 
to count it, having mental record of 
every penny deposited. ‘There’s six 
dollars and twenty cents,”’ he whispered 
to himself. His inward vision pictured 
swift wheels, shining handle-bars, mys- 
and delightful mechanism of 
and chains and tinkly bell, all 


treas- 


terious 


br akes 
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rolling away from his grasp; but he di 
not hesitate as he did up the little pare: 
and tied it with a shoe-string in lieu « 
twine. He was making haste now, hi 
hands trembling, his cheeks flushed 
When all was secure he tucked the bun 
dle under his arm and ran out and dow: 
the street. 

Luther Butts was sitting on the ste; 
of the Leavitts’ barn. As far as securing 
a job went, his trip to Greenhill had not 
been satisfactory, the work offered in 
volving too much labor with too littl 
pay. Nellie had not proved amenabk 
to the idea of living with her father 
These facts were not depressing to Mr 
Butts; indeed, he welcomed them as 
solutions to the coil in which he had 
managed to entangle himself. Why had 
he not left well-enough alone? When he 
once realized the slight working capacity 
of Little Luther, the idea of regular labor 
had ridden him sore. There was nothing 


to do but to wait until the boy was 
bigger. He couldn’t saddle himself with 
a baby! It was his sister who had 


worked him up to it! He turned over the 
possibility of making a profitable bargain 
with Miss Barcy, but he gave it up. Miss 
Barcy might be a woman, but she was a 
shrewd one; she’d never pay out a cent 
for that young one! Least said the bet- 
ter! Best thing for him to do was to 
light out! Deacon Leavitt did not seem 
anxious for his company and he better 
go before there was any fuss! 

Mr. Butts’s brain, quite worn out with 
reasoning, had nearly refused ser- 
vice and was on the threshold of a nap 
when it was roused to consciousness by a 
small figure which suddenly appeared 
around .the corner of the barn. Mr. 
Butts stared at the new-comer stupidly, 
then woke to the fact that his son stood 
before him. 

“Well,” he 
pa, hev yer? 
ye! off ?”’ 

“No,” said Little Luther. ‘“‘I come 
myself.” He looked around half fear- 
fully; it had taken much courage to 
come to that door. 

“Brung ver duds, did yer?” growled 
Mr. Butts, eying the bundle under the 
boy’s arm. “‘Couldn’t yer git off with 
more ’n that?” 


close 


muttered, “‘come to yer 
Chat Barcy woman turned 


Little Luther came a step nearer. “‘I 











~ 


“"Y 
WHD woerner 


"ae 











back to Little 





PHI 


GIFTS 


vou to let me stay with Mi 
he said. ‘“‘She wants me.” 
\1 Butts gave a coarse laugh. ‘Bet 


save ner a pretty 


t ohter go ter ver vn father 
here ter whine me round, did 
Luther shook his h | ** She 
| n Vi Barcy don’t 
mey offn me She give me 
I’ll give it to you if you'll let 


newspaper bundle, 


tched anxiously while his father 
| t the knotted string 
|) pill It out!’ he ( :utioned. 


j 


Good Lord!” 
little heap. 


Mr. Butt 
“What's all 


eX laime d 


il ve got,” explained Littl 
( VO all that casl oe de 

1 Mr. Butts, suspiciously. **’ : 

" nothin’, hev yer? 

hev the p’lice 


arter vel 


’ 
yome | earnt an 


| rine some 
Barcy give me I’ve been savin’ 
iT fur a bicvcle.” His VOICE faltered 


uit, but he went pluckily ahead He 


t t break d wh before his father; 
nan t man now. “I got half 
dollar fur a prize to school, he 


” 


ver want ter buy me off,” said his 


Ye returned Little Luther, sim- 
ly Butts looke | down at the price 
freedom. Something Wa coming 


1 his way, after all! He could take 
If off with a few dollars to the good! 
took up the little watch, listened to 
if it were running, and lipped it into 


p cket Little Luther vave a quick 
ath as he saw it disappear, but he 
de no sign Mr. Butts stuffed the 
ney into the same ragged receptacle. 
hen he handed the rest of the offering 


Luther. 
I don’t want yer truck,” he said 
“Can can | Lhe 


1] 
bre ithtess. 


stay?” question 
— ord, ves! 


Run ’long an’ let that 
woman rock ver tel sleep.” 
Little Luther did not stir. “1 


he Sal | 


yer Way. 


want 


ON 


Yer old father won’t stan’ 


fHE Al 
‘yy hat ” 


Little Luther 
want yer tet 
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held his ground ad 

it down on a 
paper. | got a pencil.” He handed out 
a ITN h che wed stub. 


, 
write prece Oo 


Mr. Butts had quite regained what 
good-humor he posse sed. “If su ain’t 
a small Jew!” he growled, with a grin. 


With much labor he scrawled sor 


on the 


nething 
margin of the newspape! lhe 
words were few and ill spelled, but they 
passed the censor, 

“All right,” said Little Luther, 
turned to go. He looked very 
he trudged down the path. It 
that remained to Luther 

soul which had, somehow, 
escaped uttel atrophy , OF it may be that 
the 1X dollars had head, 
making him slightly maudlin. However 
called out to the 


and 
small as 
may be 
Butts a 


there 
scrap of 
gone to his 
it Was, he retreating 
ngure: 

‘Hi! Come back here 

Little Luther turned, fear in his eyes 

“Ver can take yer watch.” Mr. Butts 
held it out. 

Little Luther shook his head. ‘‘It’s a 


"9 


trade,” he said, “‘an’ you can’t go back 
on a trade i 

Little Luther plodded over the long 
road of the Ridge He walked soberly 
and manfully, ignoring the patches of 


deli 1ously soft mud and the stre tche S of 
inviting dust. His heart was light, but 
his years seemed to have ink re ased four - 
fold. He had ventured and won; he had 
traded, and staved by his bargain; he 
had offered his first fruits, and his sacri 
hice had been acceptable \ gulf of ex 
perience separated him from the past. 
No more would he be a sile nt partnel in 
the little firm. He had proved his paper 
he had handled the ropes, he had taken 
his trick at the and to his touch 
the vessel had changed its course. 

\s soon as Little Luther was out of 
sight Mr. Butts took his departure from 
the house of Leavitt; he 
the ceremony of farewell. 
that Miss Barcy, 
ransom in her mind, 
the Center, he 
So complacently the 


wheel, 


went without 
Had he known 
with the details for 
was driving toward 
might not have fingered 
little sum 
rattled and chinked comfortably 
pocket. As it was, he shufHed out of 
Turkey Hill as he had shuffled in, and 


the place knew him no more 


whic h 
in his 











A. Writer’s 


BY MRS. HI 


RHE coming out of Mar- 

In April, 1594, will 
mark for me 
happiest 


lw avs 


b fears ps the 





fr ite in my writing life. 
ary ry Na The book, for all the 
é Seas = —Sth ard work that had 
gore it, had none the less been a 
~ tet to write; and the good will that 
greeted it made the holiday | had 
earned—which again was largely spent 
in Rome—a golden time. Not long 


England, Piccadilly, my 
 placarded with 
appearing on the 


ifter we left 
istel hey me, Was 


Va 4 lla, : the 


name 


ciestniaeds of most of the evening 
papers—a thing which never happened 
to me before or since; and when we 


content-bills of 
spapers, displayed in 
announced her 
Che proof-sheets of 
tried on 


rrived in Rome, the 
the London new 
the Piazza di 

less flamingly. 


had 


Spagna, 


the book been various 
friends, as usual, with some amusing 
results. Bishop Creighton, with only 
the first two-thirds of the book before 
him, wrote me denunciations of the 
heroine: 

l am pre atly interested in the book and 
for ae denoueme? So far Marcella, 
oh | know “ta quite well, does not in the 

t awaken my sympath She is an intol- 
erable girl—but there are many of them. 


I only hope that she may be made to 
pay for it. Mr. and Mrs. Boyce ar 
so1s Wharton. | hope that con- 
is the mod- 
really hope 


good 
and original, 
awaits him. He 


dis n vengeance 


ern politician entirely a 


Marcella may be converted It would serve 
her right to marry her to Wharton; he would 
be at her. 

Another old friend, one of the indus- 
trial leaders of the North, carried oft 


half the proofs to read on his 


to Yorkshire. 


journey 


I so ravened on them that I sat still 
Blisworth inste ad of ¢ getting out! lhe conse- 
quence 1s that all my plans are disarranged 


VUPITRY 


Recollections 


WARD 


I shall not get to M in time for my m« 
ing, and for all this Marcella Is to blan 
| he station-master assured m¢ he cal 
out “‘change for Northampton,” but I 
much too deep in the scene between Marce 
Lord Maxwell and Raeburn, to heed al 
thing belonging to the outer world. 


Mr. ( sosche n wrote: 
| don’t know 


nyjoye d re ading 


long it is since I h 
anything so much. I « 


how 


satisfy myself as to the physical appear 
of Wharton I do know some men of 
character not quite unlike him, but tl 
haven't the boyish face with curls. Marce 
| See before me, Mrs. Bovece and Lord Ma 
well both interested me very much 


Alack 


asm and 


I must turn from Marcella’s enthu 
aspirations to Sir W. Harcourt 


speech a great transition. 


And dear 


Alfred Lyttelton wrote: 


[ feel a ridiculous pride in her triump! 
which | have had the joy of witnessing 
every side. . . . At least permit an expert 
to tell you that his heart beat over the fer 


rets (in the poaching scene and at the u 
| 


tense vividness and truth of the legal epi 
sode 

But there is one letter in this old 
packet which moves me specially. It 


was on the 1st of March, 1894, that Mi 
Gladstone said good-by his Cabinet 
in the Cabinet room at Downing Street, 
and a little later in the afternoon walked 
away for the last time from the Hous« 
of Commons. No one W ho has read 
will forget the telling of that episode ir 
Mr. Morley’s biography, with what con 
centration, what dignity, worthy alike 
of the subject, and of the admirable man 
of letters—himself an eye-witness 
records it. 

While Lord Kimberley and Sir Will- 
iam Harcourt, on behalf of the rest of 
their colleague Ss, were bidding the it great 
chief farewell, ‘Mr. ¢ 
and still as 


who 


sladstone sat com- 


posed marble, and th 


emotion of the Cabinet did not gain him 
When the spokesmen 


for an instant.” 
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ed, he made his own little speech 
four or five minutes in reply: “then 
ily above a breath, but every accent 
rd, he said ‘God bless you all.’ He 
e slowly and went out of one door, 
le his colleagues with minds 
ed filed out by the other.” 
On this moving scene there followed 
t Mr. Gladstone himself described 
he first pe riod of comparative leisure 
had ever known, extending to four 
half months. They were marked 
increasing blindness, then by an 
ration for cataract, and finally by a 
lerate return of sight. In July he 
that “during the last months of 
Incapacity I have not written 
own hand probably so much as 
etter a day.”” In this faded packet 
of these letters, 
with his own hand—a full sheet 


Dollis Hill, on April 27th. 


Vf 


( 


Op- 


l es one rare 


rcella arrived my thankfulness 
ved with a feeling that the state of 
ht made vour kindness for the 
te. But Mr. Nettleship has since 
an, infusion supphed a temporary 
to the that I have been 
to begin, and am reading the work 
it pleasure and an agreeable sense of 
I do not doubt I shall 


organ, sucn 


lity whic h 


to the close. 


en he describe Sa book—a novel same 
ng with religious controversy, which 
had lately reading, in which 
character embodying views 
ed to those of the author 


been 

oOp- 

7) "1 

is exhib- 

as odious.” With this he warmly 
sts the method and spirit of 
Gr , and then continues: 


, | have by my resignation passed into 
state of existence. And in that state 
ll be very glad when our respective stars 
use our paths to meet. I am full of 
pective work; but for the present a tena- 
influenza greatly cripples me and pre- 
ts my making any definitive arrangement 
in expected operation on my eye. 


Lighty-five!—greatly crippled by in- 

nza and blindness—vyet “full of 
ospective work”! The following year, 
membering Robert Elsmere days, and 
ropos of certain passages in his review 
f that book, I ventured to send him an 
troduction I had contributed to my 


ther-in-law Leonard Huxley’s trans- 
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lation of Hausrath’s New Testament 
Times. This time the well-known hand- 
writing is feebler, and the old “fighter” 
is not He puts discussion by, 
and turns instead to kind words about 
a near relative of my own who had been 
winning distinctions at Oxford 


roused. 


It is one of the most legitimate interests 
of the old to watch with hope and joy these 
opening lives, and it has the secondary effect 
of whispering to them that they are not yet 
wholly frozen up. I am busy as far as 
my limited powers of exertion allow upon a 
new edition of Bishop Butler’s Works, which 
deal of labor, and leaves 
me after a few hours upon it, good for very 
little And my perspective, dubious as 
it is, 1s filled with other work, in the Homeric 
region lying beyond. I hope it will be very 
long before you know anything of 
sory limitations on the exercise of your pow- 
Believe me always 

Sincerely 


W. I 


good 
Fook 


costs me a 


else. 


( ompul- 


ers. 
yours 
GLADSTONI 


But it was not till 1897, as he himself 
records, that the indomitable spirit so 
far yielded to these limitations as to 
resign——or rather contemplate resigning 

the second great task of which he had 
spoken to me at Oxford, nine years 
before. 


I have begun seriously to ask myself 


whether I shall ever be able to face“ The 
Olympian Religion.” Alack! “Qu le 
dc espoirs, et vastes pensée ia 


Strange that it should have fallen to 
La Fontaine to supply this motto for 
the last renunciations of an heroic man. 


It was, I think, in the winter of 1895 
that I saw him for the last time at our 
neighbors, the Rothschilds, at Tring 
Park. He was then full of animation 
and talk, mainly of things political, and 
indeed not long before he had addressed 
a meeting at Chester on the Turkish 
massacres in Armenia, and was still to 
address a large audience at Liverpool on 
the same subject—his last public ap- 
pearance—a year later. When George 
Tressady appeared, he sent me a mes- 
sage through Mrs. Drew that he feared 
George Tressady’s Parliamentary con- 
duct “was inconceivable in a man of 
honor”; and I was only comforted by 
the emphatic and laughing dissent of 
Lord Peel, to whom I repeated the ver- 
dict. ‘Nothing of the kind! But of 
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( re 7 ‘ thinking I ti | Fer lit and d RR th child O! t 
eral Unionist hand, a melancholy, kindly man, 
lhe 1! at ast montns, vi ’ ti splend rs of \\ add sden; I 





amid a world’ ympatl ind 1 ; meeting of the Social Democrat I 
t t I i p ( tion 1 i cellar in Lisson Grov 
re t it 1 | | ; I tat ss ot b irbing ntere t spent in the | 
Westminster Hall, though tne 1 t End, and in sweaters’ work 
t ( e ill-a ged. B ( l is In 
t | t { is one I a first e te Mie more wh le 
perfect 1 onl Roseber is alive a talk v 
\ ican UI I it it Dest I oml l Ri ebery some time ifter her de 
t ith tl nn orial ciations of © a corner of a local ball-room, 
| h hi t \fter it, | was shaping itself, about tl 
| rote to ! Catholi families of England, whi 
| { { erals in tl vealed to 1 t another and ast 
) e | 1! ‘ ot knowledge 11 ie of tl 
t f f | i hed of mind the A juit! 
: ‘ , }2 tt ria I 1 n icq Uuntance 
\bb t | { I expe ! r 1! | } re t 
lr 
‘ t : conne ted Wit G } / 
' t } t ? t 1 
I , which I was kind] helped by that 
t | 
' la Vrite ) Fr. ang hghtet 
re 1 ] ] 
» ri¢ Webb il t {tr dst 
I t f ¢ { Sir Willtam Hat t hom | 
| = 
() t t M ri I wnized t n ra f 
of t Tut l t t l ip happ evel a l I 
\ t rad t l t | with ry) al d 2 od talk 
t loment eetings with and letter 
\ t } \1 > | , 1 > 
\ i 1 the dea d famo P; I 
a t | nO! t wt , | m l le fo nt h t 
i t et t I , . 
worid ind scare mad ( 
| i tne t il 
| | for aay ‘ to Oxford and old fri | 
re . -« the scene and perso } it 
‘ ‘ back t me [ read old lett I 
I t t I > t t I uy tl I ugh, the ce t | l of 
, 
. f | ] of 1 literarv v ork, mingle 1 witl | 
Minst [ I ne social and religious interest 
ke k ly t , nt 1 > 
I l the { lat n ot the | i re Ed | 
tort rt ) 
( i Settle + |} id bro rht mie 
t 
¢ t t!’ t tat I \\ t t | t | t 
. . : d t tet ny sor VI 
| { ! 
| l 18o4 0 it ft t el tiril 
( | t t t h ve b t 1 am 
ist t the Lord di tic t en after t el 
le, t ( t t I be t 1 of cheering in ti t 
front of lack multitud t tter out ed 1 ice of the Bist 
nd } t ' 
. t t t R t I arned l t t M (; 
e 4 ca tone rl \fterwards at tl 
t vi ok hand ith three Cabinet M 
8 th yet f memory | cal ter nt doorstep, and the ere al 
: ' , 
ried me t fast There a1 ' rest of them insid lhe brid d 
{ = » be a2 | elf beautifully and wa | 
{ il ’ . t rT ’ f ist t were n 
OF | I tin ti cnu®r¢ I i 
t terest t resent 1) t tl , VA 
1 Vy. | : i interio ft the estri Vir. Gladst 
' : { ) tir eT 
iriead K ad I is Cu : \ ad iwainst the wi d , 
letters and memoranda a jumble of recol- sign t register, and the greeting bet 
passes through my mind. Baron | ind Mr. Balfour wher id 
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written while Lord Rose- 

was Prime Minister and Mr. Bal- 

still free—until the following year 
from the trammels of office, was fn- 
ng his brilliant Foundations of B f 
out in 1895. In acknowl- 
which he sent 


i his was 


ch came 
2 the copy ; 
ventured to write some pages of 
iment on behalf of the German crit- 
theologians, who seemed to me to 
erve a fuller treatment than Mr. 
ur had been willing to give them, 


kindly 


fense, also, of our English ide alist 


ents of—or substitutes for—ortho- 
But I find that a year or 
| had been breaking i lance on 
f of the same school of writers with 
different opponent. In the con- 
rs\ between Huxle \ and 
or Wace in 1889, which opened with 
mous article on “* The 
> the Professor had welcomed m« 
ally, because of ‘The New Refor- 
’ which appeared in the Nine- 
much about the 
and the word of praise in 
npared my reply to Mr. Gladstone, 
york of a_ strong 
hing awav cobwebs, gave me a fear- 


— 


two 


) 
| roressor 


(sadarene 


same 


Ceniur 


which 





house maid 


vy! | well remember an anxious 
nt in the Russell Square drawing 
in 89, when ‘‘ Pater” and I were 

talk, he in his raciest and most 
ng form, and suddenly the door 
ed and Doctor Wace was an- 


ced—the adversary with whom at 
moment he was grappling his hard- 

the Nineteenth Centur Huxley 
merry look—and then, how 
both behaved! | really 
a pleasure to both 


me a h 
fectly they 
k the meeting wa 
em; and when my old chief in the 
ary of Christian Biography took 
leparture, Huxley found all kinds 
pleasant personal things to sav about 
Hut the Profe SSOI and I vere ot a 
at one. Caird 
somewhat different 


and Green—anc 
Marti- 


shown, 


reasons, 
were to me, as | have 
‘of great pith and moment,” and 


reasonable 


mes — 
Theism was a 
th. And Huxley, in controversy, 
kind to my “‘sacra”’ than to 
Once I dared a mild re- 
1892—only to provoke 
e of his most vigorous replies: 


ristian 
was 

More 
tner people’s. 
nonstrance—in 
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My pear M.,—Thanks for your very 
ple asant le tter I do not know whe ther I like 
the praise OI the scolding better. They, like 
pastry, need to be done with a light hand 
and I have swallowed all 
yours, and feel it thoroughly agrees with me 

As to the to defend 
myself tooth and nail 

In the first place, by all my Gods and No 
Gods, neither Green, nor Martineau, nor the 
Cairds were in my mind when I talked of 
Sentimental Deism, but the Vicaire Sa ur 
and Channing, and such as Voysey. 


espe tally praise 


scolding I am going 


Lhere 
are two chapters of ** Rousseauism,”’ | nave 
not touched vet Rousse auism in Theology, 
and Rousseauism in Education When | 
write the former I shall try to show that the 


people f whom I speak as “sentimental 
deists” are the lineal descendants of the 
] ire Sa rd was a great reader of 
Channing in my boyhood, and was much 
taken in by his theosophic confectionery 


intellectual) an- 


Jol n had to the Nico- 


At present I have as much 


ti} ithy to him as St. 
laitanes. 

Green I know only from his Jn? - 

lun which reminds me of nothing 
so much as a man with a hammer and chisel 
knocking out bits of bad stone in the Great 
Pyramid, with the view of bringing it down. 
— As to Caird’s Jntr iction to the Phi 
pl f Religion, | will get it and study it 
But as a rule “‘ Philosophies of Religion” in 
my experience, turn out to be only “Re 
ligions of Philosophers” 
adn it 
Ma’am, I wish to add 
that I think I am t without sympathy for 
Christian feeling—or rather for what 
mean by it Beneath the 
upper strata of my microcosm, there is a 
fused mass of prophetism and mysticism, 
and the Lord knows what might happen to 
me, in case 
superincumbent deposit, and permitted an 
eruption of the demonic element below 
Luckily I am near 70, and not a G. O. M 
so the danger js slight 

One must stick to one’s trade. It is my 

business to the best of my ability to fight for 
scientific that is what the world 
lacks. Feeling, Christian or other, 1s 
abundant. 


quite another b iSI- 
ness, as you will 


And if you ple ase, 


you 


cooled logica 


] 1 . 
a moral earthquake cracked the 


cle armess 


super- 


Ever yours affectionately 


rl. H. Huxtey. 


A few more letters from him—racy, 
and living as himself—and then in ’gs, 
just after his first article on the Founda- 
tions of Belief, we heard with dismay of 
the illness which killed him. 
never a man more beloved 
mourned. 


| here Was 
more deeply 








itive, and | uppose an al 


ynatevy I that word Ina \ meal 
thought the Harcourt death duti 


rib ee becau ( the \ bre k« up old 


a more instinctive passion tor ¢ 
lhis means that she was since 
leeply interested in all sorts of 


4 

beings, and all sorts of human | 
alt} on he was often elf-« 
it reminded me of the self-consci 


one sees in thoughtful and richl 


pr ple, whose growth 


character has oucrun their m¢ 


pre mn. lt was never mean 
tistical. Her deep voice; he 
mark | features; and the sudde 
humor, silent, controlled, yet m 
fectio to the bystander, that 
lig tel through them; her statel 


al t, withal, her child like 
lovi u and being loved by the It 
whom she gave her deepest affectior 
ne such phrases one tries to d 
her, but the vo a very littl 
| Cal ( ner now, at the dinne 
at Gost rd, ardo lly wat hing 
“fashionable lady”? who had arriv 
the afternoon, and was sitting next 
Wemyss at the further end; a lady 
a wonderful frizzled head, an inti 
mal waist, sheathed in white mus! 
blue ribbon . rouged cheeks, a 
oO concatenation of jewels, ind ; 
ng, fF ¢ Ti¢ ilating manner, meant 
hity, to suggest the ways of “‘ sweet 
twenty.” The frizzled head dre\ 
and nearer to Lord Wemyss, the fing 
flourished and pointed; and sudden! 
he ard | ady Wemvyss’s dee Pp voice, n 
tatively amused, beside me: 
“Her fingers will be in Frank’ 
on? 
Or again I i h r, stalled be 
the drawing-room table, on all four 
her imperious grandchildren, pati 
playing “horse” or “‘cow,” till he: 
dalized daughter-in-law discovered 
and ran to her release. Or in h 
illness, turning her noble head and faint 
‘ee 


welcoming smile to the few friends t! 
were admitted; and, finally, in tl 
sple ndid rest after death, when those « 
us who had not known her in yout! 
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cwuess what the beauty of he r youth 
She was an omnivorous and most in- 
tellizent reader, and a friend that never 
failed. Matthew Arnold was very fond 
of her. and she of him; Laura Lyttelton, 
who as nearly forty vears hel 
loved her dearly, and never felt the bat 
VI ister OW¢ d mu h to he I 
affection, and gratefully acknowledged 
it And the ( pla B 

nted after her death, 
tl wide range of interests which 


| iyed upon het fresh 


junior, 
years, the 
pri- 


shows d 


h id 


l 1 It Va untrained, | suppose, 
compal 1 to the woman eg! iduate of to- 
d But it was far less tired, and all 
it ly ntures were of its own seeking. 
It is in 1896, not long after the ap- 
p n of G T) f that a con- 
yn in a house on the outskirts of 
the Lakes suggested to me the main plot 
ot J ls 1 , Phe talk 
t d the fortunes of that interesting 
1 place, Sizergh Castle, near Kendal, 
1 of the old Catholic family to whom 


) till be long d, 
lack of pence 


submerge the 


though mortgages 
wer threatening 
imminently — te ancient 

ck that had held it unbrokenly from 
father to through rvenera- 


son many 


lhe relation between such a family, 
ched vet with its 
pro | record and inherited 
s of an unbroken loy 
persecuted faith 
tr ours, struck me as an admirable sub- 
foranovel. [ thought about it next 
, all through a long railway 


and obscure, own 
CONSCIOUS= 


alty to a 
and this modern world 


once 


yourney 


from Kendal to London, and by the 
time | reached | uston the pl rt ot Hel- 

B isdale was more or less clear 
to ¢ 


| conhded it to Lord Acton a little 
We disc ussed it. and 


encouraged me to work it 


vile afterwards. 
he ¢ rdially 


out. Then I consulted my father, my 
Catholic father, without whose assent I 
should never have written the book at 
all, and he raised no difficulty. So I 


only had to begin. But I wanted a set- 


ting—somewhere in the border country 
between the Lakes mountains and More- 


cambe Bay. And here another piece of 
good luck befell almost equal to that 
\ CXAXXVI! N 8 74 
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which had carried us to Hampden for the 
TSdQ. Levens Hall, It ap 
peared, was to be let for the spring—the 
famous Elizabethan miles 
from Kendal and from 
Sizergh. | had already Levens; 
took the chances at 


in the novel, is 


summer of 


nve 
mile 


house, 
about a 
seen 
and Wwe once, 

a combina- 
Sizergh and 
though of much 
are really very different, and 
suggest phase s of life quite distinet from 
each other. 


Bannisdale, 
tion, | suppose, of Leven 


Lhe two houses the 


same date 


Levens compared to Sizergh 
is—or was then, before the modern resto- 
ration of Sizergh—-the spoiled beauty 
be side the shabby asceti 
always been cared for 


| evens has 
lived in by 
people who had money to spend upon 
the house 


and 


loved, and 
a wonderful example of 
and Jacobean 

time into a perfect whole. 
Yet, for my purposes, there w: 


and garden they 
the result 1s 
Elizabethan 
mellowed by 


di ( oration, 


S alway S 


Sizergh close by with its austere sugges- 
tions of sacrifice and suffering, under the 
penal laws, borne without flinching by a 
long succession of quiet, simple, undis- 
tinguished people. 

We arrived there in March, 1897. It 
was another haunted vision like that of 
Hampden—not so romantic, but perhaps 
more perfect. “~The house greeted us on 
the March evening by the mingled light 
of a cold and the hres 
which had been lit everywhere to warm 
its new guests. 


At last we arrived—saw the wonderful 
grey house rising above the river in the 
evening light, found G iting at the 
open door for , and plunged into the hall, 
the sitting-rooms, and all the intricacies of 
the upper passages and turrets with the de- 
light and curiosity of a pack of children. 
Wood and peat fires very- 
where; the great chimney-pieces in the draw- 
arms of Elizabeth over the hall 
fire, the stucco birds and beasts running 
round the Hall, showed dimly in the scanty 
lamp-light (we want about six more 
lamps!)—and the beauty of the marvelous 
old place took us all by storm. Then through 
endless passages and kitchen bright with 
long rows of copper pans and molds, we 
made our way out into the gardens among 
the clipped yews and cedars, and had 
light enough to see that Levens apparently 
is like nothing else but itself. . . . The draw- 
back of the house at present is certainly 


sunset wood 


burning « 


were 


ing-room, the 


shall 


just 
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[hus began a happy and fruitful time. 
We managed to get warm in spite of a 
tardy spring. (Guests came to stay with 
us—Henry James, above all; the Creigh- 
he then in the first months of that 
remarkable London episcopate which in 
four short years did so much to raise the 


tons, 


name and fame of the Anglican Churchin 
London, at least for the lay mind; th 
Ne ville Lytte ltons, who had been since 
°93 our summel Stocks; 
Lord Lytton, fresh from Cambridge; the 
Svdney Buxtons; some old Oxford 
friends, and many kinsfolk. The dam- 
son blossom along the hedge rows, that 
makes ot these northern vales in \pril 


neighbors at 


a glistering network of white and green, 
the daffodils and violets, the lillies of the 
valley, in the Brigsteer woods, came and 
went, and //elbeck made steady progress. 
But we left May, and it 
took me another year to finish the book. 
the case of B 


| evens in 


xcept perhaps il 


( ’ | was never more possessed by 
a subject, more shut in by it from the 
outer world. And, though its popular 


success was nothing like so great as that 
of most of my other books, the 


Ss show, in those to 


response 
it evoked, as my letter 
whom the book appealed, was de p and 
even passionate . 

My frst anxiety was as to my father; 
and after we had left England tor abroad 
I was seized with misgivings lest certain 
in the talk ol Doctor I riedland, 
ill perhaps be remembered, 1s 
made the spokesman in the book of 


passage 
who, it 
points in the 


certain Case 


Catholicism, should wound o1 
him. | 
reached Italy than I sent for the proots 
and worked at them as much as 
would let me, softening them, 
think, 
went on to | lore nce. 


against 
distress theretore no soonet! 
again 
fatigue 
and, | 
’ | 

Phen we 


coming home for the book’s publication 


improving them, too. 


and rest; 


In lune 
The joy and emotion of it were greet. 


George Meredith, Ps M Barrie, Paul 
Bourget, and Henry James—the men 
who at that time stood at the head of 


book 


Georg 


a W elce me 


Mere- 


my own art, gave the 
that I can never forget. 
dith wrote: 

Your H k Banntisdal 
in the reading and remains with me . if 
1 felt a monotony during the struggle, it 


MONTHLY 


held me firmly 
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came of your being faithful to your theme 


rapt 


| or you would not have had such po 


your reader | know not another bx 

fate SO distinctly 
of thanks for | 

voice of spring 1 


OVE! 
that classi 
View . Yet a word 
Friedland. He is the 
book. 


show Ss the 


}. M. Barrie’s generous, enthusia 
note delights and inspires me agai 


| read it over. Mr. Morle VY, my 
editor and critic, wrote, “I find it 
tensely interesting, and with all ¢ 


elements of beauty, power, and patho 
For Leslie Stephen, with whom I | 
lately made and cl 
friends, | had a copy bound, without t! 
final chapter, that the book might 

by its tragic close de press one who I 
Alfred | 


higt 


only warm 


known so much sorrow. Sit 
** the 
pitch of vigor and dramatic presentati 


thought, story reaches a 
than is to be found even in your! late 
books, and I delight in feeling, 
[ read, your fine mastery of the Engli 
which vives unde You! hat 
needed to ft tl 
picture , 


language, 
precisely the 
thought Or the 
I see myself, also, opening a letter fri 
Lord Halifax, and hardly able to r 
it because of the feeling it stirred; an 
others from Lord Dufferin, Mr. Godki 
of the New York Vat . Frederi Har 
rison, and Lord Crewe from that dea 
saint and old friend of my 
he lic ia Ske ne, Lord ( iosche n, and man 
many more. One letter not written t 
myself, from Mr. George Wyndham 
the brilliant Irish Secretary of Mr. Ba 
four’s Cabinet, and man of letters be 


Mr. Wilfrid Ward, | ha | 


asked le ave to print as an interesting bit 


phi as¢ 


youth 


sides to 


of criticism: 


On Sunday [wrote Mr. Wyndham] I re 
Helbeck of Ba ’e, and I confess that t 
book moved me a great deal It 1S her be 
book It is a true tragedy because the cra 
is inevitable [his is not so easy to effect 
in Art as many suppose. There are very fe’ 
characters and situations which lead to ine 
itable crashes [It is a thousand to one that 
a woman who thinks she ought not to marl! 
a man but who loves him passionately, wil 
in fact, marrv him. She will either discover 
an ingenious way out of her wood, or else, 
just shut her eyes and “go it blind,”’ relying 
on his strength and feeling that it 1s really 
right to relinquish to him her sense of re- 
sponsibility. In choosing a girl with nothing 
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ft her in the world but loyalty to a dead interesting She had, of course, the 

father nd memory of his attitude towards reputation ot being the ablest of het 

Religion without knowledge of ae be family, and the bitterness of her sudden 

titude think th: are } ; 

for that attitude, L hink “he ct aS and irreparable defeat at the hands of 

t ynly possible ersona , 
i : : | Fate and her son, in 1889—90, had often 
H i] ra. I f, been a convinced ration- 

7 , | | 1] l struck me as one ot the ryrimmest stories 
ad I | itnel een Still alive, « ~ . 

| herself and her attitude 1 history. One incident in it—not, | 


secenuetlh of character. Being a think, very generally known, at least in 





t tent and inevitable, this country | happened to have heard 
bec ymbolt lt i pictul from an eye-witness of the scene, before 
itibility but, being a true picture, 1898, and I may as well set it down here. 
t b index to th mpatibl It was as follows 
nding a the Empress Frederick in the midst 
of the Bismarck crisis of March, 1890, 
I I remember well the when it was evident that the young 
hay lay of that summer at Stock kmperor, William II, was bent on get- 
the st f having come through ating rid of his Chancellor, and so 
eat wrestle, and finding everything * dropping the pilot’? of his House, was 
my Idren, the garden, my_ littl sitting at home one afternoon with the 
Huxl nephews, books and talk, th companion from whom | heard the story, 
Settlement where we were just about to) when a servant, looking a good deal 
opel r Cripple School, and all else in scared, announced that Prince Bismarck 
I teeped somehow 11) al pectal had called, and wished to know whether 
It faded soon, no doubt, “into her Majesty would receive him 
t ht of "—but if T shut P9 Bis) ” said the I mpress 
! t ghts and eyes against the trou In amazement She had probably not 
f these dark hours of war, I can seen him since the death of het husband, 
I my way back into that ‘wind and relations between herself and him 
Nh Space "= ind Se through mists the had bee n no more thar othe ial for years. 
that earth knows no more—my furning to her companion, she said, 
ther, Leslie Stephen, Alfred Lyall, “What can he possibly want with me?” 
Lord Goschen, Henry James, Stopford She consented, however, to receive 
Brooke, my sister, Julia Huxley, my him, and the old Prince, agitated and 
brother—a crowded company! hollow-eyed, made his appearance. He 
And in the following year, to complet: had come, as a last hope of placating the 
he story, | owed to H a striking new Kaiser, to ask the | mpress to use 
1 unexpected hour. \  messag what influence she could on his behalf 
ched me in November, 1898, to the with her son lhe Empress listened in 
effect that the Impress Frederick who growing astonishment. At the end ther: 
| just arrived at Windsor admired — was a short silence. Then she said, with 


ook and would like to see the write emotion: ‘‘l am sorry! You, yourself, 


rit Prince Bismarck, have destroyed all 
\ tragic hgure at that moment—the my influence with my son. I can do 
Empress Frederick! Phat splendid nothing!’ 
Crow! Prince, II his white uniform, In a sense, it must have been a mo 
m we had seen at Schwalbacl ; } } 
1 we Nad seen at ochwalbach In ment of triumph But how tragic are 
>, had finished early in 1888 with his al] the implications of the story! It was 
phantom reign and tortured life; and his in my mind as I traveled to Windsor on 


reigned in his stead. Bismarck, “the November 15, 1898. The following let 
Knglishwoman’s” implacable enemy, ter was written next dav to one of my 
had died some four months before | saw children: 


e | mpress, afte! eight ye ars’ exclusion 


if D— and I met at Windsor, and we 

from power. The Empress herself was 

el ble il hcl mounted into the quadrangle, stopped at th 
) oO oO Vhichn 

ag . rge of the terrible iliness whi third door on the right as Mrs. M had 

killed her two years later. fo me her disereed us. interviewed vesieus sorgeous 

life ind personality Or, rather, the lit- footmen, and were soon 1n Mrs M 


tle [ knew of them—had always been _ little sitting-room. Then we found we should 
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have some little time to wait, as the Empress 
as just going out with the Queen, and 
vould see me at a quarter to I SO we 

ited, much amused by the chatter of the 
various ladies in waiting It turned, if | 
remember right, on a certain German Prin- 
cess who had arrived a day or two before as 
the old Queen’s guest, and had been taken 
since her arrival on such a strenuous round 
of tombs and mausoleums. that hearing on 
this particular morning that the Queen pro 
po ed to take her in the afte rnoon to see yet 
another Mausoleum, she had _ stubbornly 
refused to get up She had a headache, she 
said, and would stay in bed. But the ladies- 
in-waiting, with fits of laughter, described 
how the Queen had at once sent her a dose of 
phenacetine, and how there was really no 
chance at all for the pool lady. The Queen 
would certainly get her way 
parted would 


9 and tne de- 

be duly n mnored headache 
or no headache \s indeed it turned out 
Presently we the Queen’s little pony- 
riage pa along beyond the windows 
with the Empress Frederick, and the Grand 
Duke and Duchess yerge walking beside it, 
nd the Indians behind. Then in a littl 
while the Empress Frederick came hurrying 
back alone, and almost directly came my 
immons Countess Perponcher, her lady 


In waiting, took me up through the Long 


Corridor, past the entrance to the Queen’s 
rooms on one side, and Gordon’s Bible, in 
it | P m the other. till we turned to 


vidas’ Ca 9 
the left, and I was in a small sitting-room, 
ere a lady grey-haired and in black, came 


forward to meet me. .. We talked for 
about < minutes:—of German books and 
Universiti Harnack—Renan, for whom 
had the greatest admiration trauss, 

f hom she told me various imteresting 
thing German colonies, that she thought 
ill nonsense’’—Dreyfus, who in her 


eves is certainly innocent reaction in France 


the ditference between the Greek Church 


Russia, and the Greek Church in Greece: 
the hopes of Greece, and the freeing ot 
Crete It is evident that her whole heart 1 

Greece and her daughter ther the 


young Queen Sophie, on whose charact 
recently deciphered documents have thr 
so strong a light)—and she spoke bitter 
as she always does, about the English har 
ing-back, and the dawdling of the Europ: 
Concert Then she described how she 1 
George Tressady aloud to her invalid daug 
till the daughter begged her to stop, lest 
should cry over it all night—she said char 
ing things of //elbeck, talked of Italy, D’A 
nunzio, quoted “‘my dear old friend M 
ghetti,”’ as to the fundamental paganisn 
the Italian mind, asked me to write my na 
in her book, and to come and see her in B 


lin—and it was time to go. ... She 

very attractive, sensitive, impulsive won 
more charming than | had imagined, 

per! aps, less intellectual altogether t 
very woman to set up the backs of Bismar 
and his like Never was there a m 
thorough Englishwoman! I found my 
constantly getting her out of focus, by tl 
onfusion of mind which made one think 


( 
} 
I 


er as German 
And to my father | wrote: 


lhe Empress began by asking after | 
Matt, and nothing could nave been kind 
and more sympathetic than her whole n 
ne! But of course Bismarck hated 
She is absolutely English, parliamentary, at 
When I ventured to 
in bidding her good-bye, that I had oft 
felt great admiration and deep sympathy f 
her, which 1s true—she threw up her hand 
with a little sad or bitter gesture “Oh 
admiration!—for me as if she knew 
well what it was to be conscious of the 


anti-despotic. 


verse \ touching, intelligent, warm-hearte 

womar she seemed to me no dc ibt ofte 

not a wise on but very attractive! 
Nineteen years ago! Ana two yea! 


after this, after long suffering, like he 
husband, the last silence fell on thi 
brave and stormy nature. Let us thank 
God for it, a e look out upon Europe, 
and see what her son has made of it! 


rO BI CONTINUED. 
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¥ RES “re 


W. D2. 
ill be remembered that in the be- 


inning of the long war between the 


re saad lic of Altruria and the autoc- 

v of I goria, the ie rosa ete was 
bliged to adopt the system of the 
empire in recruiting her armies The 
Altt irian. theory had been that the 
th of all classes (for there were still 
lasses in Altruria at that time) would 
throng to the s, but it proved that 
nly the more ardent and gen- 

vho volunteered, or at first volun- 

ed fhe mass of the ultimately 


ind unselfish responded to 


the need of the country only in extrem- 
t [he exigency was dire, was ap- 
parently desperate, beyond any former 
emergency; but the moral impulse 

too weak, the pressure upon the 
latent patriotism was insufhcient; and 
ol Per n ie democratic Republic fol- 
| 1 the imperial example of conscrip- 


tion were the ranks filed and kept full. 
thod was at first repugnant to 

the Republican spint, but it was not 
ntially alien and it eventually met 


no resistance. Its fairness was evi- 
exterior equality was recog- 

nized, and in the event it enabled the 
era to prevail against the auto- 

It was found to be of the nature and 
effect of taxation, and taxation had been 
epted in Altruria as the most vital 
and equitable constituent of the na- 


Without taxation and its 
principle of universal responsibility the 
state could not hod together, and the 
citizens, instead of shirking or shunning 
it, had become not only its willing, but 
its eager subjects. The only question 
with them was how perfectly and justly 
to tax themselves; tax-dodging 
to be the joke or venial offense 
once been; it became the 
temptible and abominable 
public estimation, for it 


tional polity. 


eased 
it had 
most con- 
in the 
once 


crime 


at de- 





wo Seer viruses 


= eel | 
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WA WIN 
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ell rere ar 


HOWELLS 


frauded the and injured 


state every 

citizen. 
[he only question concerning taxa 
tion was how to vitalize its beneficent 
principle in response to every need of 


the Republic. In the years of the im- 
perfect communization of Altruria there 
was a degree of the poverty universal in 
the world, and there 
question of its treatment. 
erate cases when the 
Ol would not, 


was the recurrent 
With invet 
pauper could not, 
work for his own support, 
the almshouse crudely supplied his 
needs, but almsgiving which alone.saved 


him from the almshouse was as common 


as poverty. This almsgiving was re 
garde d as an evil, and various organ 
ized charities intervened to save the 
pauper from his destitution and the 


public from the infection of his preserva- 
tion. These offered themselves to the 
use of the indolent who would not take 
the trouble to study the cases of need 
which found them out, and to the indif- 
ferent who would not pity the deserving 
but would listen to the call of 


poor, an 
organization proposing to help them 
help the meritoriously needy. The hard 
hearted might not yield to the prayers 
of uninvestigated suffering, but they 
could not resist the typewritten circu- 
lars of self-constituted almoners who 
usually addressed them from high places 
in society. 

lhe activities of such almoners em- 


braced nearly every sort of suffe ring, the 
indifferent found themselves pursued by 
circulars pleading for the old and sick, 
the halt, the blind, the deaf and dumb; 
and from a like pressure many other 
good works were done at second hand. 
The arrangement was supposed to safe- 
guard the principle of personality in 
benefaction, though this was practically 
abrogated by the societies through their 
intervention between the asker and the 
giver, while they did not inflict that dis- 
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grace of first-hand charity which no 
atte! independence in the beneficiary 
While the individual re- 


frained from direct good works, the land 


could purge. 


was hlled with charitable institutions 
vhich were not felt to carry this Sort 
of stain here were dispensaries, 


hospitals, colleges, libraries, and homes 
for the decrepit, given by penitent mill- 
ionaires, Where one might spend one’s 
otherwise unfriended age, or have a pre- 
cription fill d, or undergo an yperation, 
or get a liberal education, or borrow a 
book, without hame lo he sure these 
institutions were not quite 
ing, the 


self-support- 

somehow 
mulcted in the end, or even short of it; 
and this partially preserved the personal 
relation supposed sacred between the 
asker and the giver. [he affair remained 
scriptural; an odot of primitive Chris- 
tianity clung EO 1€5 though at the Same 
time nobody entirely liked it, Ol felt that 
it wa Neither the 
asker nor the giver was entirely happy in 
it; the giver was even the less happy of 


community Wa 


juite right or fair. 


the two, no matter how largely he gave, 
with the understanding that the public 
would give as much, and would defray 
People who had 


once felt an agreeable clow ot self-right- 


the current expenses. 


eousness or consoling atonement in doing 


an act of mercy by the bestowal of lar- 


gesse 1n any shape 


rr size, experien ed a 
sense of shame for what they feared the 
insuth« ency of the 1! de ( d. | he \ began 
to ask themselves whether it had been 
ble sé d to the m as the \ had once fanc ied, 
and thei skepticism infected those who 
had never done charity at all. When it 
came to this the state felt it a duty to 
inquire into the matter, and if possible to 
prevent the spread of the evil. 
uch an end must have been reached 
ooner or later, in the nature of the 
\ltrurian polity, but it was reached 
sooner in the sort of personal experience 
of the state which followed an attempt 
to preserve the personal relation in alms- 
giving on the national scale In the 
course of the war with Egoria, which 
was waged by that autocracy with the 
greatest barbarity, it became imperative 
to provide for the sufferers who survived 
beyond the measure of any former war. 
Che Altrurian heart, the Altrurian con- 
scrence was moved as never before, and 


the event was such as no othe 
ple had yet imagined. It was realized 
that those who had risked everyt!] 
not on 





y life, but every form of suffi 
in their devotion to their country, 
a claim to commensurate devotion 
their compatriots. It would not bi 
sible to spend in the care of the sick 
wounded the sums lavished in the 
tilities, but the expense must be e 
unsparing, and it must be on a si 
fully national. The Republic was s 
by an impulse of giving as compre 
sive as the patriotism which had 
acterized its entry upon the 
Meetings were everywhere held; in 
sioned advoc ates of the sacred ( 
passed from city to city throughout 
country; the press teemed with ap 
to the people to contribute as uns 
ingly as they spent in their luxuri 
necessities, and every form of publi 
was used to rouse and hold the give: 
the duty which they were made to fi 
sacred privilege. L he effect Was an ¢ 
pouring of resources which the 1 
had never imagined from themsel\ 
whether they had imagined thems« 
rich or poor. Ina week, a day, as it v 
an hour, a national hospital was pla 
beyond present need, and the event 
celebrated throughout the comm 
wealth with every circumstance of 
joicing. It was regarded as a far m 
solemn triumph than any victory ovet 
Egoria, for it not only reinforced the R 
public in the trust and love of its 
fenders, but it strengthened its citize 
with a faith in themselves which they 
now believed could never fail them. 
They had been tried and not found 
wanting in an event which was one of tl 
greatest of human events. They had 
been asked to give and they had coll 
tively given without stint. Whethe: 
each had given without stint, or in 
the full measure of his means, was 


question which lost itself in the sum of 


the general exultation. It would | 

difficult, perhaps impossible, to asce1 
tain the moment when the poor began 
to ask themselves whether the rich had 
given all they ought from their riches 
or the rich to ask themselves whethet 
the poor had given all they might fron 
their poverty. The question occurred 


with the first misgivings of the vast 





one 


—- ah Ge ef 
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middle class in moderate circumstances 
who felt that the most necessitous 
ould have tried to give something to 
which came nearer to them 
than anv others. The middle class held 
that everv citizen of the commonwealth 
hould have given according to his 
eans. even the richest, though they 
vned to themselves that there would 
have been something rather grotesque 
| at the same time vainglorious in any 
multimillionaire giving, say, a mill- 
two or three millions. With re- 
rard to themselves the people of mod- 
t means had kindred misgivings 
\ore than one of them doubted whether 
n had piven quite as much as he could 
nare: he wondered whether his neigh- 
bor whose income he knew to be the 
his own had given more or less; 


tne Cause 


r) 
LAA 


ime as 

he had moments of wishing the subscrip 
ns had been pul lic SO that he could 

nave iscertained the fact; but this 
id | ve exposed himself as well as 

is neighbor to the general knowledge. 


i here remained the time-honored be- 

lief that the givers derived a righteous 

ym the personal experience of giv- 

t the could not always 

that they had this, and when 

of it they were not sure 
that they ought to have had it. They 

ymised a blessing upon it; but 

blessing have been? 

ve been the crude happiness 

which a child feels in the praise of a 

1 act or would it have been a 


givers 


tl ere ire 


— 
hat ld 
\“ a WOUuULdG 


this 


£ ion 

i th in the power of well-doing which 
tl ould not be aware of until the 
f e made its demand upon them? 
(hey shrank from the possibility of this 
1 the more as it became more a 


| [hey became aware of the 
\ hat finality in the good they 
had done which seemed a property of all 
If one did wrong there was 
suffered, one paid some sort 

the re Was no pledge to 
but if one did right one was 
bound to keep on doing right; one had 


given a hostage 





enencence 
anend; one 
of penalty; 


re evil; 


to the divine goodness, 
which one must go on ransoming forever, 
by helping the divine goodness in the 
ums of the created life upon it. The 
rsonal satisfaction went out of the 
harity each had done: doubts of its own 


nature, of its verity infested it: above 


EASY CHAIR 
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all, the fear of its injustice gathered upon 
it, the fear of inequality; and equality 
was the soul of the Altrurian civic life, it 
was the ethical essence of its being; if 
the people of that state did not share 
as equally in giving as in receiving 
there negation of their whole 
polity. 

In the rapid course of events the neces- 
sity of another effort of national charity 
loomed larger and nearer; it took the 
form of national self-reproach, not be- 
there any apprehension of 
failure to meet the renewed demand, but 
because the 


possesse d wit h a 


Was a 


cause was 
national consciousness was 
of defects in- 
herent in the means so triumphantly em- 
ploye 1 before. The very triumph of the 
means had pledged them to its employ- 
ment a second time, and yet every 
thoughtful citizen was afraid that the 
givers in the first giving had not given 
justly, perfectly. The rich often 
guiltily aware that they had not given 
proportionately, the were some- 
times aware that from shame they had 
given excessively, imprudently, wrong- 
ing themselves and those dependent on 
them, and from the wish to shine in 
alms beyond their means; the pure good 
of their intention alloyed lhe 
large middle class for like reasons suf- 
fered most because it was the 


sense 


were 


pool 


Was 


largest; 
the beauty of the glad eagerness of the 
first giving was blotted by the exposure 
of its inherent defects. Yet the good 
must be done, no matter how imper- 
fectly, no matter how unequally, how 
unjustly it should be done. The na- 
tion must not be frightened from its pro- 
priety by the scruples of people whose 
very generosity was at fault in the self- 
question which could not be calle d hesi- 
tation, far less reluctance. The problem 
must be somewhere defintely, ulti- 
mately solved, for the need must be met 
not only this second time, but if the war 
continued it must be met a third time 
and repeatedly to the unimaginable end. 

[he question of men had been inexor- 
ably met by the adoption of the Ego- 
rian system of conscnption, which had 
been redeemed from all taint of its omgin 
by the spirit of its application. As 
as the conscription Was adopted 
in Altruria it was apparent that it ex- 
celled not only in the power which it 


soon 
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imparted, but in the justice which in- 
hered init. At first it seemed oppressive, 
and it 
unsparing only toward those who would 
have spared themselves at the cost of the 
When even the profiteer- 


was really unsparing, but it was 


self-sacrihcing. 


ing, the greedy, the huckstering sub- 
mitted to the sustice of the universal 
rule it became the favorite form of 
devotion to the general welfare; and 


now its application to the charity which 
appt aled for the second time to the 
he arts of all was hailed as the best, the 
means of satisfying the instinct 
of be ne vole nce W ithout the taint of re- 
luctance or vainglory. 

In Altruria any law which had become 


only 


an embodiment ot yuStTICe, a SU] reme 
expression of ¢ juality was obeyed with 
impassioned eagerness, and as SOON as 
the right had In any sort possesseé d the 


popular heart the desire to have it em- 
bodied in law bi lhe 
military conscription had come to stand 
for justice, for equality, and the AI- 
trurian imagination could grasp no 
higher, no other, form for the embodi- 
ment of national charity. One of the 
earl sf Statute whi h even 
anticipated the condition of war and 
which demanded a change in the constt- 
tution itself, was the law taxing the in- 
come of the citizens; and now the AI- 
trurians could conceive of nothing finer 
or nobler than the notion of a surtax 
beyond the utmost reach of the primary 
statute for the embodiment of their will- 
ingness, their join in the 
charity which called to them nationally, 
a philanthropy which knew no limit ot 
error in its humanity. In their enthusi- 
asm they called this tax the Altrurian 
Conscription, and they exulted tn its ap- 
plication to every one beyond even the 
sacrifice demanded by the military con- 
scription. Chere was no citizen whom it 
spared, old or young, and the only dif- 
it made was in allowing the rich 
measure of their riches 


] 
allie universal. 


statutes, a 


eagerness to 


fere nce 


to give in the 
without compelling them to this pro- 
portionate largesse 


here was at first a 
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suggestion that they should be ol 
to contribute in the degree of thx 
tax; but this notion was 

doned and even the notion of pre 
through any publicity given thei 
was relinquished as vulgar. Not 
should be allowed to taint the punt 


come 


the giving, or to hamper the play of 
fect freedom in it. The law was 
statutory will of the people to plac 
charity beyond the danger of a mini 
donative, which was fixed at the s1 
the first giving. 

here proved to be no compl 
the compliance with the law had 
eagerness of the observ ance of SOCla 
people were ashamed not 
have been aware of It, to have sl} 
the their failure 


ob YV 1 WaS a speci S ot TauUCcChEeriliée, WI 


] 


que Cte; 


ignorance of it: 


stamped them as rustics unused t 
Phere 
proportionate maximum which the 
est could not rise above, and a mini 
which the poorest could not fall be 
The operation of the law was the 

of such entire happiness that it s1 
seded all other forms of charity. 
innumerable organizations that had 
tempted to succor want or suffering 
urging others to share with them in ¢ 
work of relief were summarized un 
the statute of national aid; and this 
the last blow to mendicancy, with 
givers very questionable personal sat 
faction of se 


customs of good society. 


ing the benehciary dra 
tize a gratitude which few of the suff 


ers evel really felt. Under the lay 
national relief, of the great Altrur 
Conscription, every sufferer whon 


reached could feel the affectionate | 

in it which the universal brotherlin 
was meant to awaken. When the 

with Egoria reached a victorious cl 
and the rulers of that empire in resign 
their autocratic supremacy sank thi 
selves in the mass of its people, ey 
danger of future avert 
and the law of conscriptional relief 
mained the memory of a sublime int 
tion lastingly fulfilled. 


War Was 
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Reforming V 
eforming Verny 
< 
BY ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 
OU know Percy, of course—Percy of | seemed hidden from his X-ray vision. He 
the evening paper—that harmless, had been there about a week when Verny 
happy-hearted bounder and bluffer, came into the parlor one night just before 
' bie washing and small hang-out”? who — dinner, clad in radiant evening garments. 
friend Ferdie is always trying to “Well, well!” we said. ‘“‘What’s on to- 
t something over” in the way of a large night?” 
ion, and so rarely (too rarely for our Verny smiled blandly, waved his hands 
escapes disaster. Our sympathy _ lightly, and brought them together with a 
th Percy and his friend—wrongly, per-  mellifluous little smack. 


, but itis there. They are such cheerful 
nd, in the long run, so square. 

| am personally acquainted with Percy 
tt lentical Percy, but a member of hi 
| am sure. He light- 
ture, the same longing to be known 
ng the elect, the same quick rebound 
ery There is a difference, however. 
real name 1S Mr. Vernon 
“oents’ furnishing,” but 
lware, and his great side specialty is high 
Verny a boarder with us 
Id London Terrace place on West 
ty-third Street for about five vears now, 


has the same 


vhose 


ASDI not in 


h is been 


months h passed that he has not 
omething handsome in the Street.” 
1 friend and schoolmate, “Reggie 
N .” who fairly wallows in wealth, with 


it on the Stock | xchange, is always let- 
him in on something very choice, with 


result that every little while Percy 
Verny, | mean—comes home with his chest 
it and a roll that would cnoke a horse, 


ich he manages to exhibit in the course 
f the evening, jerks it out quite accidentally, 
ks the company’s pardon, and passes it off 

ith a wave of the hand and some airy persi- 
lage about “a little flurry in Tonopah” or 
omething—“‘just a minor deal with Reggie 
Keene—nothing much, a few hundred, too 
late for the bank to-night.” 

Chat always impressed us. We were Im- 
lambs; the sight of 
much money awed us. Also, when Verny 
arrayed himself in glad splendor, and told us 
that he was going out to dine with Reggie 
Keene and his set, we believed him. Cer- 
tainly he looked the part. 

But then we learned doubt. A newspaper 
chap came to London Terrace, and nothing 
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pecunious, credulous 





“Oh, not much—just a bit of evening 
gaiety with Reggie Keene, my old school- 
mate, you know; sort of a quiet celebration 

dinner, opera, and that sort.’ 

His handkerchief came out with a flourish 
and a fat bundle with a hundred-dollar wrap- 
per tumbled on the floor. Miss Pankers, who 


’ 








‘* JUST A MINOR DEAL WITH REGGIE KEENE— 
NOTHING MUCH. A FEW HUNDRED” 
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**OH, BUT YOU MIGHT GIVE 1 A CHECK, YOU KNOW AID 


en that sort of thing is pulled off Bald- 

in ten points to the good to-night. It will 
do bette c. but | decided to se ll, and advised 
Regge Keene to. ‘Reggie, old man,’ | 
id, ‘let’s give the next man a chance 
‘Right you are,’ he said, and let his holdings 

» with mine.” 

“Oh, Mr. Disbrow, won’t you show us all 
that money?” Miss Mittens asked, sweetly. 

‘Not to-night, fair one. The transaction 

is late. Settlement to-morrow.” 


“Let us all in, next time, won’t you?” said 


O’Shay. “Your friend Reggie won’t mind 
your passing a good thing along —just to a 


few indigent friends.” 

Verny put up his finger 

“Reggie Keene,” he said, “wouldn’t give 

hint to his own brother a day in advance. 
/ never know until the very day—sometimes 
not till the hour. No no, not Reggie i 

But the next evening Mr. Disbrow came 
in rather late and with impressive impor- 
tance. He was literally on tiptoe his finger 
it his lips. 

“What is it this time, Verny?” 
Mittens, with lively familiarity. 

Verny extended his hands as if pronounc- 
ing a benediction. 

“Sh!” he said, solemnly. ‘You 
wanted a tip- ll give you one. Listen!” 
his voice falling to a hoarse’ whisper. 
“Tet’s o1l/ Buy—B1 Punch! They haven't 
struck it yet, but they’ ve got the ground 


called Miss 


folks 





MISS MITTENS 


and are boring, and when they hit it the 
stock will jump to ten, fifty, a hundred dol- 
lars a share stock that can be had to-day 
for a dollar. There was a fellow in the store, 
in the paint department, named Billy Barker. 
He went to Texas last year and got into oil. 
He’s here now looking after machinery and 
told me to-day about Big Punch 
they’ ve got the location for a gusher He 
likely to strike it any time. It 
looks good to me Phink of it! A thousand 
at a dollar a share, on a twenty-per- 
margin l wo-hundred-dollar gamble 
with the chance to win a hundred thousand. 
Now if you want a real tip, there 7s one, and 
don’t say I didn’t tell you! Easy money, 
eh?” 


If Ve my expecte d a sensation he was dis- 


He Says 
says they're 


shares 
cent. 


appointed [he wave of excitement that 
followed his revelation was quite feeble. 
Miss Pankers said, “* How wonderful!” 
Miss Mitte ns said, a Ih, boy is 
O’Shay said, “Sure, Verny, we'll all be 


rich ina week.” ‘The rest of us went on with 
the game, and most of us forgot it before 


morning. We were on to Verny. As for 
Big Punch, we had never heard of it and 
didn’t believe anvbody else had. Verny’s 


mania was taking a new form. 

Perhaps our gay friend seemed a little 
silent, a little less buoyant, for a few days 
after that, but war news was not very good 
just then and we were all rather depressed 
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()’Sha did little vine 


prod him a night 

it! 
Well, how’s Big Punch to-day, Mr. Mag- 
nate tock soaring yet’ |’ been expect- 


night to see you 
-load of 


that old wad you used to sling around 


ing any 
hee lb iTrOw 
nere i 


come pushing a 
money By the Way, 


| came.” 
intimidated by the so- 
Nevertheless, he could 
seemed safe to have 
money around since then,” he said, dryly, 
vhich rather left the laugh on O’Shay. 

[he reporter took it 
enough but it may have rankled the least 
bit, for by and by, when Verny was called 
to the telephone, he said: “ The 
that young man tries to put over one of his 
big de als I’m 
proving talk.” 

"OR, protested Miss Mittens, 
don’t spoil him for us! 


here It’s been rather scarce since 
Verny was clearly 

phisticated O’Shay 

answer “It hasn't 


good-naturedly 


next time 


going to give him a nice 1m- 


; ple ast 


He’s such good fun 


as he 1s Don’t you all think so?” 

We ill confessed a weakness for Verny, 
though admitting that modihed reform might 
be a good thing — said 

*He’s a good fellow, all right—too good 
to be working that bh huff game. I’m going to 

ive him 

Verny came back just then from telephon- 
ing Miss Mittens said: 


to Regge 
finance for to- 


been talking 
Keene Something big in 
morrow, of course; or 1s it to-morrow night 
at the Beekmans’ . 

Verny seemed a trifle f 

chest had a tenden 
he only smiled blandly 

“Oh no! You are wrong—quite 
wrong,” ne protested, as he pic ked up his 
hand. “Just an old friend—not quite of the 
social set, you know.” 

‘Latest news from Big Punch,” grunted 
O’Shay, to nobody in particular, as_ he 
Pp layed second h: ind low, while Miss Mites ns, 
ogled. Verny 
notice the remark openly, but he pla 
wrong card. 


‘e suppose vou ve 


flushed and I thought 
y to prominence, but 


quite 


did not 
ved the 


who was his partner, gi 


He was late coming home the next eve ning 
Most of us had finished dinner and were in 
the parlor when he arrived 

‘Hey, old man,” called O’Shay, “we're 

aiting on you, to begin the game! What 
have you been up to? Cornering the market 
again, | suppose, though | didn’t hear any 
extras Cc; illed.”’ 

Mr. Disbrow smiled benignly on the com- 
pany ‘I judge you are all pretty comfort- 
ably off to-night,” he said, twirling 
tache—a trifle nervously, I thought. 

“Sure, O’Shay We've 

if that’s what you mean.” 


dinner, 
‘Not entirely, Mr. O’Shay. I mean the 
Punch—though possibly 


his mus- 


had 


said Gul 


news from the Big 
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mut en't ne ird it lhe ever ng 
’ V> don't think it 

vhile in the press of war news to ment 
the striking cf a 
portant is the ¢ 


mere gusher in ley 


vent may be to us share 
ers It gives me ple asure, therefore, t 
form those who followed my advic 
purct ased — in the 
that ow B 1g un h drill la r 
a giant — the 
Billy Barker tele 
last night. 


dred 


Big Aone pt 
ening st 
antionss st in that reg 
phoned me his first re 
Stock to-day sold up to 


and ten. It will sell higher, of « 


but I decided to let mine go. Quite 
little killing—a hundred thousand or 
I’ve about decided to take a permanent \ 


tion on it. 


O’Shay laid he’ d I 


down the cards 


shuffling and there Was a resolute look i 
face \ few perfunctory exclamation: 
trom some of the others, such as “H 


wonderful!’ “See what we've miss 


“Oh, take us along, Verny!” and the 
O’Shay said: 
“Verny, my son, sit down here. [’n 


ing to talk to you like a father.” 
Verny dropped into his regular place 
the card-table obediently 


aS . 


almost timid 


ven’t known as long as the 


you 


i 
have,” O’Shay went on, “but you’re a 
sport, all right, and | like you every bor 
does Don’t we?” turning to the rest of 


lL here and PeNerous assel 
indeed, 


kind-hearted! 


was a prompt 
of course! Oh, ves 
all just love him! He’s 
the last from Miss Mittens. 
“Sure hat’ the wav we feel,”’ 
O’Shay, “but you’ve got one 
remedied. 
financial and 
enough 
but it’s 
friends 


“Ot COUTS¢ ! 


proceed 
fault, and it 
You want to cut outt! 
stuff. It’s harn 
you don’t borrow any money o1 
vanity, and in time will los: 
You don’t fool anybody by ¢« xX posin 
a bunch of dough to the gang here 
ing it as 
about Regge 


] 
easily 


society 


and pla 
a stock winning, or with that tal! ' 
Keene and the Beekn f 


girls. [hat was a good enough spiel while t! 


folks fell for it, but they’re on now, at 
they’d like you better without it. Con 
now, we’re at the mourners’ bench. Cor 
fess that there isn’t any Reggie Keen 


Van Beekman girls—not in your set.” 

I think all our hearts ached for Verny 
Miss Pankers murmured: 

“Oh, Mr. O’Shay!” 

Verny himself did not immediately rep 
He shifted a little in his chair and had 
helpless, hunted look. Then he smiled 
rather feebly and seemed to enter into the 
spirit of the occasion. 

“Oh, all right,” he 
confessing, that 
little 


said. ‘I don’t mind 
you’re all on to it 


joke 1d Drii, a 


now 
That was just 
the French say 


also camouflage, you know 





said O’Shay, benevolently. 


vad of money, it was the 


“Of course,” 
“And that 
old roll, wasn’t it, right along? 

u’d worked hard and 

ed, a little at a 
Wall Street 
*'That’s ac knowledged 
Verny. “There was two hundred dollars of 
it \ hundred in ones and a one-hundred- 
dollar bill, or sometimes two fifties. Confes- 
sion is certainly good for the soul, O’Shay; 


Same 
Money that 
honestly tor and 
time, and that never saw 
isn’t that so?” 
what it was, 


I’m feeling better every minute. 


“Of course you are And now this Big 


Punch business, with Billy Barker from 
lexas this dollar a share last week and 
your giant gusher at a hundred and ten to- 
day; sift that out of your soul and we'll 


start fresh from to-night, pure in heart and 
as the driven snow. Give us the last 
dregs of truth, Verny, and see how we'll all 
love you.” 


white 


Verny looked about on the assembled 
company as if for support. We had all 
drawn about the table of inquisition, our 


hearts full of sympathy and friendship. He 
smiled a little a that gradually be- 
came bland and expansive 


= Yo S, inde € ": he 


smile 


said, “in this great 





TALK TO YOU LIKE A FATHER” 


make the confession full and 
he same truth that compelled 
Keene and the Van 
Beekman girls prompts me to declare that 
the re Was indeed a Billy Barker who left our 
paint department last year for the Texas oil- 
helds Also, that he did back last 
week with some dope about the Big Punch, 
which | passed along to you. Also, that | 


moment le t us 
compl t 


me to Give up Regeote 


COTE 





Was a rood deal worried late ry for Ol 1S slip 
pery stuff and I was afraid you’d get in 
T 
wrong. I did take a chance myself and put 
in the two hundred—all | had—margin on 
a thousand shares. I’ve been on the verge 
of heart-failure for a week over it. But 
Billy telephoned me last night that he 


put ssed maybe they’d struck something, and 
to-day I did manage to get rid of the stuff 
without loss, as you see.” 

He drew from his breast pocket an en- 
velope and took out some papers which he 
spread on the table be fore us. We politely 
bent forward to look. It broker’s 
memorandum of sale, and pinned to 1t was 
a check 

Talk about heart-failure! Our eves fairly 
popped. The amount of it was just short of 
a hundred and ten thousand dollars 


was a 
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From His Angle 

“D YN] the \ look sweet?” said the lady 
Sunday-school superintendent, with a 
wave of her hand toward the infant class. 
“There are twenty-seven of them and you 
will notice they are all about the same size.” 
va Na id one of the Visitors, a poultry 
man, “they look as if they might have been 

hatched in an incubator.” 


No Lack of Opportunity 
“MAMMY, he'll sure be pleased,”’ wrote 
Caroline je “She done ud when 
I came No’th: ‘Chile, yo’ll nebber git no 
pla em New y awk in’ he re l’s done had 


seben places de fust month!” 





Too Sensitive for Scien 

TH teacher of the cla 
in physiology put t 

lommy this question: 

“How many ribs ha 
you?” 

“1 don’t know, ma’am,’ 
said ‘lommy, squirmin, 
at the very thought a 
am so awful ticklish | 
never could count ’em.”’ 


Deferred Payment 
LI] ILE girl of eight 
entered a store in a 
small town and said: 
*T want some clothtomake my dolly adress.” 
The merchant selected some and handed 
the child the pa kage. 
**How much 1s it?” she asked 
* Just one kiss,” was the re ply. 
* All right,” said the child, as she turns d 
to go, “grandma said to tell you she would 
pay you when she came in to-morrow.” 


Dangerous Beasts 
HIE teacher had been telling her class 
aboutthe rhinoceros family. ‘ Now nami 
some things,” she said, “ that are very danger- 
ous to get near to, and that have horns.” 
‘Automobiles! promptly answered John- 
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The Effect of Environment H Mother’s Accomplishment 
A INSTER u rtal t most ‘THEODORE, d tout isiting rela 
\ tal Le eng , 1 +] mn ilat tive int ntr 1 t itching 
. ee ' ni 1unt pre t -_ Kit en fre, 
| npt on upon her small and observu interest, she inquired if hi 
t mother t | ed d 
() : se ner “No. ed, d ted he don't 
t t t A tl nd wu 1 ed burt vod | 1 | hted up al | 
id he added, triumphantly, “ But shi burns tl 
lor ] , \unti use, dinner metime 
iter 1 t nt, it 


f." Still Ahead 
; SIRST CLERGYMAN 
A J t Censure OE ae 





Bi! LIE is just turned four yeat he tin. Y t ti 1 are ing the burial 
as ther bedtime his mother Servi ern rave 
t ( t I t the re ee Yy. N But. 1 vl 
t U-boat raid ion r ¢ tern st lo even then it ill be r hole! 
1 Naturall it imple but 
thful pictur ft ruthle practises of oi 
; oe ; “rT Precept and Practic 
Germans during the present wal Billie, ROFFS OR ONI . s | , } 
sso Sy See esse’ eae e's 
tening att and deeply impressed, pR 2 J , In ou gh sch ol 
den Lavs down, with stress, an urgent rul 
Wh don » ite folks make Fan We thrill <0 him, as he declain 
ee ay “Be candid. Don’t evad 
Give all thin plain, unvarnished names, 
] ! ’ = 
Nothing Left And Cail a SI ide a pad 
Wwial did your father iy when he Professor Jones, in his back lot, 
broke his pipe, Walter?” Lays out, with sweat, a garden plot 
CO} 


ll I ke e out the icked words, We pause t tch his laboring 
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No Trusting a Hun 
[! | | | | leanor veheme ntly announced 
her intention of giving up her Ci ran 
lessons with Fraulein. Her father, however, 
is very anxtous that the child should study 
(Jerman, and did not intend to humor her in 
this direction. 

‘She hugs and kisses me all the time I’m 
at lessons, and—ugh!—I do hate Dutch!” 
cried the little girl. 

“See here, my dear,” returned her father 
in a reasoning, diplomatic way, “I have read 
German and French with Fraulein ever since 
I was your age, and she has never tried to 
hug and kiss me.” 

“Father,” observed the child, gravely, 
‘you'd better knock wood.” 


Too Much for the Stork 
“THE head of the family glanced up from 
his paper and remarked: 

“| see there’s a new hippopotamus at the 
zoo.’ Glancing at his son a moment later, he 
asked, “‘What are you laughing at, Harry?” 

*T was jus’ laughin’ to think of the stork 
carryin’ a hipperpotamus!” returned Harry. 


The Way of the Dramatist is Hard 
“MIG 1 ask how my three-act drat 
i ? Has | 


coming on, sift it peen 
cepted?” questioned the young dramati 





eagerly 

“The three members of the reading con 
mittee have read — replied the manage 
“and think it will do with one act cut out 

**L am glad to hear it is no worse, sir,” sa 
its author, breathing a sigh of relief 

“But,” continued the manager, “ unfort 
nately, each one wants to strike out a dit 
ferent act.’ 


An Angler’s Paradise 
JTINDS¢ IR was talking to some friends of 
a hshing trip he was contemplating o1 

a certain lake. 

“Are there any trout up there?” qui 
tioned one of the friends. 

“Trout? Thousands of ’em,” replied tl 
other, enthusiastically. 

“Will they bite easily?” 

“Will they?” reiterated Windsor. “Why, 
they’ re absolutely Vicious \ man has t 
hide behind a tree to bait a hook.” 
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I y | FSCS ISS 
fi me Ye rrr 
By 

Za SHI | no one can for 
re es “} tell the final out- 
come of the battle now 
Wes in progress in Picardy, 

aa with any degree of cer 
4 tainty, the promises at 
¥oe/4a4 this writing appear to 
highly favorable for the Allies. Not 
I have they succeeded in breaking 
t t e of the German drive—the hfth 
nt of numbers since the great 
nsive started—and in checking the 
ince, but they have been successful 
also in forcing the retreat 
of the invaders from the 
— Aisne-Marne salient, which 
Yutlook eXtended in the form of a 
deep pocket between Sois- 
sons and Rheims, and in 
ming the  oftensive themselves. 


e achievements, which are of great 
portance from a military point of 
and of an even greater importance, 
ibly, from the considerations of 
ile, the encouragement of the Allies, 
the depressicn of the enemy, were 
tained at a heavy cost to the Germans 
the matter of men and munitions of 


I 


NV [LITARY observers everywhere 
Ly are disposed to attach a deep sig- 
cance to the collapse of the latest 
German attack; some of them going so 
far as to pronounce it the turning-point 
n the war. Others have proclaimed it 
the most important victory that the 
\llies have secured on the western front 
nce che first battle of the Marne in 
é ptember, 1914, while still others assert 
that it has overthrown and nullihed the 
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entire German campaign for the yeat 
lime alone can determine the accuracy 
of these VIEWS. But whate vel the vel 
the fact remains that the 
check applied to the army of the German 
Crown Prince is of deep interest to this 
country; not only in consequence of the 
issues involved 


dict may be, 


the fate of civilization 

but also because the American forces 
were engaged in the battle, for the first 
time entrance into the war, 
upon a commensurate with out 
national importance and our elaborat« 


and costly preparations. 

A” has been the case with all othe 
drives, since the beginning on 

March 21, the actual assault was pre 

ceded by an interval! of calmness of more 

than a month’s duration. Chis was 


likened by A. Bonar Law to 


since oOul 


S¢ ale 


the lull which usually 


pre 
— cedes a hurricane. Every 
oops 
in Battle observer was aware that the 


period was being utilized by 

the Germans to_ recruit 
their strength and accumulate arms and 
supplies for a supreme effort. As the 
while tailing in the main 
objectives of breaking the British and 
French line and seizing Amiens, Panis, ot 
the Channel ports had resulted in ex- 
tensive territorial advantages, the new 


earlier drive S 


onslaught was awaited with some net 

vousness on the part of the Allies both 
here and abroad. But-the latter, undet 
the supreme command of General Foch, 
were not idle; they, too, were preparing 
for the shock, strengthening their de 

fenses and marshaling their reserves, 
English, French, Italian. and American, 
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AND 


to support the first-line troops, and they 
were ready, gloriously ready, when the 


attack was launched in the closing days 


ot July. 


Ho" well the Americans operating 
with the French acquitted them- 
elves, leading the counter offensive and 
turning the tide of bart! 
of history. Andi 
enthusiasm which 
to all disintere ste 

the VY appear to 
thing of the spirit 
the Hermit in |} 
taken as an earn 
onjunction 
plish in bringing th 
conversion of the ¢ 


with o 


leutonic disastet 
outstanding 


the financial and « 

WI] le it | ( 

the ( p! I 

ecn h nged entit 

\ ( an ICCe 
ndet 


rT the 
re { 
Brgater Jong way 
Py , be sure 
Addie ire 
their ad 
ie their offensive, her ability to wage 
defensive war for many months to 
1e cannot be questioned. But the 


| Ise ha 


broken the continuity of het 

l imphal progress, ext nding over very 
many months, and this is apt to have a 
morale of het 
troops and on the civilian population, 
er the truth shall become known. 


all 
Unless Germany is able to recruit an 


lepressing effect on the 
1 
neney 
irmy of Russian mercenaries she must 
and that speedily, that she has 
reached the maximum of _ het 
Krom this time forth she must 


weaker as the Allies, chiefiv through the 
matchless resources of 


] 
realize, 
powe I 


grOWw 


\merica in men 


and money and matenials of all kinds, 











FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 


are growing stronger. And so a 
embark upon the fifth year of the 
there is the hope that 
beginning of the end is in sight 


basis for 


ASING activity 


upon the | 


oe 


f the 


mills 














© puuu 
tion, yield fair rewards; | 
the only certain thing ab 
our indus that 
is war-born and war-s 
tained Che activit 

made possible only by the creation of 

tremendous indebtedness a burd 


which will bear heavily not only up 
the present generation, but also up 
generations as yet unborn. Still, t! 
idea has seized upon the community 
strongly that America has a mission, 
clear duty to perform in winning tl 


war, that one hears little or no prote 
to the extravagant expenditures vot 
(nd, although there a: 
some cases of individual hardship an 


( } a § nf A at if 


by Congre SS. 





W! mav be anti 
but the imp 
teadily that what 1 

tnessing upon the 
the death uggle o 


es 








We Should 
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re 
OF 


probability 1s that 





one ot then 


correct lo avoid any mis- 


nception < O what cons ul S al 
ternal bath t it be said that a hot 


iter enema 1S no more an internal 


th than a bill of fare is a dinner. 


were possible and agreeable to 


take the great mass of thinking peopl 


witness an average post-mortem, the 


sights they would see and the things 


they would learn would prove of such 


asting benefit, and impress them so 


profoundly, that further argument in 
favor of internal bathing would be un- 
necessary to convince them Unfor- 


fathe Internally 


ot possible to 
an experience 
be. There 1S 
this 


y to get 
ids, and that 
h such knowl- 
to appreciate 


ht-for health- 


a very littl 
imes to im- 
Also 
ption of how 


rence or neg- 


ital cause oft 
kor instance, 
m which 

ring, known 
ntoxication,”’ 
multitude of 
curable, but 


through the stent 


internal bathing. 


1} 
preventable, consi 


practice Ol 


How many people realize that norma 


{ 
runctio 


‘ 


ung of the DOV els and a clean 
| 
make it impossible ta 


“Man of to-day 


cent. efhcient 


intestinal tract 


sick? is only 


he COME 


Re duced to 


hity pel 
simple English this means that most 
men are trying to do a man’s portion 


Uhis 


of work on half a man’s 


applies equally to women. 


power. 


That it is impossible to continue to 


do this indefinitely must be apparent 


de li 


human organism to be operated 


to all. Nature never intended the 


cate 
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to support the first-line troops, and they 
were ready, gloriously ready, when the 
attack was launched in the closing days 
of July. 
OW well the Americans operating 
with the French acquitted them- 
selve a le ading the countel offensive and 
turning the tide of battle, is now a matter 
of history. And not alone that, but the 
enthusiasm which our troops, according 
to all disinterested obse rvers, displaye d 
they appear to be imbued with some- 
thing of the spirit which animated Petet 
the Hermit in his crusade—may be 
taken as an what they, in 
conjunction with others, will yet accom- 


earnest of 


plish in bringing the war to an end. The 
conversion of the German offensive into 

without doubt, 
the outstanding feature of the month in 
the financial and commercial markets. 
While it would be too much to say 


a leuton disastet Was, 


that the complexion of the war has 
been changed entirely by the Franco 
Am rican successes, It S cleat that l 
ndergone a Vel lecided modi 

tion 


may he 


Wie th 


anticipating too much, 


Impression is growing 


idily that what the world has been 
tnessing upon the plains of Picardy is 
the death struggle of a nation, or, rather, 
of the Prussian. military 

iste. Germany 1s still a 

—— long way from the Rhine, to 
Prospects be sure, and even if the 
Allies are able to follow up 
their advantage and con- 


nue their offensive, her ability to wage 
defensive war for many 
me cannot be questioned. 
pulse has broken the 


iumphal progress, extending over very 


months to 
But the 
ontinuity of het 


many months, and this is apt to have a 
lepressing effect on the morale of het 
troops and on the civilian population, 


henever the truth shall become known. 


Unless Germany is able to recruit an 
army of Russian mercenaries she must 
realize, and that speedily, that she has 
reached the maximum of her power. 
Krom this time forth she must grow 
weaker as the Allies, chiefiy through the 
matchless resources of America in men 
and money and materials of all kinds, 











FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 


are growing stronger. And so a 
embark upon the fifth year of th 
there is the basis for hope that 
beginning of the end is in sight. 


NCREASING activity upon thé 

of the million and a quarter met 
already have abroad, together wit! 
necessity of equipping and providin, 
the million and a half or two mi 
additional, 1f needs be, who are ¢ 
forward at the rate of 100,000 a wee} 
reflecting more and more in the « 
trys industry. All the energy and 
tivity of the nation, in other words, 
centered upon the winning of the 
and the domination of trade and 
merce by the government, to the 
unsettlement of civilian 
about comple ee. In 
Situation at the 


busines 
summing up 
beginning ot Aug 


yw R existing conditions it i 
possible . OF COUrse, TO apply the 


measures and gauges to general busin 


It iS active, tremendousl\ SO 1n spe 


lines, and these, despite price-hxing 
cost of prod 
tion, yield fair rewards; 
the only certain thing ab 
» that 


ul indus 
Wal-s 


the rising 
te 
Government 
Dominates 
Business 
and 
activit 


is war-boin 

tained The 
made possible only by the creation 
tremendous indebtedness a bur 
which will bear heavily not only up 
the present generation, but also uy 
generations as yet unborn. Still, tl 
idea has seized upon the community 
strongly that America has a mission, 
clear duty to perform in winning tl 
war, that one hears little or no protest 
to the extravagant expenditures vote 
by Congress. And, although there a: 
some cases of individual hardship and 
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Why We Should 


ADDS MANY YEARS 


7 | CH has been said and 


volumes have been 


written describing at 
length the many kinds 

of baths civilized man 
J has indulged in from 
Every possible resource 
Li 4 


brought 


t time. 


the human mind has been 


lay to fashion methods of 


new 


Dut strange as 1t may seem, 


well as the 
‘7 


ST important as 


the 


eneficial of all bat s. in- 

Bath,” has been given littl 
ht. he reason for this is pr 

to the fact that few peopl 

to realize the tremendous pat 


nternal bathing plays in the ac- 
ng and maintaining of heal 


su were to ask a dozen people to 


ne an internal bath, vou would ha 
nany different definitions, and tl 
ability 1s that not one of them 
ld he COrT©re t lo \ id ] $= 
eption » what constitutes an 
nal at it be said that a hot 
enema 1S no more an internal 
th than a bill of fare is dinner. 


If it were possible and agreeable to 


the great mass of thinking peopl 
vitness an average post-mortem, the 


sights they would See and the things 


hey would learn would prove of such 
isting benefit, and impress them so 


profoundly, that further argument in 


favor of internal bathing would be un- 


to convince them Unfor- 


necessary 


Bathe Internally 


TO AVERAGE LIF! 


BEAL 


tunately, however, it is not possible to 
do this, profitable as such an experience 
Vhere is 


this 


would doubtless prove to be. 


then, only one other way to get 


information into their hands, and that 


is by acquainting them with such knowl- 


will enable them to appreciate 


for he alth- 


edge dds 


the value of this long-sought 


producing necessity. 


ke V pe ple realize what a very little 


im 
Also 


almost no conception of how 


thing 1s necessary sometimes to 


prove their physical condition 


the \ have 


a little carelessness, indifference or neg 


lect can be the fundamental cause of 


the OST \ ile nt dist 1S¢ | or instant 
that universal disorder from which 
most all humanity 1 uffering, know: 
is “constipation,” to-intoxication 
*auto-infection,” and a multitud 


curabl ’ but 


the consisten 


terms, 1S not only 


preventable, 


othe I 
through 


internal bathing 


practice Ol 

How many people realize that norma 
functioning of the bowels and a clear 
intestinal tract make it impossible ta 


become sick! **Man of to-day is only 
hfty per cent. efhcient Reduced to 
simple | nglish this means that most 
men are trying to do a man’s portion 


This 


of work on half a man’s power. 
appli S equally to women. 
Chat it 1s impossible to continue to 


do this indefinitely must be apparent 


to all. Nature never intended the deli 


cate human organism to be operated 
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overload. \ 


stand this and not 


on a hundred per cent. 
machine could not 


break 


cannot do more than a machine. 


down, and the body certainly 
here 
is entirely much and 


too unnecessary 


avoidable Si¢ kne ss in the world. 

How many people can you name, in- 
cluding yourself, who are physically vig- 
orous, healthy and strong? The number 
is appallingly small. 

lt is not a complex matter to keep 
in condition, but it takes a little time, 
and in these strenuous days people have 
time to do everything else necessary for 
the attainment of happiness, but the 
most essential thing of all, that of giving 
their bodies their proper care. 


Would 


minutes of time devoted to systematic 


you believe that hve or ten 
internal bathing can make you healthy 
and maintain your physical efhciency 
indefinitely? Granting that such a 
simple procedure as this will do what 
is claimed for it, is it not worth while 
about that which will 


to le arn more 


accomplish this end? Internal Bathing 
will do this, and it will do it for people 
of all ages and in all conditions of health 
and dise ase 

People don't seem to realize, strange 
to say, how important it is to keep the 
body free from accumulated body-waste 
poisons. Their doing so would prevent 
the absorption into the blood of the 
poisonous excretions of the body, and 
health would be the inevitable result. 

If you would keep your blood pure, 
vour heart normal, your eyes clear, yout 
complexion clean, your head keen, yout 


blood pressure normal, your nerves re- 


laxed, and be able to enjoy the vigor 
of youth in your declining vears, prac- 


tise internal bathing and begin to-day 


Now that your attention has been 


-alled to the importance of internal 
bathing, it may be that a number of 
questions will suggest themselves to 


your mind. You will probably want 


WHAT an Bath 
WHY people should take them, and 
WAY to take them. 
less other questions are answe red 

booklet entitled ““THE WHAT, 7 
WHY and THE WAY OF INTERN 
BATHING,” Doctor C] 


\. Tyrrell, the inventor of the“ J. B 


to know Internal 


These and co 


written by 


Cascade,” whose lifelong study and 


search along this line make him 


this subye 


Not only has internal bathing saved ar 


preeminent authority on 


prolonged Dr. Tyrrell’s own life, b 
the lives of multitudes of individu; 
have been equally spared and prolong: 
No other book has ever been writt: 
containing such a vast amount of pra 
tical information to the business man 
All thar 
to secure this book is t 
write to Dr. Chas. A. Tyrrell at 134 West 
65th Street, New York, and mentio: 
having read this article in Harper's 


the worker and the housewife. 


IS necessary 


Magazine, and same will be immediate! 
mailed to you free of all cost or obliga 
tion. 

Perhaps you realize now, more than 
ever, the truth of these statements, and 
if the reading of this article will result in 
a proper appreciation on your part of th 
value of internal bathing, it will hav 
served its purposes. What you will want 
to do now 1s to avail vourself of the Op 
portunity for learning more about th« 
subject, and your writing for this book 
will give you that intone. Do not 
put off doing this, but S*d for the b 

while the matter is fresh in yout 
mind. 

‘Procrastination is the thief of time.”’ 
\ thief 1s one who steals something 
Don't 


you out of your opportunity to get this 


allow procrastination to cheat 
valuable information, which is free fo: 
the asking. If you would be natural. b: 
healthy. It 1S sick 
Why be unnatural, when it is such 


simple thing to be well? 


unnatural to be 
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